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THE HISTORY 



THE MACEDONIANS, 

CHAPTER L 
THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF MACEDONIA. 

Tbi: ancient name of Macedonia was ^^Smathia, but the 
time and cause of the appellation being changed are unknown. 
Some authors imagine that it received that denomination from 
long Macedo, a descendant from Deucalion, while others 
affirm that it is derived by an easy mutation of Mygdonia, 
the name of one of its provinces. The latter appears to be 
the most probable, for the space intervening between the 
range of Mount Haemus, which separated Thrace and Mace- 
donia from northern Europe, and the Cambanian mountains, 
which divided Macedonia from Thessaly, was, during a Icmg 
succession of ages, distinguished by d^rent appellations, ac- 
cording as the baTbarous nations that inhabited those regions 
rose into temporary eminence. Thus, Ldvy says, that Psonia 
was once the general name of Macedonia ; wmch name aiier- 
waids became peculiar to a people near Mount Scopus. If the 
inhabitants of the district of Mygdonia, therefore, at any pmod 
became masters, they might have given the name of Macedo- 
nia to the whole country. 

Some modem authora have attempted to derive the name 
of the Chittim mentioned in the Old Testament (Gen. x. 4 ; 
Numb. xdv. 24 ; Isa. xxm. 1. 12 ; Jer. ii 10; Ezek. xxviL 
6 ; Dan. xi. 30.) from Macedonia. This appears to have arisen 
from the description of the country inhabited by the Kittim, 
which is supposed to answer to Macedonia, and from the &ct 
that Alexander the Great is said to come " out of the land of 
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Chettim/' and that Perseug 2a called king' of the Citims, in 
the book of Maccabees, The term Chiittimj how ever, as men- 
tioned in the Old Testament^ appears to be a name of more 
ample significatLorij and apphed to the isles and coasts of the 
Med iterranean, like our Levant, in an indefinite sense. The 
restriction put upon it by different authorSj seems to corrobo- 
rate this explanation. Thus, Josephus makes it Cyprus ; the 
Maccabees^ Macedonia ; the Vnlgale, Italy ; Bochart and 
Shiickford^ the islands around Italy, particiilarly Corsica ; and 
Jerome ascribes it to the islands of the Ionian and jEgean 
Bea. Any of these pIiicDS may be included in the larger 
acceptation of the term Chittira. 

The boundaries of Macedonia vaned at different times. In 
its most flourishing state, its limits, on the northj were the 
river Strymon and the Scardian branch of Mount Htemns ; 
oti the east J the iEgean Sea ; on the south, the Cam banian 
monnlains ; and on the west^ the Adriatic. At this period, it 
was said to contain 150 nations ; a number which will not 
appear exag-ge rated when it is considered that each of its 
cities and towns were regarded as an independent state. 

The most important divisions of Macedonia w^eie Mygdo- 
nia, Botticea, Pieria, Elimea, Stymphalia, Orestes, Lyncus, 
Eordia, ^^mathiaj Peeonia) Chafcidicej Ajnpbaxitis, Pelagn- 
nia^ and Sintica. 

M^-^GDONU. 

This district w^as situated on the Thermaic Bay, and it was 
separated from Botiiaea by the river Axius- Originally it 
was occupied by the Edones, a Thracian people, who w^ere ex- 
pelled thence by the Tememdfe. Either in or near Mygdo' 
nia, was the lake Bolbe, the modern Bete hit, which Dr. Clarke 
describes as being aboiit twelve miles in length, and from six 
to eight in breadth. 
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BOTTl-EA. 
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Cretans, ia compliance with the same tow, sent to Delphi the 
first-fruits of their citizens, to whom thev added these de- 
scendants of the Athenians. As they could not subsist there^ 
they went to Italy, and established themselves in lapygia, from 
whence they went to Thrace, where they took the name of, 
BottisBans. 



PIESU. 

According to Strabo, Pieria was bounded on the south by 
Dium. In more ancient times, however, the name was pr<h 
bebly applied to all the country between Macedonia and the 
Peneus. In Grecian mythology, it is celebrated as the first seat 
of the muses, either because they came from that district, or 
because they were supposed by some to be the daughters of 
Pierus, a king of Macedonia. 



This district lay to the west of Pieria, in the valley of 
Haliacmon. Its inhabitants, who were called Elimiots, in 
the days of Thucydides, were subject to the Macedonian 
monarchs, but were governed by their own princes. Livy 
says, that there was a road from thence to Thessaly, and an- 
otner to iEtoiia, over the Cambanian mountains. 



STYMFHALIA. 



The district of Stymphalia was to the south-west of Elimea. 
It was annexed to Macedonia on the conquest of Perseus by 
the Romans. 



ORESTEI. 



This was a small inland district, north-west of Elimea. 
Some suppose that it took its name from the son of Agamem- 
non, who is said to have settled there after the murder of his 
mother. Mailer remarks, that it more probably dwrived its 
name from the mountainous nature of the country, orei sig- 
nifying mountain in the Greek. The inhabitants of Orestes 
were originally independent of the Macedonian monarchs, 
but they were eventually compelled to submit to their 
authority* 
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j.yKcra. 



The eowntry of Lyncus lay to the north af OresieSj and It 
irai surrounded by mouotains on all sides. Tlmcydides s<iys, 
tbalj diaring tha early part of the Peloponnesian war^ the in- 
habitatiia were governed by an independent priacCj named 
AirhibE^us. 



Kordia was situal^ in the T^Iky of ihe Lydks, €^st of 
h^^etu^ and Dorth of Elim^a. Acc<jrdmg to Thucydtdes, 
the E.ordiaos were driven frooi their caumry Hy tho Tuma- 
qidai, when<;^3 they settled ahout Phyuco, prohnhly tn Mygdo- 
Ilia, Tbeir country, hpwover, still retained their name. 



Thf3 name of this region, as before obsenrod^ %vas ancttrntly 
the name hy which Macetionin wm called. It lay north of 
Bottisea, and, like Eordia, in the valley of th*j Lydias. It 
itretehed itself to the Sinus ThermaictWp otj as it is now caibd^ 
the GuLf of Salon ic hi. 



FMOmk, 



Tliia district was in the north ern part of Macedonia. It 
was inhabited by various tribes of Pfponians, the principal of 
which were the Pekgoniaiu^ Jind th^ AgrianB, the latter of 
whom lived ncqr the sources of ilie Strynion. 



cttju^cmrcE. 



Chalcidice was a peninsula^ between the Thetmaic 4n4 
Etrymonic Galfa. It wjis so called froni the Chalddians of 
EuWn, who formcrl settlf?mfnt5 there at a remote periods 
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The region of Amphasitis lay north-east of /Rmathia, 
bozdering the Thennaic Gulf. 

SINTICA. 

The inland country of Sintica lay north to the region of 
LyncQSy inhabited by the LyncettL 

According to M. de Lisle's map of Greece, Macedonia lies 
between the 40"" and 42^^ of north lattitude, and the 37"^ and 
42° of the same longitude. Accordiog to this map, also, it 
is about 160 miles from north to soutll, and about 220 from 
east to west The form of the country is yery irregular, but 
its situation is excellent, being washed on the east by the 
.£gean, and on the west by the Ionian Seas, which afibrd 
many noble bays and excellent harbours. 

MOU:«TAINS. 

The most remarkable mountains of Macedonia, were the 
Scandian, and other branches from the chain of Hsemus, or 
the Balkan, Pangseus, Athos and Olympus. The three 
latter chiefly demand notice from their celebrity in history. 

Pangaus. — This mountain was anciently called Mons Cara- 
minus. It joined Mount Rhodope, near the sources of the 
river Nestus, and was inhabited by four difierent nations; 
nations which Megabyzus, the Persian general, with all his 
Dooierous forces, could not subdue. It was on this mountain 
that Lycurgus, a Thracian king, was torn to pieces ; and 
ancient poets say that Orpheus sat thereon, and called the at- 
tention of animate and inanimate nature to his song. 



- He sat alone: 



The rocks were movM to pity with his moan ; 

Trees hent their heads to hear him sing his wrongs ; 

Fieice tigers cronch'd around, and loll d their &wniDg tongues." 

YlBGIL^S GeoRGICS. 

Herodotus says, that Pang»us abounded in gold and silver 
mines. 

Aciij or Alhos. — The mountain of Act6, or Athos, is thus 
described by Pococke: '^We embarked at Lemnos, and 
landed at Monte 0anto, as it is called by the Europeans ; it 
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is th^ ancient Mount Athos in Macedonia, now etdled both 
GreirUs Jind Tnika, Haicm Oroiij th« * Holj^ Moumtinj* 
reasijii that there arc so many cciiivents on k^ to which I 
^vhol*^ manntfiin hcUmgs. It m a firomtJiitory which cxtej 
nlmost dlir^^ctly from noich to iouth^ being joined to ihtj c\ 
tin en! by a neck o( kml about n mile widn^ through wlli 
some hiistoriana Bay, that Xerxea cut a ehaniitdj in order 
cnrty his army a shorter way by watei from ona Ixiy to * 
othfjr, which seem* very improbable, nor did I eetr nmy tn 
of such a work. The bay oi' Contessn, to the north of tJ 
neck nf bnd, was called by thft anciunts Strymonkiijn, to t 
utioth of the bay of Monie Sanlo, ancimidy e silled E^ing'itkt 
and by the Greeks at tbig dtiy, AmouHnn^, from an i&Jand i 
that naiinj to the hottotn of it, between which and the gti 
of 8a ion ins, is the Ixiy of ILua Mamma, cdled by the a 
cjpofs Taronaeus. The northern cope of this promontory 
called CopB Latirnj and m the nromonlory NymphiEum c 
the ancients ; and the cnpa of Monte Ban to soema to be ll 
promontory Accaihos | over the former is the hi^'hest summ 
of MontiT. At bos, all tbft other partg of it, though hilly, ]n-.m 
low in compurtson of jL It is n vi^ry aiteep, rocky hetgL 
cfivrred with jiine trees. If ^ve suppose the perpf^ntliculfl 
height of it to bo foiir miles from the sea, (ihnugb 1 think J 
canrjot he m mnch,) it mny be f^a^fJily nccoonted^ if its Bhudtni 
con Id ninth to Lemnos, wnierh, they say^ is eig^hty mdes dia 
tajit, though I believe il la not above sixty.'* 

The jiassaHi^e which lierodotus says that Xerxos cut ihrmigl 
Mrrimt Athos, is jtistly considered by this traveller to bo erra 
neoim* ThB pioiaoiitory vm^ no morn than two hiindfiHi 
milei from Athens ; and yet he is iaid to bavt? t!mp(oyin*fl i 
numbnr of men three years, before crossing the H^lkspifii 
in separating it from thn continent, tind in making a canal hi 
Ills snipping. No mention of »uch a work m mdn by aay 
other writer, and oo traces of it have been riM witJi by an) 
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modem traveller. The work, however, alladed to, is a canal 
heiind the mountain, or through the uthmtu which joined it 
to the contineot of BAacedonia, ahout a mile and a half in 
leogth, and broad enough only to let two gallies go abreast 
This was no ej[tniordinary labour ; in our days, indeed, it 
^rouJd appear insignificant, if compared with the mighty 
achievements of enterprise carried forward on every hand. 

Plutarch and Pliny say that Mount Athos is so high, as to 
pTOfcct Its shade, when the sun is in the summer solstice, on 
the market-place of the city Myrrhina, in the island of Lem- 
nosL On this account, it is said, that the inhabitants of this 
^ty erected a brazen calf at the termination of the shadow, on 
which was inscribed this monostich : 

Half Lemnoc' calf doth Athtm* shadow hide. 

The height of Mount Athos, as taken barometrically by 
captain Gouider, and which may be deemed correct, is 6776 
English feet 

Accordine to Plutarch, a man named Stesicrates proposed 
to convert Mount Athos into a statue of Alexander the Ureat 
This would have been in circumference no less than 120 
iniJe&. and ten miles in ascent. The left arm of Alexander 
was to be the base of a city, capable of containing ten thou- 
sand inhabitants ; and the right arm was to hold an urn, 
from which a river was to empty itself into the sea. Alex- 
ander discouraged the project ; but it aflbrds an evidence of 
the grand ideas which the ancients entertained on subjects of 
architecture. 

Olympus. — High as Mount Athos is, the mountain of Olym- 
pus eiceeds it Herodotus says, that it was seen by Xerxes 
from Therms. The ancients, indeed, supposed that it touched 
the hesLTeoB with its top ; from which circumstance, they have 
placed the residence of the gods there, and have made it the 
coait of Jnpiter. Thus Homer says — 

Twdre dm were paat, and now tho dawning HfjtA 
The gods had wimmoiwd to the Otympian height: 
Jove, fiiat aeeending from the watery howen, 
Leads the long order of ethereal powers. 
When, like tM morning nuat in early day, 
Boat from the flood the daoffhter of the tea; 
Aad to the seats divine her flight addressed. 
There, &r apart, and high above the rest, 
Tile Thunderer sat : where old Olympus shrouds 
Hb handled heads in heaven, and props the ekradii 
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Aciinnrim^ to the notion of the pods, silso^ there whs ^ 
wind, rain, or clouda, but an eternal spimg- qu Olympi 
With th«? Greeksj it exceeded every other mountiun in Ciret? 
both for height, massiaesSj and graadeufj as we learn fro 
Ovid: 

Tliere Oafli, Pelion, OlbTya, PinJti», all, 

To the Mi rA.vbh«r & bufky fkll ; 

Tile mbqte of tlieir f t^rdure ahe cc^Uk^cU^ 

Nor {iroaJ QLympufl' buigtii kk [iltii^ts pr4>t£iCi£, 

By the same writer, the g:iant3 are fabled lo have madi 
Olympus the highest step of the ladder by which they endea 
YOU red to scale the abode of the immortals. 

Nar wertJ the gods tbemeelvcs more «aie abovtj 

IJilJ^ pilril oo hills, on uiomilaine moiinLain? lie, 
To make then matf approaches *o the- tky: 
Till Jove, no lori^r patient, took hie llrue 
To avtrnge T^itb thunder their audiiciona cntne. 

From its magnificencej this mountain has obtained the epi* 
lhet» of the brtmd OlympuSj and the mafty-ioprnd Olynipuu ; 
from thtt circumstance of its suminiia being oiten envcloneJ 
with dexite clouds, the cloudy Olympus ; and fruaj the refli:M> 
lion of thp 5now on its lofty peaks, rising irito a dark Mi3d 
sky, fur bi^yond the belt of mist that hangs on its &ide, iba 
shtfiin^ or brigkt Olympps. It b now called Elimbo, ia 
Romaic, and S a ma vat Eski, or the Celestial HousOj in 
Turkish* 

The heighi of Olympus is very grea^ biit not m grmi as 
was imn^incd by the ancienti. As to the notion of its beings 
beyond the ^cond region of the air^ it may be attributed to 
fhe fact, that leitfTs traced on the ashes of tbe aJtai of Jupiter, 
remained a long time u ad e faced. This altar stood on the 
very summit of OlympuSy and the g^od was worshipped by 
the superstitious Greek* with peculitir devotion. The inoun- 

1^* 1- : J.. .J II _ i..i ,.r . * .t L .t li jLi 
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catde, grazing in detached groups^ on the plain in the ibre- 
groond. All the rest consisted of parts of such magnitudei 
that, in their contemplation^ animated nature is forgotten. 
l^'e think only of that Being who is represented in the im* 
mensity of his works, and therehy indulge the same feelings 
^-liich first induced the benighted heathens to consider the 
tops of their mountains as habitations of the most high God.*' 
According to the philosopher Xenagoras, who attempted 
to measure Olympus, the height of the mountain is about 7000 
Knglish feet A French geometrician, however, says that it 
is no more than 6512 feet But in theae measurements, no 
nkention is made of a fixed base, to enable the reader to judge 
of the accuracy of the calculations. Snow is said to He on 
certain parts of the mountain during the whole year. The 
ascent to its utmost top is practicable in the summer season. 
Near the top is a small Greek chapel, where service is per- 
formed once a year; a remarkable contrast to the ancient 
mythology of the spot On the eastern side is the monastery 
of St Dionpius, the highest habitation on the mountain. 
The river Peneus, one <? the most transparent, gentle, and 
beautiful streams in the universe, washes the foot of Olym* 
poSy dividing it from Ossa, and making a multitude of small 
riands, covered with shady trees, and adorned with magni- 
ficent temples, grottoes, and other stately buildings. The 
best view of Oljrmpus is from the plain of Pella to ue north, 
or from the city of Salonichi, where its magnitude is so vast, 
as to fill all the view towards the westen^side of the Gulf 
of Thermae, and to dazzle the eyes of the beholder with the 
radiance reflected from its snow-clad summit Although 
fifty-five miles distant, so enormous is its size as to appear 
dose at hand. The base and sides of the mountain are 
covered with thick woods of oak, chestnut, beech, and plane- 
tree, and the acclivities are clothed with large nine forests, 
whence it is denominated by Horace, Shadowy Olympus, and 
by Seneca, Pine-bearing Olympus. 

RIVEBS. 

The piincipel rivers of Macedonia, are the Panyasus, 
Apsus, Laus, and Celydnus, which £dl into the Adriatic ; 
and the Haliacmon, Erigon, Aldus, and Strymon, which fall 
into the .£gean Sea : none of these, however, demand par- 
ticular notice, except the 

S/rjfflftoit. — This river is very celebrated in classical story. 
2» 
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There are few, indeed, of the ancient writers who do not 
make mention of it in their pages. Thus Virgil makes 
Orpheus sit upon its margin as he lamented his lost Cu- 
rydice. 

So close m poplar shades, her children gone, 

The mother-nightingale laments alone, 

Whose nest some prying churl had found, and thence, 

By stealth conveyed the unfeathered innocence. 

At the present day, the Strymon is called, at that part where 
it empties itself into the -ffigean, Golfi di Contessa. Accord- 
ing to the poets, a great number of cranes resorted to its mar- 
gin in the summer time. 

The Strymon rises in Thrace, and rolling with a rapid 
stream almost due south, after a course of seventy miles, it 
enters that bay which from it was called the Strymonic, by 
two broad and deep mouths. 

Besides these rivers, there are other smaller streams in 
Macedonia, as the Chidorus, Lydias, Astraeus, Pontus, etc. 
There are also many lakes formed by the overflowing of the 
Strymon, and the junction of the rivers Axius and Erigon. 
Near the Candavian mountains, moreover, is a celebrated 
lake, called the Lake of Prespa, and there are two others ; 
one in the province of Mygdonia, and one near the ancient 
city of Heraclia Sintica. 



CLIMATE, PRODUCTIONS, ETC. 



The air of Macedonia is, generally speaking, salubrious, 
and conducive to longevity. The soil is very fruitful. An- 
ciently, on the sea-coast especially, it produced a rich abund- 
ance of com, wine, and oil. The principal riches of the 
country, however, were its mines. Most of its mountains 
abounded with mineral treasures, whence the Athenians 
coveted, and fought for its possession. It is said, and his his- 
tory testifies in part to the assertion, that Philip obtained the 
empire of Greece by means of his ffold. 

Macedonia was celebrated in ancient times for an excellent 



CHAPTER II. 



TOPOGRAPHICAL HISTORT OF MACEDONIA. 



The TarioQS districts of the country of Macedonia eontliined 
a great number of cities and towns. Among them stands 
conspicuously the ancient Therms, afterwards called 

THEBSALONICA, 

by Cassander, in honour of his wife, daughter of king Philip. 

Tbessalonica was situated on the slope of a mountain at 
the bottom of the Thermaic Gulf It still is a town of con- 
siderable importance, under the abridged name of Salonica, 
of which Dr. Clarke gives the following description. 

^ The walls of Salonica give a very remarkable appear- 
ance to the town, and cause it to be seen at a great distance, 
being white-washed ; and, what is still more extraordinary, 
they are also painted. They extend in a semicircular manner 
horn, the sea, enclosing the whole of the buildings within a 
peribolusj or circuit of five or six miles ; but a great part of 
the space within the walls is void. It is one of the few re- 
maining cities which has preserved the ancient form of its for- 
tifications ; the mural turrets yet standing, and the waUs that 
support them being entire. Their antiquity is perhaps un- 
known ] for although they have been ascribed to the Greek 
emperors, it is very evident that they were constructed in two 
distinct periods of time ; the old Cyclopean masonry remain- 
ing in the lower parts of them, surmoimted by an upper struc- 
ture of brickwork. The latter part only may properly be re- 
ferred to the time of the Greek emperors, being also charac- 
terized by the method of building, which then became very 
general, of mixing broken columns and fragments of the 
early Grecian architecture and sculpture confusedly among 
the work. like all die ancient and modern cities of Greece, 
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its wretched aspect within is forcibly contrasted with the beau- 
ty of it9 external appearance, rising in a theatrical form upon 
the side of a hill, surrounded with plantations of Cyprus and 
other evergreens and shriibs. The houses are generally 
built of unburned bricks, and for the most part they are littJe 
better than so many hovels. The citadel stands in the hig^her 
part of the semicircular ran^e from Ae phore, and there is a 
bastion, with a battery, at either extremity towards the sea, 
but no fosse on the outside of the walls." 

There are many magnificent ruins of antiquity at Salon ica. 
Among these may be finurBemted, ml citadd^ or castle, winch 
is the old Greek citadel, or Acropolis ; a triumphal arch of 
Marcus Aurelius ; the colossal torso of a female statue, sup- 
posed to be that of the wife of Cassander ; a triumphal arch 
of Augustus ; another of Constantino ; a rotunda built after 
the manner of the pantheon at Rome ; an ancient temple of 
the ThermsBan Venus ; the ancient church of St. Sophia, cor- 
responding with the cathedral church of that name at Con- 
stantinople ; a magnificent Corinthian propylsBum of a large 
ei^cloped spaca, supposed to have been the hippodrome ; a tu- 
mulus without the walls of the city ; many shafts of ancient 
columns ; and several marble Soroi, which are now used as 
cisterns. 

The ancient importance of Thessabnica may be gathered 
from St. Paul's first epistle to the Thessalonians, chap. i. 8, 
where the apostle speaks of th^ faith of the Thessalonians 
being " spread abroad ;" upon which Grotius remarks, that 
many merchants traded from Thessalonica to all parts of 
Greece ; whence they had more than usually favourable op- 
portunities of making known their own conversion, and of 
promulgating the truths of the gospel. Christianity flour- 
ished exceedingly in Thessalonica, in the days of the apostle 
Pftul, as may be discerned in his two epistles addressed to the 
Thessalonians. 

At the present day, the corn, cotton, wool, bees' wax, and 
silk of all Macedonia are exnorted from Salonica. whirh isn 
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PELUL 



Tli» city TTaa ancienth" eaHed Bnnomis, or Bunomia. It 
was sitaated at the roomn of the rirer Actius, in the district 
of Bottiaea. It is rendered famous by its being the place at 
which Philip was educated, and the birth-place of Alexander, 
and also for having in its neighbourhood the tomb of Euri- 

eles, the Grecian tragic poet The town was greatly en- 
ged and beautified by Philip, traces of which may stiD be 
seen at Alakilesseh, with which it is identified. 



Berea was about thirty-five miles west of Thessalonica. It 
is said to have been built by Macedo, who gave it the name 
of his daughter Berea. In the Acts of the Apostles, St Paul 
speaks highly of the Bereans. They received the gospel 
"with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures 
daily, whether those things were so," Acts xviL 11 ; a noble 
example for mankind to follow in all generations. 

PTDNA. 

This city was situuted between the mouth of the rivers 
Haliacmon and Lydius, in the district of Pieria. It was 
called Cydna by some writers, and Citron by others. At the 
present (ay, it is known by the name of Kidroa. It was for 
some time in the possession of the Athenians, but it was afler- 
wards taken by Philip and given to Olynthus. It was in this 
city that Cassander massacred Olympias, the mother of Alex- 
ander the Great, with his wife Roxana, and his son Alexan- 
der .£gus. The &mous victory, also, which Paulus .Emi- 
lias gained over Perseus was fought in the vicinity of this 
city. 

EDESSA. 

Edessa, anciently called Mgmsij was situated in the dis- 
trict of .^Imathia, on the Via Bgnatia, thirty miles west of 
Pella. In the earliest ages, it was the capital of the Macedo- 
nian kingdom ; and when it had ceased to be the royal resi- 
dence, it continued to be the burial place of the Macedonian 
kings. In the days of Livy, it Was a city of considerable 
note. 



S2 lEISfOlEr OF THE UACm&mJMB. 

This city, fiubsi?qucntly called Cassandriaj from Cirsstindcr, 
stood on the DurTow isthmyB conoei:tmg the pciiinBuln of Ptd* 
iene with the main land. It has undergone mujjy ficUai* 
tudes. It was founded by ihe Corinthians, but after the Per- 
sian wnr it was subjected to the Atlaeniatis. Potid^a. r^ 
voUed from the Athenians^ and sustained a two years' ;sieg<e 
before it wai retnekn. An Athenian colony after wards occu* 
piod t^a town, wiiich became stibject to Philip of Maeedanioy 
in whoa« power it finally yielded. The town still retains tlut 
nanjB of Oassandria ; but it possesses no celebrity beyocui 
that which the page of hisLory imparts to its name* 

OtYHTHtJa 

The important town of Olynthus stood at the hend of tfae 

Toronaio g-ulf It was founded by the Chakidians and Ere* 
trians of Eubrea^ When Xerxes invaded Greece, it wns m 

I the Lands of the Boitiaei; but Artabazus suspi'cting their 

fidcHtyj took it from them and ^ve it to tlie Chakidianfi. 
AiWrwardsj Olynthus fell under the power of U»6 AiheiiHuii, 

1 but it revoked from them at the commencement of the Pelo* 

ponnesian war, and eecuiod its independence, from whieti 
lime it became the most important of the Chalcidian towns. 
Subsequently, it became subject to the Lacedaemonians: but 
after the Spaitan supremacy bad been destroyed by the cop- 

* quests of Epaminondos, it ag^n recovered ita indepcndencen 

I Finally, however, after a severe struggbj OlTnthus was tnkoi 

1 and destroyed by Philip^ he being jealous of the pijwer of ihe 

I Olynthians. 

I, 

4POLL0NM. 

ApoUnnin was situated on the riv^r Laus^ in ibe pn^nintQla , 
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town is often confounded with the ApoUonia visited by St 
PaoL The latter was a place of little note on the road from 
Amphipolis to Thessalonica. in connection with which it is 
mentioned, Acts xvlL 1. 

EPIDAlfNUS. 

EpidamnoB, a maritime city of Macedonia, among the 
Taukntii, was a colony of the Corcyreans, foanded by Pha- 
Hiu of Corinth, who is said to have descended from Herculea 
It was situated on the coast of Albania, in a peninsula which 
projects into the Adriatic, forming the southern boundary of 
the gulf of DiuuL Epidamnus underwent a long chanter d* 
vicissitudes, under the Corcyrean, Corinthian, and A&cedo- 
nian sway, and it eventually fell under the power of the Ro- 
mans, when its name was changed to Dynachium. from the 
conception that the former name was ominous. At tne present 
day, it is called Durazzo, and is included in the pachalic of 
Blnitari, near the borders of that of Berat It carries on 
some trade by sea in the exp>rtation of com, which grows in 
abundance in the neighbouring phins. Its population is near 
5000, and it has a Greek bishop. 

AMPrnpous. 

This town stood at the mouth of the river Strymon. which 
passed on each side of it, whence its name is derived. Ori- 
ginally, it was called Ennea Hodoi, '^ the nine ways" and be- 
k>neea to the Edonians. a people of Thrace. It was enlarged 
and fortified by the Atnenians, who took it about 437 b. c. 
During the Peloponnesian war, the town was taken by the 
Lacedaemonians, and at a later date it submitted to the power 
of Philip of Macedonia. 

Amnhipolis was one of the most important towns imder the 
control of the Macedonian empire. It has, however, been 
now long in ruins, and a vilWe of about one hundred houses, 
called Jeni Keui, inhabited by Turks and Greeks, occupies 
part of its site. M. Cousinery, French consul at Salonichi, 
found some traces of the town wall, some remains of sculp- 
ture, and a curious Greek inscription of a decree of banisn- 
ment t^^ainst two citizens, at Amphipolis. Some medals, also, 
are still found on its site. 

Amphipolis is mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles as one 
of the places through which St Paul passed to Thessalonica. 
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Amphipolis was oa tbo direct road to ih^t city from PhUii 
Acts Jtvii. I. 

The above are all the principal towits of wUlcli any 
tailed account can he given. There were others of some nc 
eoncermng which little is known. Among these mny — 
eiit^imeraied the town of Ichnae, celebrated for aii wneient 
temple : the town of Diunu at the foot of Olympus ; Cdetruwi, 
ihe modoria Kastori^, oc Kesrie ; Heraclea, situated on the 
er^x Equation rond ; PcLngotkia^ near the sources of the 
Uf vmon ; Aphytiit, where wna a celebrated temple of Ba<?- 
thm ' MendjT, a colony of Eretria in EubcEa ] Scione, &ikl 
to hnve been (oundcd by the PeUeniarjs, from Achaia, m Pe- 
bponne^us; Sane, fout^ded by the inhabitafits of Aadros; 
Acanthus, situated on itie low, flat isthmus which conoccis 
the peninsula of Acte with the main land ; and ChtUcia, oue 
of the chief tow^s in the interior of the peninsula of chiiki- 
dice Many of these, with otheia of less note, have pa^ 
away, like a cloud m the morn of a bright siimmer^s dayi 
leaving no trace of their existence ; and tho^e which remam 
ate folfowing fast m the track of desolation. 
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HISTORY OF THE POUTY OF THE BfACEDONIANS. 

It has been seen in the preceding pages, that Macedonia 
was anciently inhabited by various nations. An Argive 
colony, conducted by Caranus, is said to have invaded .£raa- 
thia, one of its districts, by tbe command of an oracle, and to 
have been conducted by a flock of goats to the city of Edessa, 
which they took during a storm. This colony gradually en- 
larged their dominions by their sword, and by their kind- 
ness to the vanquished, so that m process of time, the various 
tribes were reduced into one nation, under one monarch, 
whose position in the state, was as foUowa. 

THE KINGLT POWEH. 

Although the Macedonians were governed by a monarch, 
yet they enjoyed greater liberty than most of the Grecian 
states. Their monarchs ruled, but it was after the maxims of 
natural equity. Their authority was sufficient to enable 
them to act as the guardians of the state, but not to render 
them its oppressors. They dared not commit any flagrant 
injustice to gratify their own wills, or their private revenge. 
A law was laid down for their actions at the commencement 
of the constitution, and it was not subverted but with the king- 
dom. Hence, Lucian, introducing Philip and Alexander in 
his '^ Dialogues," makes the former call the Macedonians 
" freemen." 

The crown of Macedonia was hereditary ; and it continued 
in the family of the founder of the monarchy till the destruc- 
tbn of that &mily after the death of Alexander. The stricl 
line of succession, however, was not always followed. It 
was nearly four centuries before any deviation took place 
irom the lineal order, but after that period, the crown wa^ 
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sometimes s^h^d byi or conaigned to a coUat^roJ btanch of 

Tlip ctimpl.utiUf of Uic subjfs-ts of ibr king of IVlHeodoiikt 
wert.^ ht^Mid by liim in person. In civil cuees, he waK bonnii 
10 aclnimmtcr jiiatkn \t\ nn c^von scale; find tboic wbo plead i*il 
before him w^^m ailovvi^ a libt-irty of apeecli unkuow^n to oibt^r 
Tiatio»s* To wh^t vjti^ni th^s ireedom was c^irrifid will ap* 
|k.'ar ffotn the foUowing anecdotes, as relat«?d by Philurch niid 
Athi?iiBctia, An old wrunnrj, bavin g a caiise in ihc* king^*ii 
courts nrgml Phtlip's pt^risir^nnl nttcntion to it. The moi^arch 
did ool refaiL\ but excused deky, by alle^nng- u'ant of tinje. 
Provoked at this condncti the woman repbed, **If yoti can- 
not find IdmuT* to do jussticfi, cmm to be a king." it m stiid 
ag^m^ thnt nu M woiuati plcadiunf bur own mu$^ b^for^ him, 
im^ Mnnoyftd by her ll^ng■th^n«d imrraiive, eng-n^^^od in convcr* 
lailon witb a by^wndcri npon whiizh th« wontLin iiidigmmtly 
cxcbdni'^dT '* I nppmil!" Philip snrpnised^ saifJ^ "AppJtUf 
t^ whom'jC^ *^ From the king inattffntivc/' shr nmwered^ 
* ^ !o t be k in g a f t e nfi v a " Ph ill p r ect? i v ed t b is m a j visl tehu k e, 
jind without tb*^ Icost r^sentm*?nt. This cirsrum conlinued »$ 
ionnf as Iho mormrcby provait'-d in Macedonia ; for Li>y tells 
of Ptrseug, llie last of this i 11 n at Hon a mcr^ tlint he sal in an 
ivory rbaifj and heaid causes^ itnd even ihoso of mmor con- 
sen uencrj, 

In all capital cmea of pntiiahment, the cause was sulmijt- 
ted to the people or i\m nrmy ; nor was it till ihty hod pHised 
sentence, tbat the king con Id order tb^ criminnl to txeinitjon* 
Many instances of thig may be sern m the life of Ale.mndt*r, 
who maintained the ^uMom wht*n In filrrin^ rountritst*, ntiil J 
in the midst of his vietortos. Cnrtius says, indeed, thai whrn fl 
in the fury of hk angm, h*: killed hi? friend Clitrts, he ^ooj ^ 
ielfK'-onvicted of acting contrary to the ccmsiitntion ol hi^ 
country, and would havtj bid vioknt hands on himwdf, if the 
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ranks gave their advice to the monarch without hesitation, 
and they were considered his friend and counsellors. The 
result of this conduct was, that, for many centuries, the Mace- 
donians preserved a firm loyahy ana attachment to their 
ruleis. It is difficult to pursue a proper course of loyahy : 
even the Macedonians carried their affection towards their 
monarch too far, hy making a law, or adopting it from the 
Persians, to the effect, that not only conspirators, but all theif 
relations should be put to death. Alejuinder saw the injus- 
tice of this law, and showed his wisdom and clemency by 
dispensing with its rigour. 

When the kings of Macedonia were sick, the whole nation 
united in prayers for their recovery, and exhibited all the 
signs of sorrow usual for their dearest relations. When they 
died, they were interred in the royal sepulchre, and the peo- 
ple mourned for them as for their parents. Such was the 
paternal character of the princes of Macedonia, and such the 
filial obedience of their subjects. They were united in one 
common bond of affection, and harmony prevailed between 
them for many a long age. According to Justin, the friends 
of the Macedonian kings were companions in war, and asso- 
ciates in the empire. They were permitted to wear purple, 
were entnisted with armies, to act at pleasure, and when the 
Macedonian greatness triumphed over nations, they were ap- 
pointed governors of them with all the pomp and power of 
majesty. 

The kings of Macedonia were rigidly strict in the educa- 
tion of their children. Their sons were educated under the 
best masters in learning and science, and their daughters in 
the practice of every virtuous art. Alexander's speech to 
Sisigambis, the queen-mother of Persia, illustrates this. 
" Mother," said he, " the robe I have on was not only the 
gift of my sister, but the work of her hands." From this 
cause the princes of Macedonia were usually learned, or 
patrons of learned men. Thus, Archelaus honoured Euri- 
pides, while living, and mourned for him when he died. 
Philip was generous to every genius or learned man who 
sought his aid, deeming himseu honoured thereby. Justin 
says, that he would pardon even the lampooner, because he 
would not punish genius in an enemy. So many learned 
men resorted to his court, that it has Deen said of his son, 
Alexander the Ghreat, if he had not been the most active 
warrior in the world, he would have been the most celebrated 
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hf wiadmn. Thn oYmnrrAthn ib bg^tod \ for in 

^^ ft nttttt iib«j|itsiMrtlL ih^ (^otatUfUMK* of hit friifttd/' 

/^^tft. *iviL IT* 

Tijd R^ijcbte of tii« lucirrnfil nnd mse, if lit* lip not n Tery^ 
cimri, must become wiser fur Uia companionship. Thai 
Al<^x?*ntJ€r wos ncn c»3lebrai6d for wisdom, therefor© must be 
iiiln bailed U) h'm pissmon for isnar ^ n pastfic^n whi(*h oxtin* 
gifisiim ail Uii^ b<^BC ft?eline^ifi of hmnen rjatuie, aiad frt^qtit^ntly 
entires tiie ^lOsaeAsor to train ply upon kerning ami scif^nc*! os 
thingis of little worth " Wtir, ant] tlit* din of war, ij< the tnaait 
harmoniouir music to the; curji cif stn^h fii tho world r-rtUa 
heroes, and tin? tEw*tics of a baltlr- fvcdd the acm^ of wi»t!f*m. 

The houselndd of the kin^fs of Mac<'<ionb wim vrry simpkjit 
in it* ntntc They hnd n hfr g^iar^i bin ii €oii«j«!i*^d only of 
n. few mtimh^ri Tho jKJSt, linwnvcr* wnn one of hig^h 
honour; for Oxathrtis^ tho br other of D/irimt, was ndwiilUHl 
into their nnmhon Besides tlieae^ therfe wcro othc^r housf^bold 
Irnop, the rommnnders of which were men of note; nn^ 
<?VLni the priral" men uf tliis body were somettmei raii#?d to 
honoumbU posts. Among^ thf* civil atlicer*, th^it of j^pcfctftry 
%vaa re^^kont.^i the most honorable. Tho otTiCi* of thi» time- 
lion^iry vvra? to drnwup orders, nnd see them executed. Tlie 
royal physiciiiji, niKn, wajs n pi^rssim of note in tht^ court of 
Macedonia!, and was iroated as an intim?-it« fri*>nd of Uie 
monarch, 

It may he mentionH thfir, nlrhongh the kings of Macodonm 
were, in g4*neml, brdr^Yod by iheir snbjects, it would not a|y 
pear that ibt^y rultfd untiisturbed by jt^alous jimbjtion. 7' he 
reform of tht^ government v\hi<'K Arehelaus sought to effi^ti, 
WHS jK^roiitly impended by the jealous hostility of the nobl(?», 
who, in his reig-n, werp a kind of pity princes, barely con- 
ceding to hiiii the right of prrcndt^nci?* Th*^!Hrt Jaris wauld 
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Among the Macedonians, the princes acted as occaqjpnal 
priests, and offered sacrifices for themselves and the people. 
The life of Alexander affords vatLny illostrations of this fact : 
he ofiered sacrifices, erected altars, mstituted games, and dedi- 
cated statues, in order to propitiate the imaginary deities of 
the Blacedonians, or in gratitude for hts rictories. 

The priests of Macedonia themselves do not appear to have 
had any influence in the state heyond that which their sacer- 
dotal office gave them. Their occupation was solely to offi- 
ciate in the many vain and ridiculous rites that made up the 
sum of the religion of the Macedonians. 

What this religion was, wiU be found described at length 
in the History of the Greeks ; for the religion of the Mace- 
donians was that of the other Greeks. But it may be here 
mentioned, that Jupiter, Hercules, and Diana, were held in 
especial reverence among them : the first, as their protector ] 
the second as the patron of the brave ; and the third, as the 
goddess of hunting, a sport of which they were peculiarly 
n>nd. So vain had they become, like the rest of mankina. 
^ in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened,*' 
Rom. i 21. 

THE lOLrrA&Y POWER. 

The art of war was the glory of the Macedonians. Their 
warlike disposition exhibited itself in the earliest ages, and it 
kept pace with their extension of empire. It was this war- 
like s{>irit indeed, that enabled them to conquer the various 
tribes in their own country, and to extend their dominions. 
By degrees, they acauired such skill in that terrible art, that, 
jomed with invmcible courage, they became so powerful, as 
to overthrow the mightiest empire in existence, that of Persia. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the small kingdom 
of Macedonia, though in itself a nursery of .soldiers, supplied 
Alexander with troops sufficient for tnis enterprize. The 
recmtts he received n-om thence could not repair the losses 
and fati^es of war, and fill the places of those veterans who 
were dismissed by him to their native home. The greater 
portion of his army must have consisted of mercenaries. Ac- 
cordingly, it is said, that when at Susa, he received a rein- 
forcement of 16,000 men, of whom 6500 only were Mace- 
donians. It is said, also, that Greek mercenaries, to the 
number of 23,000 men, tired of the unceasing din of war, lef^ 
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the ranks of his army immediately after his demise, in order 
to retf^rn home to enjoy repose. 

But although the whole of Alexander's forces were not 
Macedonians, still the great strength of his army lay in the 
Macedonian phalanx, which was one of those grand military 
innovations, which have rewarded their inventors with power, 
conquest, and fame. During two centuries, this phalanx was 
deemed invincible, and no military tactics could avert its 
power. It consisted of one thousand and twenty-four files, 
and sixteen deep. Polybius says, that the soldiers in this 
phalanx stood so close to each other, that the spears of the 
fifth rank reached beyond the front of the battle. Those be- 
hind the fifth rank leaned their spears on the shoulders of 
those who were before them ; and, locking them fast, pressed 
urgent against them when they made the charge, so that the 
first five ranks possessed the impetus of the whole phalanx. 
Hence it was that their charge was irresistible. It could not 
be withstood by the shorter weapons and less compact arrange- 
ment of the Greeks in general, much less by the rude and 
undisciplined multitude of Asiatics. 

But even this phalanx was not at all times composed solely 
of Macedonians. Arrian says, that after the conquest of 
Persia, Alexander formed the three foremost ranks with Ma- 
cedonians, the twelve next with Persians, and the hindmost 
file of Macedonians, by which intermixture, the want of skill 
and bravery in the Persians was compensated. It is probable 
they were all called Macedonians, though twelve parts out of 
sixteen were Persians. 

Besides the phalanx described, there were two other foot 
divisions in the army of the Macedonians : namely, the light- 
armed, and the peltastae, or targeteer. When they were ia 
the field of battle, the phalanx was generally drawn up in 
the centre, and the horse and light-armed troops in two unes 
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" Alala, alala," a word which answers to the apirit-fltiiTiiig 
Knglish word, " Huzza." 

With respect to the hardihood, frugality, and good order 
of the Macedonian troops, all authors are agreed. Through 
a long period cf time they were much admired for the regu- 
larity df their discipline. When in the field, a place was 
marked out for a camp, and well fortified hy a ditch and 
trench. Their tents were small, serving only as a covering 
against the indemency of the weather. These were made 
of sldns, and were sometimes used in fording rivers. The 
tent of the Macedonian monarch was pitched in die centra 
This consisted of two apartments, one wnerethe long reposed| 
the other where he gave audiences. 

In all the wars of the Macedonians, the king was command* 
er-in-chief In camp, in sieges, and in battles, he went every 
where, and directed all movements. On these occasions, also, 
he fared as meanly as any of his soldiers, and fiir ezceeded 
them in his labours. Lavy records of the last Philip, that he 
trod in the steps of his ancestors, and disdained that his am 
ahoald. excuse him from any part of the fiiti^e which he 
required at the hands of the meanest IMacedonian. 

The arms oithe Macedonians were both offensive and d^ 
lensive. According to Arrian, they had a large shield, called, 
in Greek, ^ aspis," and a small buckler, calm, *^ pelts ;" the 
former belongmg to the heavy armed troops, the utter to the 
targeteers. Their swords were made for pushing and catr 
ting : the hilts of these were made in various forms. The 
Macedonians also made use of daggers, similar to those used 
by the Persians. Their spears were of two kinds, long and 
snort The long spear was used by the phalanx, and it was 
frequently twenty-one feet in lengtL The shorter n>ear was 
used by the light-armed troops. The head piece of the Msr 
cedonians was made of raw ox-hide. Livy speaks of home 
being attached to it It is probable that th^ were the wings 
ef a double crest, one of which was struck from the heaor 
piece oi Alexander, at the battle of Granicus. The Mace* 
diHiians, also, had breastplates made of quihed linen, and they 
wore a peculiar kind of military shoe. The horsemen wOTe 
the same defensive arms as the foot, except that their buckleia 
were smaller and their spears shorter. 

When the Macedonians were in quarters, in order to pre- 
serve discipline, military games were instituted, wherein re* 
wards, both honorary and lucrative, were bestowed. Aiier a 
victory, their kings were wont to reward such as had distill* 
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guished themselves. Those who fell m the hattle were hon- 
oured with public monuments, and their family freed from 
tribute. In every other respect, the soldiers of Macedonia 
were treated with great consideration. When the time of 
their service expired, or if they were rendered incapable of 
serving, they were dismissed with ample provision for them- 
selves, that they might enjoy repose, ana excite the youth 
among them to follow in their path of warlike fame. 

Thus it appears that the Macedonians were peculiarly a 
warlike people. They were trained up to the use of arms^ 
and hence they preferred war to peace. Even if their own 
monarchs were not engaged in spreading desolation in the 
world, they were ever ready to receive hire for the slaughter 
of their species from foreign potentates. Lost to every prin- 
ciple of humanity and benevolence, they looked upon tne rest 
of mankind as their prey. Hence it was, that the ambition 
of Alexander to conquer the known world was fostered and 
brought into action. He knew the material he held in his 
hands. He knew that the soldiers of Macedonia were an- 
imated, like himself, by a love of conquest ; and that they only 
wanted a leader to conduct them on to rapine and slaughter. 
This is an awful picture of human nature ; testifying at once 
to the evils that waited on paganism, to the corruption of the 
heart of man, and to the necessity of his being, m all ages, 
bom again unto righteousness and true holiness, that he may 
desire to follow the precepts of his Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 



THE COMMONALTY. 

History has not preserved any records concerning tne gra- 
dations of society among the Macedonians. As, however, 
nothing is related touching revolts among the poorest classes, 
it may be concluded, that, though they might be in bondage, 
they were not the victims of rapacity and cruelty. The great 
landholders, forming the aristocracy, seemed to have resided 
orincinallv on their estates, avoiding: con^regratiner in cities ; 
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tlon 'was similar to that of the lord marchers of the feudal 
ages in Christendom. Besides, the system of appenages waa 
productive of prejudicial efifects. As in modem ages, they 
were mostly hereditary ; hence the granting such not only 
w^eakened the kingdom, hut often opened a door to intrigues, 
didturhances, and foreign intervention. Perdiccas saw this 
evil, and endeavoured to remedy it; hut hts success was 
not er|ual to his exertions. The evil still continued, and. 
in process of time, Macedonia was like ^ a house divided 
against itself." 

LAWS. 

It has heen seen that the laws of the Macedonians consisted 
only in the decrees of their princes, founded on the principles 
of natural equity ; and that in capital cases judgment was 
awarded hy the army. It may he here ohserv^, that the 
accused was suffered to defend himself with the greatest 
freedom, and that in douhtful cases the torture was permitted 
without respect of person. 

The punishments among the Macedonians were of various 
kinds. Sometimes the criminals were thrust through with 
dans, and at others, crucified with their heads downwards. 
In some cases, they were, also, thrown chained into rivers ; 
hut that which was most frequent was stoning to death, wherein 
the army were alike judges and executioners. 

COMMERCE. 

The commerce of the Macedonians was very limited. For 
traffic, indeed, they had very little facility. Nearly the whole 
of the ports on the coast of Macedonia were in the hands of 
the Grecian states, or of colonies from Greece, who were 
always jealous of, and hostile to rival traffic. Hence the Ma- 
cedonians were generaUy deprived of those henefits which 
commerce confers on those hy whom it is conducted in an 
active and enlightened spirit: for 

The band of eommerce was dencned 

To aModate all the branchea of mankind ; 

And if a boondleaa plenty be the robe, 

Trade is the golden giidle of the globe. 

Wise to promote v/htdever end he means, 

God opens fruitful nature's various scenes : 

Each climate needs what other climes produce, 

And offers fomething to the general use : 

No land but listens to the common call, 

And in ntom nfteivcs sapply from all.— CoWPsm 
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It 18 probable, however, that Macedonia exported some of 
that box-wood, to which the prophet Ezekiel refers as beingf 
" brought out of the isles of Chittim " Ezek. xrvii. 

REVENUE. 

The revenue of the Macedonians arose chiefly from their 
gold and silver mines, which produced an abundance of the 
precious metals. It was this that enabled the Macedonian 
monarchs to maintain and reward their troops with so liberal 
a hand. " Gold's attractive metal'' was to them, in truth, the 
" spur of activity," and a powerful incentive to both good and 
evu ; the latter preponderating. In different ages, many coins 
were struck in Macedonia. One of the most remarkable was 
the Phillippic, so called from bearinsf the bust of Philip, the 
father of Alexander. This coin is frequently mentioned by- 
ancient authors, and it was for a long time the current coin 
of Greece. Many others are mentioned by antiquarians, and 
some are yet extant in the cabinets of the lovers of the an- 
tique. These not only bear the busts and inscriptions of the 
princes in whose reign they were coined, but also the names 
and %ures having reference to the cities where they were 
struck, on their reverses. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE KINGDOM Of MACEDONIA, FROM THE EABLIE8T 
AGES TO THE FOUNDATION OF THE ICACEDONIAN 
EMPIRE. 



Although no ancient writer has written a connected ac- 
count of the Macedonian monarchs, yet the pages of Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Diodorus, Slculus, Strabo, Justin, Pliny, 
Solinus, etc., afford much light on the origin and development 
of the Macedonian kingdom. The first monarch was, 

CARAKOSj 

a native of Argos, and a remote descendant of Hercules. 

Caranus, from some unknown cause, left his country about 
B. c. 813, accompanied by a considerable body of Greeks, in 
search of a foreign settlement. Consulting the oracle where 
he should proceed, and what measures he should take in 
establishing his colony, it is said he was answered, that he 
should be guided in nis measures by the direction of goats. 
Caranos proceeded into Macedonia, and particularly the small 
principally of j^mathia, then governea by a prmce called 
Midas, and drew near to its capital, Edessa. The sky being 
suddenly overcast, and a heavy storm coming oOj Caranof 
observed a herd of goats running for shelter into the city. 
Recalling to memory the response of the oracle, Garanus 
commanded his men to follow him closehr, and entering the 
city by surprise, he possessed himself of it, aod eventually 
of the kingdom. 

Such is Justin's account of the origin of the mighty M^c^- 
donian monarchy ; and though there is an air ^ romaHefi 
thrown over it, in the matter of the oracle, yet the main fiswrtt 
seem to be substantially correct It is connrmed, indeed, by 
the Mar^^yniqp standard. In oider to perpetuate the niem<»y 
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of this extraordinar]^ event, Caranus made use of a goat in 
that standard ; and it is remarkable, that in Scripture, a goat 
was symbolical of Alexander the Great, the most celebrated 
of the Macedonian monarchs. 

At the period when Caranus took possession of the king- 
dom of i^mathia, Telegonus, the friend of Priam, and one 
of the heroes of the Trojan war, governed Poenia ; and there 
were several other petty princes presiding over the several 
regions of which Macedonia is composed. Caranus subdued 
several of these princes, and added their dominions to his 
own, laying thereoy the foundation of that kingdom which 
bis successors rendered so celebrated in history. 

Caranus is said to have ruled twenty- eifftit years, after 
which he was succeeded in his kingdom oy his son. 

COENUS. 

Coenus reigned for an equal length of time, during which 
no events are recorded, and then left his throne to bis son. 

THYHMAS. 

Nothing is known concerning the actions of Thyrmas. 
He possessed the crown of Macedonia forty-five years, and 
then bequeathed it to his son. 

PERDICCA9 I. 

This prince followed the example set him by his ancestor, 
Caranus, in the extension of his cfominions. Feeling that he 
was stronger than his neighboi^s, he carried war into their 
territories ; and he was so successful in his conquests, that the 
liffht of his " glory" has been obscured, like that of most 
other heroes, by the shades of romance which have been cast 
over it by his panegyrists, particularly the marvel-loving 
Herodotus. From tnis circumstance, what Perdiccas in 
reality performed cannot be stated. The onlv fact which can 
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Perdiecas was fueeeeded in his kingdom by 



AKCiers. 

Argatts was a mild and heaeGcietii prince, and governed 
Lift |MH>pU with applause. In bis reiffn, the lUyrians, a fierce 
auwi barbarous nation, invaded the Macedonians, and caused 
th^«n much alarm ; but Argsus baring by a stratagem drawn 
th««i^ irrfo bis power, (til upon them, anid put iSem to tbe 
t'Mord witb great slaugbter 

Affptu* ruled ower Briacedonia tbirty-two years, when be 
dituif and left the kingdom to PhUip i. 

raiLiF L 

This monarch is said to have b^cn wise and raliant ; but 
lirjr.hiuq is recorded of the transactions of bis reign, except 
that he riesisted the attacks of the Illyrians with great courage. 
Arrjjrdtfi^ to some authors, he rei^^ned thirty-five yean, at 
the end of which time he was slain in l/attle, leafing the crown 
to his infant son. 

JEBOPL'S, 

At the commencement of the reign of Mropu9, the Thra- 
cbns and llljrrians rava^red the country of Macedonia, and 
w^re successful in all tbeir battles with his subjects. At 
kn:?th, howerer, enraged by the misfortunes they had en* 
drsiedj and cooceiirtng that they could only be successful 
nwUr the auspices of their kmg, they carried the infant 
JEto^fOB with them to battle ; and, either encouraged by his 
pr«seoce, or disdaining to leave him in danger, they fought 
with such obstinate resolution, that tbe;|r put their fi)es to flight, 
and obliged them to retire from tbetr country. No fiirther 
partlirobrs are related of the life of this prince bj^aticient his- 
tofians. He reigned finty-two years, and left bis kingdom to 

AVCETAM. 

Aluam commenced his reign when the Grecian states were 
seddnz to extend their £ime and dominion by sea and kind, 
when the a&irs of Asia and the east had undergone a mighty 
change by the fall of the Assyrian empire, and the coalition 
(/the Medes and Persians, ondor the jnstly celebrated Cymsi 
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piul wb<?ti the princ^ii in hii vicinity hegtm to fml tbe e0a 
ortbi? Ormjin pawtir on Urn one haiidf onU of bU Of^wli 
Rffiictt*il kirr.:dorT> on ihe other. Ii <ltH*« not appear^ hci\n?tiii 
tbnl A!**t^tii© t<iok ptut in th^ turbulr.neo of tho timrw ; raUj« 
lie Stonxi to hnrn cimumU*d hitj»#*^lf witii thn kingtlom Idi b| 
by htsf un<!*i»ttjrs, and fbtr^jhl lather to preserve liial i^ , . 
tlinn tn run tin^ kLzard of wiar, throiu4i an aii3btiii.ftij dfsstre 
of incrraftiuig his po^at^^ionjc, M? (iiptl after a reiffii ofiwistify- 
ihnjo y«iari, and wnj aiucc^eih*d in his kingUom % Amyt — * 



AWaSTJkB t 

In ihfi reiifn of Amyntas^ tho kingdom of Mucedcmm ' 
tmi rm\}g into JTnpcnijniri^, when it wria doflmrri tf> reecim!! 
ch^jckt liy hftcomin^' tributary to th© Perisinns undf^r L>arlu^1 
(Sm th*i Himury of tht3 Ptiatims, chap. IV ) IVInrdouiiw^ th< 
Ftirstan geniTfil, is said by f ii/rcHlmtiM to have un oca I'd Mac^ 
tinntfi trj tbtr Fc^ri^inti dominions. Tbia^ mu.ft^ bownvrr, \m uu 
der stood in n, tminct&l aenae. Tho Persians ne*v«r did di 
prive Amyntas, or any of his posterity, of iha kiu^don 
on the contrary* irentwl ihorn n I ways witb kindn<?s« ao 
spfH't. AifiyntJiit bowed lo l)m stcirni with wllit^h ho 
thrmiteu«?tl, and tberidjy^ f!»eapi?d it^ lerruis. His son Alexui* 
dor, indeed J was mode choice of by Maxdonius to bi ■ 
Utsgiidor to tho (i redan *tiito», which Jl a proof of tlu ^^^ 
ealinmtion in which Xlvay w«ro held by, and of liieir ^dulf^ur 
the Ftrsian court. 

Macedonia wm subject to Persia during the remain tJcf of 
tbt teign of Amyntaa^ which lasted forty 'nm^ yenri, And i ' 
dujinj^ the chief port of tbi next rdgn. 
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PERDICCA8 IL 



The peace of Perdkcafl was disturbed for some ^ears bj 
die ambkioas desigos of his youogest brother, Philip, who 
aspired to the throne. la the beginniDg of his reign, indeed, 
Perdiccas found himself surrounded by suspicious friends, 
and open foes. The Thracians, and other barbarous nations, 
locked upon his kingdom with an envious eye ; the Persians 
afiected to treat him as their vassal ; and the Athenians me- 
naced the safety of his throne by their colonies and aUies on 
the sea-coast Ferdiccas amused the latter with a show of 
friendship ; but when he found that they treated him as an 
inferior, he resolved to check their progress in the vicinity of 
his dominions. 

When a monarch is disposed for war, occasion will seldom 
be wanted to find some pretext to justify the commencement 
of the strife. Thus it was with Perdiccas. The city of Epi- 
damnum, distracted by seditions at home, and threatened by 
Ibreign foes, was in the mmost distress. The weaker party 
had called the lUyrians to their assistance, by which the gov- 
ernment was so reduced, that they sent to the Corcjrreans and 
Corinthians for aid. The Corinthians sent relief to Epidam- 
nam, which the Corc3rreans resented, and sent a fleet on the 
coast of Macedonia, in order to compel the Epidamnians to 
nbmit to whatever terms they thought proper to prescribe. 
The Athenians took part in these proceedings, and ]?erdicGas 
embraced the opportunity of declaring war against that state. 
The first measure of Perdiccas was, to persuade the Chal- 
cidians to abandon their sea-ports, and to inhabit and fortify 
the city of Olynthua. Enraged at such a proceeding, the 
Athenians determined to revenge themselves on those who had 
deserted them, and on the instigator of their defection, Per- 
diccas. To this end, they sent Agnon with a fleet, and a 
large army on board, to besiege Potidea, and to reduce the 
Chairidians ; bat the plague infecting his army, he was 
obliged to return widiout accomplishing his purpose. He 
hk Potidea as he found it, Uocked up by a small army the 
Athenians had there before, and which eventually proved 
waSSdesA for its reduction. By the end of winter, the Potide- 
ans were so much reduced, that they stipulated with the 
Athenian generals, Xenophon, Hestiodorus, and Caliimachus, 
to retire from the city, b. c. 431. 

Another cause which tended to widen the breach between 
As AiliBiiiaiis and PmdiceaB was as foUowB. One of tfas 
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principalities of Upper Macedonia was the appanage of Philip,^ 
younger brother of Perdiccas, and another was the inhent- ' 
ance of Derdas, cousin to the royal family. About the time 
of the Corcyrean war, Perdiccas proposed to deprive both his 
brother and his cousin of their territories, and the Athenian 
administration thought proper to take those princes under its 
protection, and support them against the intended injury. 
Perdiccas resented this as a breach of the ancient alliance, 
and perhaps this was the chief motive of his inciting the 
Chalcidians to revolt, and of his hostility to the Athenians. 

The breach between the Athenians and Perdiccas became 
wider and wider. On his part, he intrigued not only with 
the Chalcidians, but with the Potideans and Bottiasans, sub- 
jects of Athens in his neighbourhood, for the purpose of en- 
gaging them to revolt ; while on theirs, they incit^ the pow- 
erful sovereign of Thrace, Sitalces, to dethrone him, and to 
bestow his kingdom on Amyntas, who had been expelled by 
Perdiccas his uncle from his inheritance. 

The ruin of Perdiccas seemed inevitable. Sitalces chose 
the winter for the invasion of Macedonia ; at which season 
he put himself at the head of a large army, and with Amyntas 
in his train, he directed his march for the inland district of 
Macedonia, which had been the appanage of Philip, father 
of Amyntas. Here the young prince still had friends, and 
the towns of Gortynia and Atalanta opened their gates to his 
protector. Perdiccas trembled for the event Weakened by 
civil war with the princes of his family, he was utterly un- 
equal to meet the Thracian army in battle. He attended 
upon its motions only with his cavalry, while his people 
sought refuge in fortified towns, or in the mountains, woods, 
and marshes. 

The first opposition that Sitalces encountered was from the 
town of Eidomeng, which he took by assault He next at- 
tacked Europus ; but unskilled in, and unprovided for sieges, 
he there failed. The Macedonian horse now made some 
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howeTer, as it was known that he had actually entered Mace- 
donia, an embassy was dispatched to make excuses for the 
omission, with presents for the Thracian monarch. Gratified 
by this attention, Sitalces now sent a part of his army into 
Chaicidice^ and the ravage of that country was added to the 
detraction of the internal provinces. The people, however, 
ibond security in their towns ; for the whole force of Thrace 
^vras of litde avail against a Grecian town moderately fortified. 
One stroke of refined policy on the part of Perdiccas 
broQorht the unhallowed hope of the Athenians to the ground, 
and saved Macedonia from destruction. The rigour of the 
season having paralyzed the efibrts of the Thracians for a 
brief period, Perdiccas embraced the oppoitunity for negotia- 
tion. He found means to communicate with Seuthes, nephew 
and principal favourite of the Thracian monarch, to whom he 
ofiered Stratonice his sister in marriage, with a large portion. 
The intrigue succeeded. After Macedonia had been trodden 
under foot by the Thracians for a whole month, and mis- 
chief had been done beyond calculation, Sitalces, led his forces 
home without accomplishing the purpose for which the expe- 
dition was undertaken. A treaty of amity followed between 
the two monarchs, and the Mzu^edonian princess gave her 
hand to Seuthes. 

Dehvered from this exigency, in order to be revenged on 
the Athenians, Perdiccas allied himself with the Spartans in 
the first Peloponnesian war, b. c. 429 ; and much of the suc- 
cess of Brasidas was owing to his active co-operation ; the 
particulars of which belong to the history of the Grecians. 

The success which the Spartans obtained over the Atheni- 
ans was advantageous to Perdiccas. It inclined the Atheni- 
ans to court his favour, notwithstanding the mutual injuries 
they had inflicted upon each other. Perdiccas was disposed 
to mvour their views ; he chose, indeed, rather to conclude a 
peace with Athens, than to throw himself entirely into the 
arms of his new allies, b. c. 423. 

The fidelity of Perdiccas, however, was soon suspected by 
the Athenians. They charged him first with treachery in 
not having efficiently assisted Nicias in the battle of Am- 
phipolis, and eventually they ordered a body of horse to be 
transported to Methone, from whence they made inroads into 
Macedonia, and devastated some parts of the country. 

Nothing more is recorded of the reign of Perdiccas n. : he 
died B. c. 413, after reigning twenty-three years, leaving his 
kingdom to his son. 

4» 
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mSTOHY OF THE MACETJONIANI, 
ATcCHELAUS. 



i 



By some authorities, Archelaus is branded with the two- 
fold stigma of base birth and sanguinary crime. These 
charges, however, rest upon slender authority. It is more 
satisfactorily ascertained that he was a prince of eminent tal- 
ents, and that the kingdom of Macedonia was more indebted 
to him than to any of its preceding monarchs, for the advance 
in all that was truly glorious. To extend civilization, and to 
provide for the defence of his kingdom, were his absorbing 
cares. To attain the first of these objects, it was necessary 
to begin by securing the second ; and he, therefore, increased 
and disciplined his military force, formed magazines of arras 
and stores, and fortified some of his principal towns. The 
only war in which Archelaus was engaged, was with the 
city of Pynda, in the province of Pieria, which had revolted 
from him. That place was compelled to surrender, and its 
inhabitants were exiled from Pynda, and sent to dwell sixty 
miles further from the sea-shore, that they might not easily 
receive succour from Athens, or any other of the Grecian 
states. 

Undisturbed by foreign and domestic foes, Archelaus ar- 
dently cultivated the arts of peace. Agriculture was encour- 
aged, and an invaluable benefit was conferred on the king- 
dom, by the formation of roads to connect distant districts. 
Learning, literature, and art, found in him an admirer, and 
a munificent patron. Socrates was invited to his court, and 
Euripides became his guest. The celebrated Zeuxis, also, 
attracted by his liberality and courtesy, adorned the royal 
palace with some of the productions of his matchless pencil. 
Archelaus, moreover, instituted games, in imitation of south- 
ern Greece, dedicated to Jupiter and the Muses, and bearing 
the name of the Olympian. 

In the midst of all this splendour, Archelaus perished by 
the hand of a traitor. Craterus, who is said to have been his 
favourite, nromnted bv ambition, or revenue for nersonal dis- 
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tkesla^ were the glory of the heathen world. Too frequently. 
they wete look^ upon as godlike actions, and the shameful 
indulgence of them was hence practised, especially hy those 
who had power on the earth. Their very gods and god* 
desses were represented as heings with like passions as them- 
selves, and some systems of religion taught that the delights 
of heaven consisted in these things. A paradise of sensual 
Ratifications was held to be the acme oi bliss by some phi- 
uwophers. They had no notion of the ^< beauty of holiness/' 
and of the delic^hts that are to be found in the ^^ way of right- 
eousness." The Bible, and the Bible alone, teaches such 
exalted doctrines, and the experience of the faithful proves 
them true. 

The murder of Archelaus, says Heeren, was followed by 
a stormy period, wrapped in obscurity: the unseuled state of 
the miccession raised up many pretenders to the throne, each 
of whom easily found the means of supporting his claims, 
either in some of the neighbourinc; tribes, or m one of the 
Grecian republics. Craterus was the first who usurped the 
throne of Macedonia ; but he held his station for the brief 
space of four days only, at the expiration of which time he 
met with the death he had iniSicted on his prince. He fell 
by the hands of violence. 

0BESTE8. 

Orestes, the infant son of Archelaus, now became nomi- 
nally king, under the guardianship of his relative ^ropus. 
But ^ropus was an ambitious man. The title and authority 
of regent were not sufficient to satisfy him, and he is said to 
have attained the supreme power by the murder of his infant 
ward. 

During the sway of ^ropus, who continued as guardian 
and as king for a period of six years, Agesilaus, king of 
Sparta, returned out of Asia into Greece. The Spartan mon- 
arch sent to him, as he had done to others, to desire a free 
passage, JEropus replied, " I will consider of it." " Let 
him consider," rejoined Agesilaus, ^' but let u$ march." This 
resolution of Ageaiious overawed ^ropus, and his march 
was accomplished without opposition. 

After the death of JErofUB, b. c. 394, the throne was as- 
cended by his son Pausamus. 
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PAUSANIUS. 



Pausanius was less fortunate than his father, for he wai 
precipitated from the giddy height before the expiration of 
twelve months. He was cut off, and his throne seized br 
Amyntas. 

AMYNTAS n. 

Amyntas ii. was the son of Philip, and nephew of Perdic- 
cas II., whose cause had been first espoused and then abaI^ 
doned by the Thracian monarch Sitalces. 

Amyntas was not suffered to reign in peace. A rival ap- 
peared in the person of ArgoBUS, a brother of the slain Pau- 
sanius. Argaeus, by intrigue, obtained the support of a nu- 
merous body of Macedonian malcontents, and began the strife. 

But it was not upon the Macedonians alone that Argceus 
depended. At this date, there existed on the western frontier 
of Macedonia a prince able and willing to avail himself of its 
weakness. This was Bardyllis, the sovereign of lUyria, 
who from being a bandit leader had become the supreme 
ruler of the Illyrians. It was on Bardyllis that Argosus 
chiefly relied for support in the enterprise: and his hopes 
were not disappointed. After an obstinate resistance, Amyn- 
tas was defeated, and compelled to retire into Thessaly, leav- 
ing the kingdom in the hands of Argseus. 

But the sovereignty thus obtained was a mere viceroyship 
under Illyrian control. Hence, in two years, the tide of 
popular favour returned towards Amyntas, and the Thessa- 
lians furnishing him with an auxiliary force, he entered Ma- 
cedonia, and obliged his competitor to retire. On the return 
of Amyntas, the Illyrian monarch was neutral, from which 
some suppose that he had received a large bribe from the 
exiled monarch. Be this as it may, the neutrality of Bar- 
dyllis enabled him to resume the throne. 

The most important event whif b r^^^^-^ - ^ ^ —' - •' • — 

nf Amvnfas. was V»io 
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Bdons this territory might bare been given, when Amjrntaf 
was re-established on his throne, he demanded its restitution. 
Bis pretext was, that the transfer was designed only to be 
(emporaiy, wiiile the Olynthians contended that it was final, 
ad prepared to defend their title by force o( arms. 

Amyntas knew that he was not able to contend with so 
powerfal a people as the Olynthians single handed, and be 
■ad recourse to the Spartans for assistance. That republic 
had long- looked with a jealous eye on the power of the Olynr 
dnans, whence they readily jrielded to bis request They 
sent 13,000 auxiliary troops to the aid of Amyntas; and when 
these were defeated by the Olynthians, they sent a new army, 
Bnder the command of Tallutius, the brother o( Agesilaus, to 
renew the war. 

Tallutius was a man of g^eat courage, and vigorous in ac- 
tion. Before the Olynthians were ready to take the field, he 
wasted their country, and enriched the soldiers with the dis- 
tribation of the plunder. But bis triumph was brief. The 
Olynthians, havins^ received succours, quitted their city, and, 
in an action, which was lone and obstinately contested, they 
defeated the Spartans. TaUutius and 1200 men were left 
liain on the field. 

This slaughter was but the signal for renewed action. A 
diird army, under the command of Agesipolis, their king, 
hastened to the aid of Amyntas. At his approach, the Olyn- 
thians perceived that they should be at length besieged ; and 
they protracted the war for one year, in order to raise fortifi- 
cations, and to prepare for the fearful contingency. About 
the end of that time, Agesipolis died, and Polyudas was sent 
from Sparta to take the command. The tide of success now 
tamed against the Olynthians. Pol3rudas gained several vic^ 
tories over their forces, and at length compelled them to sub- 
mit to the Macedonians, b. c. 380. 

After this, Amyntas strengthened himself by an alliance 
with the Athenians. He also strengthened the mterest of the 
Macedonian monarchy, by uniting himself in marriage with 
the granddaughter of the prince of Lyncestis, or Lyncus,* 
who claimed descent from the royal Corinthian family of the 
Bacchids, Justin describes this princess as a monster of in- 
iquity, and as concluding a long career of crime by acceler- 
ating the death of her husband. But the death of Amyntas 
appears to have occurred in the course of nature. He died 

* This WM a mall tantarj in the wot of Macedonia, on the frontier 
«f EpbiH. 
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at an advanced age, respected by the Grecian stateSj audi 
loved by the MacedonianSj u. c. 370. 

Aniyntas left three sons ; namely, Alexander, who 
cended the thronCj and Peidiccas and Philipj who ^^era 
in their boy hood. 

ALEXANDER n. 

The commencement of the reign of Alexander was 6» 
turbed by an incursion of the Illyrians ; and as he was not 
prepared to meet them in the field, he was under the neces- 
sity of purchasing" peace, either by a sum of money or the 
promise of a tribute. 

In these dark ages, this concession was reckoned a stain 
upon his character. But this was soon effaced by the spirit 
and success of his proceedings on another occasion. The 
Thessalians were oppressed by Alexander of Phcsrea, who 
sought, by the aid of the poorer classes, to make himself ab- 
solute lord of the whole country. The nobility applied to 
the Macedonian monarch for assistance, which he readily 
promised. Alexander the Phoerean, having intelligence oi 
these negotiations, marched towards the frontier, for the pur- 
pose of giving battle on the territory of his enemy. The Ma- 
cedonian monarch, however, contrived to elude him, and to 
reach Larissa, the Thessalian capital, where he was joined 
by the malcontents. This promptitude saved Thessaly from 
the tyranny of the Phoerean. Their combined force was too 
numerous for him to encounter, and he therefore retired to 
Phoerea. 

Having settled affairs in Thessaly, the Macedonian mon- 
arch placed garrisons in Larissa and Cranon, and then with- 
drew to his own country. He returned, to perish by the hana 
of violence ; for he was assassinated shortly after, during a 
martial dance, by Ptolemy Alorites, who was either an ille- 
gitimate brother of the king, or a member of one branch of 
the royal family, b. c. 368. 

PERDICCAS in. 

Alexander's crown belonsred bv risrht t^ his brotKftr Paf- 
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toBtcfcd the kingdom, where, aided by his parttsans, he ren- 
^red himself master of Anthemas, ThennaB, Strepea, and 
«ichef towT£9, and aasomed the regal title. 

The stability of the throne of Perdiccas seemed doafacful, 
-wheiL it was preserved to him by the address of his mother, 
£ixrydice. The Athenian geneniL Iphic rates, was now com- 
zsaBding-, on the coast of Thrace, a squadron which had been 
iaotnisted to him for the recorery of Amphipolisw Enrydke 
^earTag- of this, applied to him for snccoar ; and that general 
fastened in cooseqaence to meet her at Pella. The interview 
-mas one that could not fail to make a deep impression upon 
m. benerolent mind. Leadinqr her two sons, and with a coun- 
tenance foil of grieC Enrydice approached him as a suppli- 
ggTit She then presented Perdiccas to the hand of Iphicrates, 
wad pbced Philip on his knee, and addressed him thus: 
**- Remember, Iphicrates, that Amyntas, the father of these or- 
phans, considered yon as his adopted son. These, then, are 
TOOT brethren. To yon they look for compassion : to you 
they seek for snccoar. Pity their youth, a victim to usurpa- 
tion: prty their mother, who sues for your aid to redress 
their wrongs. Nor have they less public than private claims 
to yofir care. They are the sons of one who was attached to 
TOOT fellow-citizens, one who was anxious to strenothen the 
long- subsisting' alliance between the Macedonians and Atheni- 
ans." lite appeal was not in vain. Iphicrates, moved with 
^ka scene, and the prayer of Eurydice, compelled Pausanius 
to desist from his enterprise, and Perdiccas was established 
on his throne. 

Bat Perdiccas did not long enjoy tranquillity. A more 
fbrmidable foe soon invaded his repose. This was Ptolemy 
Alorites, who seems ever to ha?e had designs upon the throne. 
By degrees, Ptolemy so wrought himself into favour with 
the people, that he assumed the ensigns, and discharged the 
functions of a king. Perdiccas, however, did not quit his 
titie to the crown. A small part of the country owned him 
as monarch, and he sought the aid of the Athenians and 
Thebans to restore him to the full enjoyments of his rights. 
Distres at home long prevented these states from listening to 
his prayer. At length Pelopidas, general of the Thebans, 
who was held in high reputation for his probity, drawing to- 
gether a few mercenaries, marched towards Macedonia, in 
order to restore Perdiccas. The usurper trembled for the 
event Fearing the resentment of Pelopidas more than many 
mrmigm^ hc referred the difference between himself and Per- 
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diccas to his decision. Pelopidas declared in favour of P«i 
dice as, and the Macedonians now universally submitted to hi 
sway. 

In order to secure the permanence of the arrangement h) 
had made, Pelopidas took hostages from both parties. Oi 
these hostages, Philip, the brother of Perdiccas, was one, who 
on his arrival at Thebes, was committed to the care of the grea 
Epaminondas, by whom he was educated in the arts of wai 
and state policy, whence he became, in after years, one of tlM 
most celebrated characters recorded in the pages of anciea 
history. 

The service which the Theban general had rendered ti 
him, seems to have obliterated from the mind of Perdiccas 
the remembrance of former favours shown him by the Athe 
mans. Thebes was at this time hostile to Athens, and Per 
diccas resisted the claims of the latter to the possession ol 
Amphipolis. The Athenians sent an army, under the com 
mand of Callisthenes, to enforce those claims, and Perdiccai 
was defeated in a battle ; but he contrived to overreach th< 
Athenian general by negotiation, and Amphipolis retained it 
independence. Callisthenes concluded a peace with th< 
Macedonian monarch upon terms which his own defeat aloQ< 
could have justified. 

In the internal management of his government, Perdiccai 
committed some grievous errors, which though they spruni 
from honourable motives, were prejudicial to the interests of 
his subjects. Priding himself upon his learninor, hi 
patronized all who resorted to his court as men of fetters 
without discrimination. Euphrates, a worthless Platonic 
philosopher, exercised an influence over his mind very detd 
mental to good government. While he was immersed in thi 
philosophical speculations of this man, the civil and militan 
concerns of the state were neg^lected, and the welfare an 
safety of his subjects endangered. This was soon made man* 
fest. Encouraged by the internal condition of Macedonil 
Bardyllis demanded the payment of the tribute which hai 
been exacted from the predecessors of Perdiccas ; and hj 
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fioiL Tbe niyrians followed up their mieeem by plunderinff 
'tile country, and the Pieonians rushed in to share the spoil 
Internal commotions added to the distress. Paosanius and 
AxgmuB, old aspirers to the crown, trampling upon the rights 
of Amyntas, an infant son of Perdiccas, arrayed their forces 
against each other to contest thenrize. Pansanius was aided 
m his designs by Cotys, the Tnracian monarch; and Ar- 
garas, who nad still a considerable party in varions towns, 
obtained from the Athenians the snccoor of a fleet and 3000 
land forces, to make good his title to the diadem. ArgsBus 
could also rely on the friendship of the Illyrians, who had 
fomerly countenanced his ambition. 

Macedonia seemed now upon the rer^ of ruin. It ap- 
peared to be destined to dwindle into insignificance, or, per- 
haps, to lose its independence. But such was not die remit 
Bfacedonia was yet to rank among the first of the nations. 
The governor of the universe had yet a work for Macedonia 
to peronrm, hid in the counsels of his eternal will, and no hu- 
man events could prevent its accomplishing that work. 
While the demon of destruction seemed to Imer over the 
whole breadth of the country, a master genius appeared as 
I lis deliverer. 

PHILIP. 

Philip, the youngest and last surviving son of Amjmtas, 
who had been pla^ under the instruction of the Thebani 
Epaminondas, now succeeded to the throne. 

The reign of Philip, says Heeren, is one of the most in- 
structive and inlerestinff in the whole ran^ of history, as well 
on account of the prudence he displays^ as for the manner 
in which his plans were arranged and executed. Though 
it may be difficult to trace in his morals the pupil of Epami- 
nondas, yet it is impossible to view without feefings of astonish- 
ment, the brilliant career of a man, who, under the almost 
ht^less circumstances in which he commenced his course, 
never lost his firmness of mind, and who, in the highest pros- 
perity, preserved his coolness of reflection. 

U is uncertain where Philip was residing when the Dly- 
rians triumphed over the Macedonians. Diodorus affirmS| 
that he was still detained at Thebes, while Athensras relates 
that Philip was then governing a frontier province which had 
bem confided to hun by Perdiccas, on the recommendation 
sfPiato withwhombe wasafovourite. The account which 
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Athenseus gives is more probable than that of Diodoms, as k 
e)diibits Philip at the head of a power whereby he might 
cope with his enemies. With the means which his province 
could supply, and which his genius would not fail to render 
available, he might venture upon a resistance, which, as an 
exile from Thebes, and with a shattered army only for his re- 
sources, he could scarcely have attempted with any hope of 
success. 

The capacity in which Philip undertook the government 
of Macedonia is also a subject of doubt. According to 
Justin, whom Heeren follows, he was a tfirst merely regent, 
and not king, acting for Amyntas, the infant son of Perdic- 
cas. Justin adds, that Philip was afterwards imperatively 
called to the throne by the people, who set aside the succes- 
sion of his nephew. Diodorus, however, relates, that Philip 
entered at once into the possession of sovereign power ; and 
his testimony is more credible than that of Justin. 

Philip commenced his regal career with all the vigour 
which youth, talent, necessity and the love of glory can in- 
spire. His activity in every quarter, and every branch of the 
state, was incessant. Feeling that the crown he had placed 
upon his head was insecure, he stretched every nerve to pre- 
serve it : a fine lesson to the Christian, to be active and dili- 
gent in securing that crown of glory which is held out to 
him as the final reward of his Christian course, in the ser- 
vice of his Lord and Saviour. 

The first object to which Philip directed his attention was 
the remodelling and the augmentation of his army. He 
caused his soldiers to be constantly exercised, and formed to 
the manoeuvres, and inured to the toil of war. He provided 
also, an ample supply of weapons, and made some improve- 
ments in the construction and use of these implements of de- 
struction. He introduced, moreover, a change in some of 
the evolutions of the newly created Macedonian phalanx, by 
which victory was ensured over the barbarians. 

Philip endeared himself to the Macedonians not only by 
his exertion to secure them from foreign rapine, but by his 
afTability, and his eloquent appeals to their interests and feel- 
ins^. In haranoninD^ nuhlir. asspmWips Vip omrklrk-iro/l ^-^^ — 
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Macedonian eaxpmj and the mnldlnde laeognixed die 
in Phflipi 
IVliile Philip was thos deriam^ plans to secure the prea* 
CBt defence and lotnie aggrandisement of his country, he 
vas not anmindfal of the estahlishment of his own anthoritj. 
To aecnie this, he formed the body gnaid, consisting of do* 
lyphorm, or **• spear beaierSy" wfavoee doty it was to goaid 
luB chamber, and to attend npon his person in hmiting and 
in war. They were rewarded for these senrices by Tarioos 
pririleges, paitkolariy that of dining at the table of the 
mooarch, and they were distii^fuished by the honourable a^ 
peUadon of **^ the companions. 

Respite was soon obtained from the hostility of one of the 
fees of B&cedonia. like some half-civilized tribes in modem 
tines, the DSyrians seem to have undertaken their enterprise 
solely for the purpose of acquiring phinder ; and when they 
had obtained tneir desire, anxious to secure and enjoy it, they 
reKxrned to their own country. It appears, howerer, that they 
designed to return, and renew their ravages on a more ex- 
tendod scale ; but in the meanwhile Philip was enabled to 
direct his attention to those parts of his dominions where the 
danser was ^ m iMtP w itx 

The enemies Philip had now to contend with were the 
Pkmians, Thraccans, Athenians, and the pretenders whom 
Thrace and Athens supported ; namely, Psnsaniiis and Ar- 



This was a formidable array of opponents ; but Philip did 
not despair of deliverance from tkaxL Feeling, however, 
that a amgle fiulure in the use of arms might leave him with- 
vA hope, he did not deem it prudent to rely upon these akme. 
Soidas sajs, that haying one day consuhea the orade of 
DdphoB on the termination of his career, he received this 
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Fliilfp seemed to make this the rule of his conduct throo^ 
Izfie^ He tried the persuasive >gennr of ^Id, socceasively 
virh the Pcenian Inders, and the Iwacian monarch, and 
saxecded wonderfully. By dint of liberal bribes, the Pen- 
aims were prevailed upon to retire from Macedonia ; and 
C3K]n^ the monarch of Thrace^ won over by other bribeB, 
aacercmonioosly abandoned the interests of nusanius. Se- 
cret and honour-saf^ing gold saved Philip from all *'' 
Iks. 
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The sole remaining enemies of Philip were Argseos and 
his Athenian allies, 

" In whom corraption eould not lodge one duurm." 

The sword alone could decide this quarrel, and it must 
leap from the scabbard without delay. Already had Mantlas 
amved at Methone, an Attic colony, situated in the Macedo- 
nian province of Pieria, with 3000 Athenian auxiliaries. 
This sea-port was about twenty miles from Pella, the Mace- 
donian capital, and nearly forty from Edessa, or Egse. In 
this latter city, ArgsBUS had partisans, who had promised to 
deliver the city into his hands on his appearing; before its 
walls. He had collected a force in Pieria, and he was now 
joined by the Athenian auxiliaries. As soon as he had 
formed this junction, he hastened towards Edessa. But it 
was only to experience that bitter portion which waits upon 
the steps of mankind through life, disappointment. The par- 
tisans of Philip were more numerous than his own, and the 
gates of Edessa were closed against him. 

Foiled in this attempt, Arg^sBUS began a retrograde move- 
ment to Methone. But Philip did not suffer him to accom- 
plish this retreat. He attacked the rear of his army, and a 
fifeneral en^gement ensued, in which ArgoDUs was slain, and 
his troops dispersed. Many of these troops took post on a 
neighbouring eminence; but Philip invested them in that 
position, and compelled them to yield at discretion. 

By this victory, Philip was dehvered from the most danger- 
ous of his rivals, and gained a fresh accession of force to his 
army. On takincf an oath of fidelity, the Macedonian pri- 
soners were distributed amonff his own troops, and they were 
treated with such kindness, that they became attached, to his 
service. 

The friendship of Athens at this period was an object of 
paramount importance to Philip. His enlightened policy saw 
this ; and in order to prepare the way for negotiation, he 
liberated the Athenian captives without ransom, restored 
their baff^ge, entertained their officers at his own table, ex- 
pressed his esteem for their fellow-citizens, and then supplied 
them with conveyances to return into Greece. 

Such liberality of sentiment and action told upon the minds 
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BelreB for theofipoflatioii fonnerlj^made byPefdiocaa, hewidn 
drew the Macedonian troops which had long heen stationed 
there, declaring that he abjured all claim to it, and that he to- 
cogmzed it aa a free and independent conunnnity ; theieby 
leaving the Atheninng to gain the ascendancy over the Am- 
phipolitans whene^r th^^ thought proper. This was a 
doi^dal line of condact; hot Phuip gained what he soo^ht 
by it — peace wkh Athens. His pacific orertures to mat 
state, seconded as they were by the gratitude of the retnmed 
pruonen, and his apparentlT liberal conduct respecting Am- 
phipo li s , were listened to, and a treaty of amity was conduded 

It is remarkable, that no mention is made in this treaty of 
Ami^polis ; whence Philip and the Athenians were left at 
liberty to execute, without a direct breach of fiuth, at a more 
convenient season, those plans which it is probable both of 
them had already formed The Amphipol&ms were left in 
the dark as to tlus motiye which induced Philip to act thus 
toward them. Pleased with his conduct, they decreed dinn6 
honours to him, and declared their attacnment to his person, 
and their determination to support his government And yet 
they were virtually betra]^ 1 

Philip has appeared lutherto struggling only for existence 
as a sovereign : h&ac^orih we shaU see him extending his 
territory and influence, through the force of his genius and 
ambition, till at length he acquires ascendancy over the whole 
of the Grecian states, and prepares to crown his victorious 
career by undertaking (me of the most important enterprises 
recorded in the pages of history. 

The Pcenians, who had recently been bribed to neutrality 
in the affiurs of Macedonia by the gold of Philip, were the 
first to feel the w&ght of his newly established power. At 
that time, they were governed by a prince of the name of 
Agis. The death of Agis, which now took place, induced 
Philip to retaliate upon die Pcenians for their hostility to 
Macedonia, when he was surrounded by almost insuperable 
difRcuhies. He entered Poenia with a considerable army, 
defeated the Poenians, overran and wasted the country, and 
subjected them to his power. 

Without resting, Philip marched from the north towards 
the western frontier, where he had a more formidable enemy 
to cope with, and more serious injuries to avenge. Mace- 
dimia had suffered twice from the rava^^es committed by Bar« 
dyUis, the prince of Ulyria, and a third mvasion was expected 
niilip conceifed that U would be wiser policy, while yet his 
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troops were flushed with success, to assume the character of 
assailant, than to wait for an attack. Accordingly, he ha- 
ranfi^ed his army on this subject, and by working upon their 
feehngs of glory, interest, and revenc^e, he excited them to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and me cry for war agaioA 
lUyria was unanimous. 

The force with which Philip took the field against the 
Illyrians, consisted of 10,000 well disciplined foot, and 600 
horse. 

Bardyllis, the prince of Illyria, who had now reached the 
advanced age of more than ninety years, although his courage 
continued unabated, deemed it prudent to seek peace with 
Philip by negotiation. The terms he offered were, that each 
party should retain its present possessions. But this proposal 
was by no means satis&ctory to Philip. His desire was ex- 
tended dominion, whence he replied, that, if the whole of the 
territory which had been wrested from Macedonia was not 
restorea, recourse must be had to the sword. 

The proud spirit of Bardyllis could not submit to such a 
degradation without a strugde. Confiding in the valour of 
his subjects, he marched witn 10,000 foot, and 500 horse, to 
seek his antagonist They met, and a fearful struggle en- 
sued. For a long time, the conflict raged without any deci- 
sive effect being produced by either party. At length, how- 
ever, the compacted mass of Illyrians was broken by the 
Macedonian phalanx, and its defeat was thereby rendered 
inevitable. The aged monarch in vain sought to restore 
order; the rout was complete, and he himself perished in the 
conflict, with 7000 of his followers. The resuh of this battle 
was, that the Illyrians purchased a peace at the expense of all 
their conquests. All their possessions to the eastward of lake 
Lychnitis were ceded to Philip, by which he secured two 
important objects : namely, an enlargement of his territory, 
and a defensible frontier. 

The successes Philip had obtained, served only to enlarge 
his desires. It is evident, indeed, that from this period he en- 
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^ When mj father succeeded to the crown,'' nud he« ^ he 
found you a poor, wandering people, chiefly clad in skins, 
and pasturing your scanty flocks upon the hills, to retain the 
. possession oi which, you were contmually obliged to combat, 
and not always successfully, with the neifi^hbouring Illyrians. 
Triballians, and Thracians. Instead of skins, he arrayed 
you in coats of cloth. He led jou from the mountains to the 
plains, accustomed you to discipline, and taught you to rely 
for safety on your own courage, and not on inaccessible posi- 
tions. He couected you into cities, and achieved your civili- 
zation by wise laws and institutions. He raised you, also, to 
be masters over the barbarians, by whom you had been so 
long plundered and enslaved." This is, no doubt, an over- 
wrought picture of the humiliation of the Macedonians ; yet 
it proves that they were not only noor, but that they held, a 
low place in civilized society. Hence the poverty of the 
kingdom of Macedonia was adverse to Philips extension of 
dominion, nor less so was the situation of Macedonia. It was 
enclosed by formidable states, and it had no commerce, and 
scarcely any communication with the sea. On the south, it was 
bound^ by Thessaly ; on the east by Thrace : foreign colo- 
nies were planted tnick upon its coasts, and the whole of 
^ Chalcidice was possessed by the Olynthian confederacy, which 
' could equip a ^et of fifty triremes, and take the field with a 
numerous and well-disciplined army. 

A mind of an ordinary standard would have looked at all 
these difficulties with alarm. But not so did Philip. Pos- 
sessed of uncontrolled ambition, and a genius that scorned to 
be baffled by difficulties, he determined to raise Macedonia to 
the first rank among the powers of Greece. 

The first blow struck by Philip in furtherance of his 
schemes of a^fgrandizement, was on Amphipolis, towards 
which he had on a previous occasion, acted with so much 
seeming liberality. Having secured the neutrality of Athens, 
by a promise to restore Andphipolis to the Athenians ; and 
the cooperation of Ol3mthns, by relinquishing all claim upon 
Anthemus, and a promise to conquer and rive up the city of 
Potidiea to the Olynthians, Philip proceeded to this enterprise. 
Perceivinc: that tne storm was about to burst upon them, the 
Ampbipobtans despatched Hierax and Stratocles to Athens, 
\o entreat that the Athenians would send a fleet, and take 
them under their protection. Philip foresaw that this might 
happen, and he repeated his assurances, that his conquest 
should be given up to Athens^ and Hieiax and Stratocles 
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ware consequently untuccessful in their miflsion. Amphipo- 
lif was now besieged by Philip, at the head of a powerful 
army, aided by miEtary engines. The citizens long defended 
themselves, but their exertions only retarded their fall A 
breach was at length made, and Amphipolis fell into the hands 
of Philip ; who, regardless of his promise to the AtheniaiiS| 
united it to his own dominions. 

Afler the reduction of Amphipolis, Philip turned his arms 
against Pydna, which appears to have made no resistance. 
He next invested Potidsea, which also speedily surrendered. 
The latter city he resigned to the Olynthians, in pursuance 
of his compact. But this was not so much from motives of 
honour as policy. One of his maxims was, that << Those are 
to be obliged whom we cannot overcome," and his conduct on 
this occasion seems to have been an illustration of this maxim. 
The Olynthian confederacy was yet too powerful for him to 
encounter, and therefore he gave them the city of Potidsea. 
The Athenian garrison which Philip found in this city, was 
liberated without ransom,^ and provided with the means of re- 
turning home ; which seeming liberality, and the flattering 
terms with which Philip spoke of the people of Athens, seem 
to have reconciled them to the loss of Amphipolis. 

The road to future conquests was now open. Situated at 
the head of the Strymonic gulf, near the mouth of the river 
Strymon, the city of Amphipolis commanded the most practi- 
cable pass into the Thracian territory. And Thrace was a 
country not to be forgotten by Philip. He had injuries to 
avenge there, and objects to attain, wnich were indispensable 
to his future operations. He remembered that he had once 
to purchase the forbearance of the Thracian monarch by 
stores of shining gold ; and he knew that in its vicinity, and 
at a short distance from his own dominions, he should find 
means of extending his influence over the Grecian states. 

Philip, therefore, now turned his arms toward Thrace. At 
this period, Thrace was under the sway of Cotys, a prince 
whose intellects, though clear on some subjects, were yet 
clouded bv insanity on others. He delighted to take un hia 
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mtigkuStf by some ml oljecty which his disoidered Bund jg^ 
d ia le d mth celestial attribotes. 

At the period when Philq> inmded Thnce, Cotys wis 
hnbting his sylvan coait at Onocanis, which was sitiMted in 
the cone of a beantifiil wood, and was one of his fiiTonzile 
itaUeala . When he heard of the aii|iroach of Pluhpi iniitnad 
of adofdng defensire measares^he liMd recooise to mght At 
Ae aame time, Cotys despatched a letter to Philip, which, 
hoBk a leaark made hy the huter, most have contained either 
aoagrj lanonatiance or the efibsions of insanity.* 

WhaleTer were the contents of the letter, regardless of 
thesk, Pfailq» pmsoed his march. Between the Stirmon and 
the Neatas^are the moantains of Psngsos, a hranch from the 
chsm which then bcM« the name <^ Rhodopa These moon- 
tuns were £unoiis for their gold and silver mines, and, ther^ 
lore, dwy had <rften been an object of contention. The Athe- 
nkns and Thacians had heM the territory before the Thia- 
aus, and had made themselves rich with its treasoresL A 
Thncjui settfemont had recently been established at CrenidcL 
in the immediate vicinil^ of these mines ; but the attention of 
the matic settlers was directed to the sar&ce, and not to the 
boweb of the soiL They had not yet become loTers of the 
co finptin g mass, but lived in peaceful content npon the fruits 
of the eanh. Philip, howeTer, kx^ed upon gold as his best 
weapon, and his most fiuthfal servant, and he resolved to 
aeiie npon this coontiy, and to extract from its bowels a treas> 
we snffirient to pnrchaae that empire over his feUow-man 
which he so ardently desired. Crenidie, its capital, fell with* 
oat appoadon into die hands of Philip, who placed in it a 
Sfacedonian colony, and changed its name to PhilippL 

After Philip had eained possessicm of Crenids, he caused 
^ mines in its Ticmity to be cleared and drained, and the 
n aq uiaite buildings to be erected. The mining operatioaa 
were carried on with such spirit, that he is said to hare uhi- 
■■tely derived an annual revenue of about 200,000 pounds 
Mcrhng frum this source, which was a large sum in tlttt age, 
and anfficient to enable him to carry on hn work of corrupt- 
iag the pcobity ai individuals and nations. 

Havin? gained this rich territory, Philip desisted, ibr the 
pnaent, from hostilities against Thrace. By this brief camr 

• Tfe idcA of a letter fiom Cotys hftTing ezdted the Unshter of tka 
MKcdonkai olliccn, PhD^ is said to have obscrred, '* It is, mdeed, fiom 
GM^s: doatfaatcaiBKjoarmiitlil Too littk tiuak what an bis d»> 
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paijHfQ, howcvijr, Ms boundary wna extended aaatwmi^d ns &r 

HE tno rivijf Neetus, 

It i;\Tis from tb« gold of P^i^asus lliat PUilip first caused 
thtj golden com bc-aring his name to be stampt^d, and it waa 
this coin that enjibled him to ensure many victgrifft. It was 
hm fiuhuilowed bt>ast, tndefttl, that he had captured mor& cities 
by gold thati arma ; that he never forced a gate till nlU^r hav- 
ing attempted to open it with a key of gold; and fhtit h«s did 
not think any fortress iin pregnable into which a mule la^eo 
with the tempting ore could find an entranca Oiio cif the 
ancients said of him, that he was a merchant rather ihae a 
conqueror^ and that it was not Philip, but his f^'old^ \vhich 
aubdued Greece. An allusion is made to these hb^loricisl 
factfij by the poet Hoiace, in one of his ode&j in which lie in- 
culcates content. 

Stfongcr than tliundtir*a winpi^d foroo 

All |HiwKrfuJ gold can sperd it» com»e, 

Throagli wa^tc^bfiU gntrde its pfrHUH^c mak^^ 

And loveA throu^b coHd waIJ« to break ; 

From gold tke ovcn^ holloing wues 

That cms bed Iha Gretrian augur rose r • 

Phi I i {I wifh gold through citiu^ broke, 

And rivn] monarchs Mt hi» jok*^ : 

Ca^ptftlus of fihifie to c'old ape staviai, 

Though lletCG t^M their own wintk ijid wnvei: 

Tel ^lEJomy care, nnd thin*£ of hioTC| 

Attend the EtiJl mcreasing storo. 

After Philip Iiad conquered Greece, he had pfe»nitlofsrrs la 
every stsite, a ad be retained thoso in hia pay who had tha 
greatest share in the public afEiirs. It is said, he waa Ies» 
proud of a battle than of a victory givined by ncgotiatiaOj be- 
cause in the Jatler tbo honour was all Lis own. 

The capture of Amphipolie and Crenida; occurred ilc. 358* 
In the follomng spring, Philip was called upon to redress tho 
wrongs of the ThessalianS| who wer© oppressed by the ly- 
lants Tisiphonus and bJa broilier Lvcophron, who, bv {\m j 
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ence in Thessaly, and he hastened to lead his army into that 
country. The forces of the tyrants were quickly routed hy 
the superior troops of Philip, and he confined their authority 
to PhersD alone, and restored to the Thessalians their ancient 
liberty. Philip gained much power by this enterprise. Even 
after this, in all his wars and conquests, the Thessalians were 
' nis zealous confederates, and they continued to be such to his 
' son Alexander the Great 

Soon ailer his return from Thes^y, Philip formed a union 
-with Olympias, daughter of-^eoptolemus, king of Molossis, 
the most important of the fourteen diminutive states into which 
£pirus was divided, and which was bounded by Thessaly on 
the east, and Macedonia on the nortL The nuptials were 
celebrated at Pella with great magnificence, being attended 
-with a long series of banquets, reli^ous ceremonies, dramatic 
exhibitions, and martial games, as was usual in the courts of 
ancient kingdoms. 

While en^ged in these festivities, a confederacy was formed 
against Philip, which threatened to shake his dominion to the 
▼ery foundation. The monarchs of Ulyria, Thrace, and 
PoBnia, fearful of his growing greatness, and smarting with 
the recollection of their humiliation by his sword, united to 
OYerthrow his supremacy. They hoped, by a simultaneous 
and sudden attack on three sides of Macedonia, he would be 
unable to make head against them. But Philip was not so 
absorbed in his marriage festivities us to be careless of hi^' 
political interests. Ever active in his government, he had 
already procured information of their design, and was pre- 
pared to defeat it He despatched Parmenio, his best general, 
mto Ulyria, while he himself marched against the Poenians. 
Victory soon declared in his &vour. He re-subjected the 
Pcsnians to his sway, and then, hastening into Thrace, where 
he was joined by Teres, one of the Thracian princes, he pur- 
sued the war with such vigour, that all opjxxrition vanisned 
before him, and he obtained a predominant influence in that 
country. 

We see here the efiects of watchfiilness and activity. The 
threefold foes of Macedonia, about to attack it in as many 
quarters, vanished before them. Philip, had he slumbered in 
Uie delights which his youthful bride held forth, would, 
doubtless, have been driven from his throne. But holding 
himself loose to these delights, and rising up from among 
them, he placed his foes beneath his feet This speaks to the 
profiMsed Christian. Three foes, more mighty than the Illy- 
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rknSf Pa;iiia]ii, mui Thmckna, beset you on eir^iy haxiiL 
The world, the fleab^ und the deHfj woitld rob yoti of your 
CT0WII. Imitdifii then* the wotcbfulnes^ a£id activity of PEili|i^ 
and iiriv<5 Trmnfully for the virtory over ihem. Kemonibfir, 
the erown wltirh Pnilip fought for was hut a temjKJral crown ; 
thtit you sc^ek| is to be worn throughout eternity. 

Joyful tiding followed hard upoQ the heek of PhiUp'a 
victorwTK. On<? ineaattiirer brought him infoTDiation thrit Paf- 
mmio bad routed the lUyi iaua ; a second annQUuc*^ J that tJio 
hof96 of the motiart'-h bad won the prize in the Olyitjjpie r&CQ j 
ai3d third ftitlowed with the crown iDg news, dmt Olympifta 
hud brought him a mn find heir. In allusion to the anei^ni 
prejudice^, thai an cxtmurdinary series of prosperity is neot««'>^ 
iardysticceeded by heavy calamitieSj Phitarch says, that Philip 
exi:laimed, on hearing these tidino-s, ^^ Fortune \ S^tid mn^ 
alight miefoTttine, to atone for all the^e blessings.^* The pre* 
judice alluded to is founded upon right reason ; for daily ex- 
perience teaches us, that adversity is one of the dark fealojcs 
in the life of man, and that no degree of prosperity can ensure 
exemption from it. 

Odi; Bjd^^quate fiUppOTt 
For the c^Inmitit^ of morul Lift 
Ei:t»t»— one only } an aiiitiuf etl botkf 
TtiAi ihib prrw^^eHsion of our tat«, bowc'er 
8iu{ or di»turtH?tJ, is tsTdeif^l hy a Hmn^ 
Of inilmie benf^volt^oc^ luid pim^t j 
WhoM] ovcrWtirig purposes cmbriu^ 
All ae<!id<^iitd, con v carting tlwui ro gomj. 
Th*i djuu £if aii|^uish fiit noi wherfl thi^ HUil 
Of HUd'ptiiig buth bepQ tliimitij^lil)' fbrdlj«Hl^ 
By acquiesceno* in th* wjll enprvmc, 
For timf! uniJ for comity ; by faitbt 
Fujtb nbsoiute In Uo^j, including bci|i«^, 
Xm} fehf^ tkfofi€« tbujt Vh'h m iH^uiJiilli'MM Cavo 
Of Kid pdkrtifios ; ^fth habilUiii iJi^ad 
OJ* nu^bt unwcirlhily c/incoivfyl, pndurd*! 
t "— nily, ill lifim^ or b'ft undotir^. 
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ander, may be seen from liis letter to Aratotle. the philoto- 
pher, on his birth. This letter, which is a finisned noodel of 
simple elegance and politeness, imperatorial brevity, and dig- 
nified elevation of sentiment, reads thus: 

PHILIP to ASiSTOTLE greeting. 

I ^wish yon to know, that to me a son is bom For this. I 
return thanks to the gods ; not so much for the birth of tke 
boy, as for his being bom during your time. I trust that, 
formed by your care and instruction, he will become worthy 
of US, and worthy also to succeed in the government of Ma- 
cedonia. — Farewell 

Aristode subsequently became preceptor to the youthful 
prince, and, by his instructions, formed Alexander's character. 

Macedonia now enjoyed a brief interval of repose. The 
Grecian states, however, were at this time in the utmost con- 
fusion. A war was raging, which was called " The sacred 
war," it being imdertaken from religious motives, which lasted 
ten years. In this war, Philip took no part He-had little 
r^ard for religion, or the interest of Apollo ; and it was his 
pc£cy not to be engaged in a war by which he could not be 
benefited, but to take advantage of this juncture to extend his 
frontiers, and to push his conquests without any apprehension 
of opporadon. Philip also was pleased to see the Grecian 
states weaken and consume each other, that he might thereby 
pursae his designs upon them with greater probability of suc- 
cess on a future day. 

Thus favoured by circumstances, the ambition of Philip 
soon stirred him up again to action. In pursuance of his 
l^an, to clear the Macedonian coast from enemies, he now, B. c. 
353, resolved to make himself master of Methone. He in- 
Tested the city ; but its great strength, and the facility with 
which it could receive supplies by sea, rendered the siege a 
slow and difficult operation. The citizens held out during 
the autumn and winter, in the hope that the Athenians would 
succour them in the returning spring. The Athenians were 
slow in afibrding relief. They decreed that a fleet should 
be sent to their aid ; but when it arrived, Methone was cap- 
tured. Exhausted, and despairing of relief, the Methonians 
submitted, and Philip rased their city, and divided their lands 
among his soldiers. The terms which the Methonians ob- 
tained were more favourable than was the custom in these 
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ages of barbarous warfare, especially when it is considered 
that Philip lost an eye during the si6ge, by a wound irom an 
arrow. They were allowed to depart with their wearing ap- 
parel, to seek a refuge in some other territories. 

No sooner had Philip reduced Methone, than he carried 
his arms eastward, to the neighbourhood of Byzantium. On 
the north shore of the Propontus, near Perinthus, stood the 
city of Heraeum, originally colonized by the Samians, and 
which derived its name from Juno, who was there worshipped 
To this city Philip now laid siege. At the same time, for the 
purpose of establishing his interest in this part of Thrace, he 
expelled some of the petty princes, and established others on 
whose friendship he could depend. 

The investment of Hersum caused much alarm at Athena 
The Athenians foresaw, that if Philip established himself on 
the northern coast of the Propontis, Byzantium, the Cherso- 
nesus, the commerce and the very subsistence of Athens, 
would be at his mercy. Under these circumstances, the peo- 

gle assembled, and a stormy discussion took place. At length, 
owever, it was decreed, that forty galleys should be sent to 
sea ; that all citizens under the age of forty-five should em- 
bark; and that sixty talents (about 12,000 pounds sterling) 
should be levied to provide for the expenses of the armament 
This appearance of vigour on the part of the Athenians 
was only momentary. While Philip was proceeding with 
the siege of HersBum, he was attacked by severe illness, and 
rumour spread the tidings at Athens that he was no more. 
This induced the Athenians to slacken in their preparation. 
Many months passed before they sent to the relief of Heraeum, 
and at last they only sent ten ill-manned shins, under Chari- 
demus, with five talents (or about \000l.) only, to defray the 
expenses of the expedition. These, however, were not 
wanted ; for Philip appears to have relinquished his designs 
upon HersBum. 

It is nrobable that the Macedonian conoueror rehnauished 
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^lm« combined forces of Phayllus and Lycophron were de> 
fieated, he himself marched into Thessaly with his whole 
a.Tmy, before Philip could profit by his victory. 

Philip was now, for the first time, opposed to an enemy 
yp^hoee military abilities, if not equal to, might nevertheless 
compete with his own. The forces of the enemy, also, out- 
ZB limbered those of the Macedonians and Thessalians. Philip, 
l]u>wever, did not decline the combat. The opposing armies 
met, and, at the first shock, the Phocian ranks gave way, and 
fled in apparent disorder to some neighbouring rocks. This 
imraa a snare laid for Philip. The fancied conquerors had no 
sooner entered among the rocks and passes, than the Pho- 
cians hurled huge masses of stone down among the soldiers 
of Philip, and swept away whole ranks. The phalanx itself 
mras thrown into confusion, and the Phocians, taking advan- 
tage of this, charged them with incredible fury, and defeated 
them with great slaughter. 

Undaunted by this overthrow, Philip again appealed to 
arms, and was again defeated by severe loss. By this second 
defeat, indeed, and by the subsequent vigilance of his adver* 
saiy, his troops could hardly he restrained from deserting 
Um, and it required all his skill to make good his retreat into 
Macedonia. Lycophron, therefore, yet triumphed over the 
Thessalians. 

Winter hushed the tumults of war for a time ; but revenge 
did not slumber. Each party was fully occupied during tlmt 
season in preparing for the renewal of the contest. Onomar- 
chos strengthened himself' by fresh enrolments of mercena- 
ries, and meditated carrying his arms into Bceotia. But 
in this he was frustrated: the inhabitants of Larissa, Phar- 
salia, and the other cities of Thessaly, who abhorred the yoke 
of Lycophron, again resolved to shake it ofilj and his forces 
were again required to aid the tyrwnt. 

The aid of Philip was once more sought by the oppressed 
Thessalians ; and being anxious to retrieve his reputation for 
the feats of war, and to establish his own power in Thessaly, 
which was essential to his future designs upon Greece, he 
cheerfully complied with their reauest. No sooner had spring 
appeared, than he led a formidable army into Thessaly. He 
was joined by the enemies of Lycophron, and their united 
force amounteid to 20,000 infantry and 3000 cavalry. 

Lycophron, unable to withstand so mighty an army, shut 
himself up in PhersB, and despatched messengers to seek as- 
sistance from Qnomarchus. Pleased with the new lure held 
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out to him, the autocrator hastily collected his forces, pamei 
the ThermopylsB, and adiranced towards Phers. His army 
consisted of 20.000 infantry, and 500 cavalrji; He continued 
his march to tne northern extremity of the Pagassean guU, 
in which there was an Athenian squadron, commanded hy 
Chares, probably intended to disturb the motions of Pfailia 
and to co-operate with Onomarchus and Lycophron. At this 
point however, Onomarchus was met by tne torces of Philip, 
and a conflict was inevitable. Both sides prepared for Jt 
Philip, knowinfi[ the valour of his antafi^onist. and feeling that 
he was contending for nothing less than fame and power, 
used his utmost exertions to infuse courage among his sol- 
diers. Appealing to their religious feelings, which, in all 
ages, is the most powerful motive for action that can be held 
out to man, he elevated them to the dignity of champions and 
avengers of Apollo, and ordered them to crown themselves 
with laurels, that tree being consecrated to the Delphic deity, 
and he assumed as his own ensign the emblem oi the gtxL 
Thus inspirited, the signal was given. Both sides fought 
with determined valour, and the fate of the day was for a 
lon^ time dubious; but at length the Thessalian cavalry suc- 
ceeded in driving back the Phocian array : and repeatmg its 
efforts, which were seconded by Philip, tne Phocians were 
routed. The cause of Lycophron was lost. The vanquished 
fled towards the sea, to take refuge in the Athenian snips in 
the gulf; but the Thessalians and Macedonians, whose swords 
were edged by the remembrance of ancient animosities, and 
resentment of the present invasion, pursued them vigorously, 
and made a terrible slaughter among them. Six thousand 
Phocians are said to have fallen on this day, among whom 
was Onomarchus, and 3000 were taken prisoners. The rest 
escaped, some by taking refuge in the ships of the Athenians, 
but the greater portion by the way of the mountains into ; 
Phocia. 

According to Diodorus, the conqueror sullied his triumph ' 
by an action which exhibited the depravity of the human 
heart in characters not to be mistaken. Prompted by a bar- 
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mon the body, swelling and conTulaing natore; nor can 
mere be any sound health in the soul till it is conquered and 
expelled by soyerei^ grace. 

Liycophron and his brother Pitholaus, seeing now no hopes 
of retaining power in Thessaly, resigned their pretensions, 
and delivered up the city of PhersB into the hands of Philip. 
The victorious monarch restored all the cities of Thessaly to 
liberty, as he had promised ; but he was not unmindful of 
his own interests. He placed garrisons in Phers, Pegasa^ 
and Magnesia, and took other measures to secure himseli 
against any cnange that might occur in the public mind 
amon^^ the proverbially fickle Thessalians. 

Philip had now cleared the way for his master-stroke of 
conquest, that of the subjugation of the states of Greece. As 
regards Phocis, he had a plausible pretejct in their late oppo- 
sition to him, and he soon put his forces in motion to invade 
that territory. 

At this tune, b. c. 352, the Phocians had recovered from 
their overthrow, and were at war with the Thebans, who, 
j^obabiy, seconded the design of Philip by their solicitation. 
be this as it may, he commenced his march towards Ther- 
mopylas, the possession of which pass would have given him 
a free passage into Greece, especially into Attica. But he 
was doomed to receive a cneck in his career. The Athe- 
nians, foreseeing that the safe^ of Athens and of all Greece 
would be end^gered if Philip were allowed to carry his 
dengn into execution, prompdy sent a squadron to sea, under 
the command of Diopnantus, with troops sufficient to defend 
the strait oi Thermopylae. When Phiup, therefore, appeared 
at the entrance of these straits, he found lus further passage 
prohibited, and he prudently led his army back to its former 
station, and subsequently to Macedonia. 

This retreat of Phihp may be looked upon as the era of 
his deep-rooted enmity to the Athenians. He saw that they 
were the only people capable of efficiently opposing his de- 
signs upon Greece, or of causing him uneasiness in his own 
dominions. For the purpose oi humbling them, therefore. 
he provided a fleet of light ships, which continually disturbed 
their commerce. He also increased lus army by new levies, 
and projected the destruction of the Athenian colonies in 
Greece. Nor was this all : by large appointments, and the 
eormpdng influence of his gold, he secured some eminent 
oxators to hold ferth the prospect of enduring peace, or to 
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alarm tho public with expensive rati mates, Tvhile t}ii?y 
tended a zeal for waging wvli with Macedonia* 

Demosthenes alone, of all the Athenians, had a just ids^ 
of the danger to which his country was exposed from tha 
growing power of Philip ; and he alone had capacity sufllr 
cient to point out the proper method for reducing his power. 
He now came forward as the opponent of the Macedoniaa 
sovereign. Against him he commenced that series of ora- 
tions, denominated "Philippics," which have handed* down 
his name to distant ages as an orator, and as a foe to tyranny. 

After apologizing for taking upon himself to conimence 
the dehate, he being the youngest orator in Athens, in a strain 
of animated eloquence, he proceeded to rouse his fellow-coun- 
trymen from their lethargy, and to develope his plans for the 
improvement of the public affairs. He told them that they 
hm no reason to despair, and ascribed their calamities solely 
to their sloth and indolence. These, he said, might be re- 
moved by exertion ; and he reminded them of the glorions i 
stand which, in defence of the liberties of the states of Greece, ' 
they had recently made against Lacedaemon, in order to stimu- 
late them to like action. He did not deny that Philip was a 
formidable adversary ; but he urged that nad Philip nimself 
allowed the fear of encountering a noble foe to deter him, he 
would never have ventured to contend with Athens, nor have 
risen to such a height of power. Philip, said the impassioned 
orator, displayed a different spirit. He knew that the numer- 
ous possessions, which seemed to render his antasfonists un- 
assailable, and which he sought to obtain from them, were 
prizes which must fall to the lot of him who acted with supe- 
rior vigour and perseverance ; whence, following up his sys- 
tem of activity, ne became master of all, either by conquest, 
alliance, or treaties. 

" If, then, Athenians," continued Demosthenes, " you will 
now choose similar sentiments ; if every one of you, laying I 
aside all pretexts, virill, to the utmost of his ability, serve his ' 
country, the rich by contributing, the young by fighting ; in 
one word, if you will act simultaneously, then, it the gods 
permit, you may recover what you have lost by your indo- 
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Buglit fly. This indolence, I repeat, rou mtut shake off 
For lookj O Athenians, at the state of anairs 1 See, to what a 

Kth of insolence this man has reached 1 He leaves you no 
ger the choice of acting or remaining quiet ; hut he me- 
naces you hy his haughty language, and hy encroaching 
upon you in all quarters. He draws a net round you on 
every iiand, while you sit motionless, and look on. 

" When, O Athenians, wiU you act as you ought? When 
•ome occurrence rouses you to action ? when some neces- 
sity compels you to arm? In what light do you consider 
your present condition ? Is not disgrace the most pressing 
necenity which free men can experience ? Will vou be con- 
tent to wander through the public places, askiuj^ ot each other, 
What news ?* Can any thmg be more new, than that a man 
of Macedonia, should subdue Athens, and regulate the affairs 
of Greece? ' Is Philip dead f * No, but he is ilW But what 
matters it to you whether he die or live ? If this Philip were 
to die, you would soon raise up another by your carelessness 
to your own interests. It is not to his own strength, but to 
your supineness, that he 'a indebted for his aggrandizement 
Be sure of this — ^Should aught happen to Phiup— should we 
be thus favoured by Fortune, always more ready to serve us 
than we to serve her, vou might, by being on the spot, be 
aUe to dispose of all tnings at vour pleasure. But as you 
now are, tardy at once in council, and preparation, you could 
not take possession even of Amphipolis, though offered to you 
by some auspicious event." 

The measures proposed by Demosthenes were: 1. That 
My ships of war should be manned by Athenians, and at- 
tended by an adeauate number of transports and store ships 
£nr half the cavalry. 2. That the military force should con- 
sist of 2000 foot and 200 horse, of which number, Athenians, 
who were to serve for a limited period, were to constitute one 
fiMirtlL 3. That ten light vessels should form a covering 
squadron. 4. That the pay and subsistence of the hired 
troops should be regularly provided for them, and that they 
du>aid be commanded solely by Athenian officers. 5. That 
an army should be kept constantly ready for action in the 
vicinity of Macedonia. And, 6. That all military afiairs 
shouki be conducted in future in a systematic manner. 

At the close of his harangue, the orator reverted to, and 
strengthened some of his arguments, and endeavoured to 

* An illiMtntion of Acts xm 91. 
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awaken the Athenians to a sense of their dangeTj by apL_ 
to their pride, shame, and apprehensioni. He deQlaroA 
them thai they must look for safety only to their own m 
and exertions^ and that if they did not carry war fearl*__ 
and vigorously into the territories of their enemy, they woulj 
be reduced to the calamitous necessity of sustaining it witlu 
their own domains. 

History does not inform us concerning^ the result of ihil 
celebrated oration. It is probable that the eloquence of tbf 
speaker delighted his listening audience, and a decree 
perhaps enthusiastically passed, to carry his advice into eL«- 
and speediJy forgotten. Such was tile fatal defect in tS 
Athenian character, as may be gathered from the oration ii 
D emasthen es fo r the Rhodians, In r eproachj he tells the m, tUj 
it rs not difficult to convince them with respect to the mS 
sures which are best to be pursued — the difficulty consists in 
persuading them to carry those measures into execution. He 
adds, << When you have determined what to do, and when 
you have anew confirmed your determination by a decree, 
you are just as &r from doing it as you were before." 

How does the character of the Athenians resemble that of 
mankind at the present day, in an afiair of greater mom^ 
than even the salvation of Athens. They are convinced, by the 
lips or the pen of eloquence, of the evils of sin, and they resolve 
to forsake it— of their need of grace, and they determine to 
seek it— of the transitory nature of all earthly afiairs, and 
they decree within themselves to prepare for eternity. But 
they go out in the world, and these impulses for good are fo^ 
gotten. They are again convinced, again make resolutions, and 
again forego reform, till at length the day of ruin comes, at 
it did on the Athenians, and the opportunity of seeking the Sa- 
viour's grace, of suing for pardon and peace, and thus work- 
ing out their salvation, is lost for ever. Notwithstanding all 
their resolutions, th^ 

" Die sel^ajccnsed of life ran all to waste."— Cowpeb. 

The divisions of the Grecian states, as well as the supine- 
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r&eBe dissensioiis and this sapiDenefls, and he recommenced, 
idirectljy indeed, but not kaa efiectnally, reducing the power 
i the Afheninna. 

Cttynthns, a city of Thrace, in the peninsula of Pialenei 
ras originally a colony of the Athenians. Its inhabitants 
■d been at variance with Amyntas, lather of Philip, but had 
lade an alliance with the latter soon alter he became monarch, 
m seen in a previous page. But the friendship of the ambi- 
ions 13 inconstant as the waves of the ocean. When Philip 
onnd liiinself able to execute his project, he took proper mea- 
ores in order to besiege Olynthus, and annex it to his own 
kMninioDSw 

The inhabitanis of Olynthus, discerning the storm gather- 
s' at a distance, sought the* aid of the Athenians. Ambas- 
■dors were despatched to Athens, to propose a league between 
be Athenians and Olynthians, and to seek such assistance as 
soald enable the latter to make head against the ambitious 
Booarcb of Macedonia. 

Demosthenes hailed these overtures with delight, and he 
resolred to support them with all his influence in the general 
■sembly ; in pursuance of which resolution, he delivered the 
ORtioa denommated the first Olynthiac 

The orator commenced this oration in a triumphant tone. 
He considered it, he said, as an especial favour of the gods to 
Athens, that she should now be ofiered the alliance of a state 
possessed of respectable resources, and which was situated on 
the frontier of Philip's dominions. -Convinced that any ac- 
commodation with him must be destructive, he conjured his 
bearers not to disgrace and injure themselves, by failing to 
take advantage of the event He then censured their past 
conduct, telling them that the greatness of their enemy was 
chiefly their own fault, and that of the traitors among them, 
who oog^ to be punished at a seasonable opportunity. Then 
aiming his eloquence at Philip, he described him as the most 
perfidious of human beings, who was indebted for his eleva- 
tion to fraud and falsehocM, in proof of which he instanced 
the manner in which the Athenians, Olynthians, and Thessa- 
liana, had been, each in their turns, deceived by his specious 
show <^ friendship. From this he augured his fiuL "When," 
sud the orator, "^ a confederacy is based oa the mutual good 
win and interest of the allies, they share the evils cheeriully, 
they endure reverses, and yet persevere. But when, as is the 
case with Philip, a man has been raised by ambition and vio- 
booo of light, the first and slightest shock is sufficient to sub- 
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vert the fabric of his greatness. For it is not possible that a 
durable power should be built upon injustice, perjury, and 
deceit During a limited period, imposture may succeed, and 
may seem destined to flourish ; but time unmasks jt, and it 
sinks of itself into ruin. A house, a ship, and every edifice. < 
ought to have firm and solid foundations ; so ought justice ana * 
truth to be the bases of our actions, which is not the case with 
respect to the deeds of Philip." 

Demosthenes now advised the Athenians to send prompt 
and effectual aid to the Olynthians, and suggested that an em- 
bassy should be sent to encourage the Thessalians to revolt, 
and assert their claims to PagassB and Magnesia. He then 
warned the Athenians that words alone would be useless, de- 
scanted on the weakness of Macedonia, and again blackened 
the character of Philip ; affirmed that the Macedonians weie 
tired with perpetual toils and sacrifices, and contemptuously 
depreciated the merit of the boasted military establishment d 
Philip. 

The orator drew an odious picture of the vices of Philip, 
representing him as meanly jealous of rival excellence, envi- 
ous, greedy of flattery, intemperate, debauched, and ob6cen& 
Yet he bore testimony to what some historians have termed 
his " splendid quadities." He described him as thirsting for 
glory, eagerJy pursuing the phantom, despising safety, and 
even life, to obtain it ; always in the field, every where pre- 
sent, active, vigilant, and letting no opportunity slip which 
could be turned to advantage. With some bitterness of heart, 
Demosthenes then contrasted this conduct with that of the 
Athenians, representing them as wasting their days, and the 
strength of the state, in debating, delaying, decreeing, seek- 
ing news, hoping that others would tate up their cause, ac- 
cusing and impeaching each other, and in expecting to he 
saved by the very measures which had ruined them. 

Still the orator predicted the dovmiall of Philij^ should the 
people of Athens act with wisdom and vigour. Then, blend- 
mg reproach with eulogy, he expressed his astonishment that 
they who had warred against Lacedsemon for the liberties of 
Greece — ^they who had often displayed a noble disinterested- 
ness in forbearing to aggrandize themselves — they who had 

AYnnAAH thpir 1ivp.fi stnA InvisTiAH tbpir rirhps in ViAVinl^* ^f 
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The principal means of cbeeldng the progress of PhilipL 
si^g^esied by Demosthenes, were, that each person shoald 
pi^ia proportk m to his ibrtime; to take the field with aJacrity, 
iw all the citi2ens should have serred in their turn ; to sus- 
pGod jMo a ecmi ons tiD ai^irs should be brought into a better 
cwmiinon; to render it the interest as much as hwas tbe duty 
flf dbe generals to act Tigoronsly for the commonweakh ; to 
fm an end to the custom of throwing npon one portion of the 
commmiity the whole of the public burden ; to allow freedom 
<sf speech and action to every one anxious for the wel£ire of 
the eonummity ; and to coiwider the wisdom of the advice 
giT<?n. lather man tbe reputation of the orator. 

Demadcs, an orator wno had risen from humble life by the 
huce c€ his own genius, and who was held in high reputa- 
tion amon^ the Athenians, took the lead in opposing Demos- 
chflDCSL By his enemies, he was accused of being in the pay 
of Phllipu and his exertions on this occasion are said to have 
IsTgelj rewarded by the Macedonian sovereign. The 
> of Demades, however, were of no avail in the present 
ce. Roused by the eloquence of Demosthenes, the 
Athenians resolved that succour should be granted to tbe 
Giynddans: but they satisfied themselves with adopting a half 
■ejsur e instead of acting with vigour ; thus insuiing their 
6vn defeat They deemed it stifficient to assist Olynthus 
vidi iluiteen galleys and two thousand mercenary troops, the 
oammamd of whicn was entrusted to Chares, and which was 
adbslly insoffident to rescue Olynthus from the grasp of 

While these proceedings were going forward at Athens, 
FUlip commenced hostilities against the Olynthians, b. c. 349. 
He led his armtr into the territory of Cbakidice, and opened 
the rampaign by storming the fortress of 2^ra, which he 
ler^^^ wida the ground. Terrified by his arms, or seduced 
It hit aits and bribes, the inhabitants of several of the neigh- 
IfjfMmz dtieB displayed some rivalry as to which should be 
L3e 6ns. in submitting ; so that Philip was embarrassed to de- 
cide which he should first receive into obedience. 

At length the expedinon mider Chares arrived. It was too 
weak- Iwwirevcr. to oppose Philip ; whence Chares resolved to 
laake a diversion 1^ invading some unprotected part of Ma- 
c^drr ia- Accordingly, he steered up the Thermaic gulf^ and 
^S^aszed a landing in the province of Botti^ea, which, though 
oxtamiiMg the Macedonian capital, was left unprotected. 
Chans ovenan the open coimtry, and laid it imder contribo- 
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don ; Uien c^mtvarking hj« troopa, }us veiled to tbe pesibiiiLa 
of IVllent)^ wheru Flulip had tftaticDed 300 £d«ii, poliabjy 10 
support ^ucb of tho inhaMtama m httil deeJafed k hia &« tktir. 
Clmrt?!( attacked and roiiied this divlsjoiij nftcr whbb h© *tS 
hcUMi a co:iBidej^Mf3 }HJOty. He then leiaracd to Atbt^nt 
where ho pave an exaggerated aceotint of hit ttchievenM-ntjr' 
and ircatoii tho citizem wltb ti pyblic supper iit tho cost m 
iixty mkntit, or 12,000^, 

Wimer tuajpetidisd tho miHtary opitatioiis of PhiUp ; btiL 
while his army was reposing, ho carried on tb« tjtttjiti ij 
jutri^io nnj bribery^ which had already boen so suci:«a«fu|, 
by hii activts tmijRsarics nnd pnrtizaus. Alarni*xl by th« pro- 
greas he made, and by the dtfeiTtion of their alliysi, th*3 Oivn- 
thians appjitxl to Athens for inor « tjlfectu^^l flBaistauee llmo imd 
ycl bf^cn dfardiul, Dcmossthenca supfKirrt^d ihk applicaiiQa 
in tio oration denoriuimttsU thu arc*>nd fjiynlhiac. 

la this oTaCion, Deniosthuriti» lainentcd the ciirelessneis and 
licgligcnee of his totmiryrnca, and iiisibted thnt the prts^cn^ 
lion of Olynthixs waa nucosam ry for the socuriiy of AlfacM 
OtynthilJ^ he mid^ was tl^ last harrii^r hii to ch^k llie pm- 
gTm% of Philip. Mo then contraited tho conduct of tb^ m^ 
mni genoration with tbetr progcmtors, matlcing with bit*^ 
censufo the measures of ihoms who held the mim of gcjveni- 
mcnt. ** We are now^" exelairnt:d the orator, *^ without rivala* 
Lac od mm on is in the dost ; Thebes h^ eiioagh to do aX homt: 
no atber Btale can dispute snprpmncy with ua ; ycst at a umm 
when we jnight hare enjoyed inierniil iccurity, arid beet 
umpires abroad, we have been stripped of our forcjgii jkiaiv^ 
ftions, have spent more than 1500 talents fruitiest*! y, have lotf 
in paace the allies gained during war, and have raiifjd up a 
formidabio enemy to ourst^lves. As ro^^rda Ttdnurr.es ^r tbo 
Htting out uf an adequate annament, be piojinAfBd thai ilia 
rfcVtaniie call ad the "tlioori*:.." whirh wns nniiro»>i'ifi*Ml m vk^ 
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mahitarj adnce, though listened to, prodaced no eflfect Th^ 
pod has ireli said, — 

Though vttrioiwave the toBpen of manhiod, 
Pkaso/e's gaj fiunilj bokU mU in cbaiiu. 
Soow most tUfeet tlte black ; and tnme the tar: 
Wbaicr'cr chc motive, pleMOieu the mark: 
War her the Uack •awtain draws bk sword ; 
For her, dark statCBBen trim their midnight huaofg 
To which no tingle sacrifice maj fall ; 
The rtnic p'oad, for iJeasare, pWasore seom'd; 
For her, afltetioo's daoghtcn, grief indiilgc^ 
And find, or hofie, a lozurj in leais ; 
For her, guilt, shame, toil, danger, we defy, 
Asid with an aim volo|)Ciioiis, rush oo death : 
Thus onivcnal her despotic power. — Tocvo. 

Akhosff h the AtheniaDS woald not consent that the theatri- 
cal fond soooid be appropriated to a nobler parpoee, the elo- 
^ocace o( Demosthenes induced them to grant the Olynthiana 
a frcah reinforcement As on the former occasion, however, 
thej nentralized their assistance by its inadequacy. They 
woud only 4000 mercenaries, 150 horse, and eighteen tri- 
rcsnes ; and over these, Charidemts, a man devoid of all 
principle, and whose brutal propensities ejxited hatred and 
dj^rost, was appointed commander 

Philip resumed his operations in the spring of & c. 349. 
Hit sword, however, was almost needless. Gold had to ef- 
ketaallj cleared the way before him, that his approach to a 
pbce seemed to be the signal ibr throwing open its gates. 
Thus feU Mycerbina, a town near the bead of the Toronaic 
gnlf ; thna fell also the sea-port city of Torone, not far from 
die soothem extremkjr of the Sithonian neninsula, and thus 
die whole oi thai peninsula submitted to nis dominion. The 
only e&tts made to stop his progress, by Charidemus, more- 
of^er, were some oseless incursions into the province of Bot- 
I ckn ' after which, be retired to Olynthus, jirobably to repress 
I rebellion in the city, (or there was a £u:tion in that city iaronr- 
able ID Philip. 

Thna weakened and embarrassed, the Olynthians once 
more called upon the Athenians for immediate and efiectual 
aidf and their cause was again pleaded by Demosthenes in 
ins third Olynthiac. 

In this oration, the Athenian orator restated all his £>nner 
argnments, strengthened them with cogent reasons for acting 
vigofooaly, and expatiated on the folly and danirer of for^ 
going this opportunity of arresting the power of Philip. Bj 

rodu IV. 7 
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d^reiiding OlyntbtiSj he said, they miglit niak^ Macedcmk 
tli« «tiat dT war; bin if Fbilifj wcrp pillowed lo triumph oi^ 
k, ihwo vvM nothirtg to biiuier bim from r-f^rryuig his onna 
wb^srcvpt hc3 thought proper. Alik'u wouhJ h(* cit]R>*ed to io' 
VHsiati, ttad a contest continued for tine mgntli tmly, wiihiti 
lht*ir owa frontier^ wtiuld produce it Viiiuous e.xpt;n9G aod 
latting i^noduny 

Tlifl pliir; of operaiioQS t)ow suggesi«! hy DemD^tti«iif« 
Wtt*, that two arraametits should In: simfilmn<itiu^ly dcsp^ieb,* 
ed ; tht^ om to siscure ihc Olyruhiim ciit^^a, ibcoihtir to htitum 
Philip^ iind divert Im xnov^mtiul^ hy dr-ftct^ntit upon Maee*ioma* 
Unlt?s£ this madti of attack wert? adopit-tl, htJ srndt tbts cm>> 
ditioii of tlju Athetiiaiis would most probaLly be i>f no avail ; 
for if t)ie wholes of thfs succours were i^m ployed io ravajjiu^ 
hti kioj^iomi Philip would defer mi?t!ling^ it till be bnd .m- 
dticod Ulymiius ; and if they were mm to Uiymhtm, h« ^vfMiW 
perse v(?FG u gainst them a ad fcho Dlynthisns till he httd OT«r 
powcrod thcrn, 

Domosthtfnu» succeeded in sttrving up thr Athenimiti to ii^ 
creased enery-y A reitiforcemeni of ^uOOiufimtry^ nil Aih© 
nian citisfcua^ 300 cavalry, find stn^ent<^ru triir.mes, ivfis vqinJ 
by the people. But this force was not ^ufilci/^rtt to a^vu OWq 
llius. Having Hubjug:itt?d or «f>duet?d tho tonfedrirule mut^ 
Philip now led his army toward* that ci*y. TheOlyrtiliiubS 
f ca ri u ^ h is po wer, f *n d en vo u r cd t,o om n ii u c^ti atio n, P h i I ti 
coiitinutrd his mtircli without n.*plyjn|f, till h«? nrrivt*d withii 
fi^o miles of the ciiyj when iu one brief mid ceutal sdntt^Dce; 
he pronounced their doom ; *' Eitht r you^'^ said hp, " tnoi 
quit Olynthuji, or I mu5t qtiit Mact^tioniu,*^ 

Tht! sword was now thn only rtisourci; left Ui thn CHynihlaru 
Colk^L'ting their troops, therefore, in cotijunctioti wii h a j»oi 
tiori of th« Atheuinn nuxjlinrici^ they resolved to ri^ka hmuh 
They foiled In a lust engitj^emtmt j but, untiiwnnvis^ by ib 
TopmsGj they again gave batrlo to the monarchn l^hcy '^., ► ^ 
def<pfiled a isecond time, wnd were compelled to con line x),, , 
selves to the defence of their walls. Btit lb« eini^iu'i^ ^ 
^hilip were wiihin the waUs of Olvnihtiif* mid i" 
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Tbe sdpaktkm coDcerning the existence of the Oljnthkni 
-as ohserred ; bat they were deprhred of all that rendert ex* 
istence TalaaUe. Stripped of their poasesriona, and without 
diadocdoQ of age or sex, they were publicly sold as skiTea to 
the ends of the eaith. Their city, atso, recently ao beaotifiil, 
floarishing, and potent, was levelled with the ground. From 
that <iate, it existed only in the memory <^ the captiTea, and 
the page 6[ history. 

Reader, mark the erring nature of man ! Overjoyed at 
the TedDcdon of Olynthus, and regardlesB <^ the signs, the 
tears, and the bitter groanings of the captives, Philip, in token 
of his joy, cekbnited, with all poesible magnificence, the 
Olympian lestiTal, institmed by his predecessor Archekus. 
The world stamped its approbation of his conduct Muhi- 
fades thronged firom distant quarters to witness the sacrifices, 
sports, and theatrical entertainments, in which actore from 
every Grecian state played their part Philip himself pre- 
sided at the banquets, and laboured to win the hearts of his 
gnestSL He was not unsuccessful; for he distributed his 
giis and promises, on this occasion with such profbnon, that 
he gained many converts to his cauae. Thus the spoils of 
the mined city were employed to purchase the instruments 
of Ibtare conquest 

One memorable instance of friendship which occurred at 
this season of rejoicing deserves recording. Satyrus, a dis- 
tiagnished comic actor, was observed to be thoughtful, and to 
nauiilcst no anxiety to profit by the royal bounty. Philip 
questioned him as to the cause. 

^ For such presents as the company in general receive," 
replied Satyrus, ^ I have no wish ; but there is one fitvour, 
the easiest (^ all to grant, which I would willingly ask, did i 
not fear to be denied the boon." 

Philip desired Satyrus to speak freely, and promised that 
his request should be granted, whatever it might be. 

Enconiaged by his assurance, Satyrus proceeded : '^ Apol- 
fephanes, of Pydna," said he, ^ was my friend. When he 
was wrongfully put to death, his relatives, fearing the lives 
of his daughters, sent them to CHynthus for safety. When 
that city was taken, they were made prisoners, and they are 
now your captives I entreat you to bestow them upon me ; 
I will make no unworthy use of your gift My only inten- 
tion is, 10 give them marriage portions, and to provide them 
with husbands, that they may be happy wives." 

The guests unanimously applauded the conduct of Satyrus, 
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and the monarch himself was moved by such a requcat 
ApoUophanes was obfioxiotis to him^ he having- been con- 
cerned in the murder of Alexander, his eldest brother; but 
silencing his feeUngs nf revenge, he yielded to the request of 
Satyrus, aod added to the boon a liberal donation. 

The fall of Olyntbus created great alarm at Athens. In 
the transport of their anger, the Athenians passed severe de- 
crees agtiinst the betrayers of their allies, and they turned 
their indignation upon Chares, who had commanded the sue- 
coura sent to Olynthns. Some gratification was afJbrded to 
their revengeful passionsj by the fate of Euthycrates and L^a- 
thenes, who, having fallen into disgrace with Philip, were put 
' to death; thus receiving (he reward of treachery at the hands 

of their associate. 

This was not the only eflfect the fall of Olynthus had upon 
the public mind. It threw a damp over the martial spirit of 
the Athensians ; and reviewing their own weakness, and the 
power of Philip, a desire for peace became general. There 
TVaa an obstacle, however, in the way, both making overtures, 
and of receivings them from Philip. In a fit of indignation^ 
they had previously passed a decree, by which all communi- 
cation was prohibited, even by the means of a herald, with 
the government of Macedonia. Philip had himself already 
endeavoured to elude this degree ; but his overtures were 
passed over in silent contempt. But the Athenians were now 
more humble than at that time, and they rf sorted to an indi- 
rect method of discovering whether Philip was still disposed 
to embrace the sweets of peace. Phrynoc, and Ck siphon, 
a friend of Demosthenes, were sent to the Macedonian court, 
under the pretence of procuring an exchange of prisoueri. 
They were received with great courtesy by Philip^ and In a 
conversation with Ctesiphon, the monarch protested thot he 
had reluctantly engaged in the war, and that he desired itt 
termination- This was sufficient. On his return, Ciesipbon 
reported this to the people, adding many flattering expres- 
sions and promises of benefit which PhUip had uttered. The 
Athenians, notwithstanding their former experience as to [bft 
monarch's veracity, confided in bis word, and they seized tbt 
opportunity of removing the chief stumbling-block whickj 
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the wily monarch bad observed a neutrality with respect to 
the sacred war, and he seemed to wait till both parties had 
weakened themselves by slaughter, before he declared him- 
self favourable to either party. That period now (n. c. 347) 
arrived. The haughtiness and ambitious views with which 
the victories of Epaminondas had inspired the Thebans, had 
now abated. Weakened by the Phocians, they sought the 
aid of Philip, and he resolved to espouse their cause. To 
give a specious colour to his arms, besides the gratitude which 
he aflected to feel for Thebes, in which he hadbeen educated, 
he pretended to derive honour from the zeal with which he 
was fired with reference to the insulted Deity ; and was glad 
to gain the reputation of being a religious nrince, in order to 
conciliate the esteem and friendship of the Greeks. His only 
motive, however, for joining the Tnebans was, to gain a foot- 
ing in Greece, that he might bring the several states under 
his dominion. 

The Athenians seemed to be aware of this, and desertinc^ 
the cause of the Phocians, which the^ had hitherto espoused, 
they thoucht only of averting: the evil by making peace with 
Philip. There was some difficulty in propounding peace 
with the ambitious monarch of Macedonia, as any advance on 
their parts might be regarded by the adversary as a confes- 
sion of weakness. Recourse was therefore haa to stratagem, 
as on a former occasion. Among the Athenians who, on the 
surrender of Olynthus, fell into the hands of Philip, there 
were two men of note ; namely, Stratocles and Eucrates. It 
was resolved, that some one should be sent to negociate with 
the Macedonian monarch, for the ransom of these captives, 
by which an openincf would be afforded for ascertaining 
whether Philip was still inclined to a treaty. 

Aristodemus, who was an actor by profession, and who had 
acquired the favour of Philip by displaying his theatrical tal- 
ents at Pella, was chosen to perform this mission. Aristode- 
mos performed the office assigned to him, and speedily re- 
tamed to Athens. Instead, however, of rendering an account 
of the proceedings to the council, he preserved a dogged 
silence on the subject In the mean time, Stratocles was re- 
leased without ransom, and grateful for this generosity, he 
came publicly forward to deckire that Philip was anxious for 
peace. Aristodemus was now summoned to make his report, 
and he confirmed the testimony of Stratocles, with reference 
to the pacific intentions of Philip. Gratified by these tidings, 
the Athenians forgot the delay in communicating them, and 
7» 
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decreed a golden crowHj at the instance of Demosthenes himr 

(ielf, as a reward for the services of Aristodemus. 
After Ariitodemus had made this report, a day was ap- 
pointed to deliberate on the propriety of tie^otiating \\m 
Philip. In this council, which waa held k a 346, it was de- 
i creed, unanimoualy, that ten envoys should be deputed to 

I treat with the Macedonian sovereign. The deputies appointed 

) were Demostheties, Eschines, Aristodenius, Phrynon, Ctesi- 

, phoo, PhiJocrates, latrocles, Dercyilua, Nuusicles^nnd Cimon, 

all mun of note in the state. An eleventh ambassador was 
appointed, whose business it w^s to watch over the interests 
^ of the dependents and allies of Athena. The person to 

^ whom lliia charge© was comniitted^ was Agalacreon of Te^ 

/ nedos. 

* As soon 05 the resolution for nogotiating a peace with 

Philip was passed, a herald wns despatched to Pel la, to de- 
Tnand a passport for the Athenian envoys. It was the policy 
of Philip, to hold out hopes that he Wiis favourable lo peace, 
and therefore the passport was jfranltid. The envoys now 
took their departure for Pella, on their important missioiL 
On iheir way, it was arranged what part each should act in 
the negotiation, and the order in which they should speak. 
It was agreed that the eldest should open the business, and 
should be followed by his colleagues, according to aga 
Ilschines says, that Demosthenes, who was the junior o rotor, 
boaBte<l that he would strike Philip dumb ; that he would 
convict him of injustice with regard lo the origin of the war, 
and induce him to surrender Ainphipolis. He had made a 
wrong estunate of his o^vn powers^ and the character of the 
monarch. 

Immediately on their arrival at Pella, Philip gave audience 
to the envoys. Eschines opencKl the negotiations by a speeeh 
in which he pleaded the cause of his country with much elo- 
quence^ reminding the monarch of the favours that he him- 
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be lost the thread of his discoaree, paused, atrore to recover 
hiaaeUl and at length became mate, Philip courteously, yd 
saxcajDcally requeued his oratorical adyersary to take timo 
k>T recorering his sprits and memory, significantly remark- 
mg that he was not in a theatre, exposed to the clamours and 
bsohs of a crowd. Demosthenes then essayed to cootinua 
iua speech, hat after uttering a few sentences, he gare up the 
suoggie. and retired with his colleagues, that the monarch 
might prepare to reply to their iranous arguments. 

The envoys were soon summoned into the royal presence, 
lo hear the monarch's reply: and though he had been ad- 
dressed by nine speakers, he left no point touched upon unno- 
ticed. To Eschines he responded at length, which mark of 
attention, and his nlence towards Demosthenes, is said to 
bare excited the e«il passions of enry in the breast of that 
orator. The audience being concluded, the monarch invited 
the envoys to sup with him ; on which occasion, he called 
into action all his powers of conversation, conviviality, and 
pleasantry, to win the hearts of his guests. Dissimuiatioa 
tmuzht him to act thus, that their hostility might be disarmed, 
and that he might, on a future day, triumph over their coun* 
try at his jdeasure 

The envoys, soon after this, had their audience of leaver 
Do this occasion, Philip reiterated his professions of good will 
towards Athens, and delivered to them a letter, in which his 
sentiments were contained with respect to their overtures. In 
this epistle, he expressed a wish to be both at peace and in 
aDiance with Athens ; darkly intimating, that if they admitted 
him to alliance, the republic might Expect some benefit of im- 
portance at his hands. He added, that he was now on the 
ere of marching to complete his conquests in Thrace ; but he 
promised^ that while negotiations were pending between the 
3lacedonians and the Athenians, he would refrain from hoe- 
tilicies on this side of the Chersonesus. All this, however, 
was only to preserve Athens in fancied security^ to prevent 
them from n^ldng prqiarations for the field m battle on a 
future day. 

With the same design in view, Philip at length sent am- 
basBadors to Athens to conclude a treaty. The men chos^ 
^ this mission were Parmenio, the most celebrated of hit 
generals ; Antipater, eminent as a statesman ; and Eurylo- 
chus. eloquent as he was brave. 

After some day's delay, occasioned bv the feast of Bacchus^ 
daring which the ambasadors were nospitably entertained. 
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/ % DcmostbtfTJcis, who wns ntixious frjr tht* bonoor 
J bra erMMry, the pmptmla af Philip were deJibrrnt^J , 
the aj«3icinbly of the p^^opla T}ic thUlt wfiJt hag and 
me^t; but tb€ resuluiign for allmncc, as wdl aa ma^g' vra^ 
fiaall)^ carrwl, mid (ho prelimkiiirii.^a of the treWarmiiMl 
By a airangt^ drcumsbmcn, Phom xv^s cjtclwded fium Umt 
TOii*ter>roU of ihu allitjs fjf ihc Athenians. On tlie p^rt of 
Philip, this wtm dmihtlPM n frutnre of hw dc^stgn ; but on tim 
of the Atbcnjans, Jt is n mymij, ami relkm greatly m ibw 
coafs&cltir tor political wiBdom. 

According to L>*3 roost ln^nea, it was during the dinciEKiufi 
m thii treuiy, that E»eblat=a exhibited argtis of tmar coi^ 
rupte4 by tho gold of Phitip. He fautida his chirff^u^n 
Uic abrupt change in the senEimeTsta of Escliincs, Unm iLr 
h^ violi^rilly opposed u motion of Philocrati^s, and h^ ns vtol 
lently supfiortisd it on the next. Tlu, gold of t^hilb u'a' 
therefore, stai at work. The hand of Ummhi^mn^^hm 
inaecd, ot nil the Athenian orators, imally <2»<iaped the ^u^li 
amiitch'' imprinted on it by bribery, ^ ' ^ 

The treiiiy of peace and alliance with Macedonia wa^ daw 
complete on the pan of the Athenianj* ; htn it was not io with 
Fhiltp. He was not definitely bound till he had rntifi«d n la 

fjraon, by oath, in the presence of deputies from Athf^nM, 
leren mdwidnnlt were, therefore, ^mt as envoys to rw:*jiv« 
ins solemn ratiricaiion, Amon^ the5fe, were Eschine^ Etilja- 
Im, and Demostheni^s. The Utter, suspecting somt of \he 
envoys, seems to have resolved to embrace this opportunity 
of watcbmg their actions, though a wish to ransom Fome niv 
aoners was the oslenfiibfe reason for his acceptation of diit se- 
cond mission. 

Ic was some time before the envoys m fof\vor<3 on thfrlr 
misaion. So dihitory were ihey, inJ^ccd, that Dm 

iraS COmoclJed to nhmin n tli^t^n^a ^ ■' 




f.v..** «v.xi. n^.^.^ri ^^ 
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Donscam, and Myrtium, towns allied to Athens, and in se- 
curing to himself dominion over Thrace. 

The envoys were soon admitted to an audience with Philip. 
TVhat passed at this audience, however, is uncertain, the dis- 
torted narrative of Eschines, alone, being handed down 
to posterity. The same courtesy and hospitality which had 
heen experienced by the former envoys were extended to the 
present ; and the politic feelings of Philip were further ex- 
nihfted by the tender of a large present to each of the de- 
puties, which was accepted by all but Demosthenes. 

The envoys had now been absent from Athens more than 
two months. It was Philip^s policy to detain them still 
longer ; and to accomplish this purpose, he is said to have 
won their acquiescence by bribes, Demosthenes excepted, who 
was detained by force. The pretext for detaining them, was, 
that he was desirous of their mediation to reconcile the Ha- 
lians and Pharsalians. In pursuance of this scheme, he took 
them with him to Pherae. At this place, when his prepara- 
tions to pass Thermopylae were completed, and opposition 
would be vain, he rating the treaty. 

By this treaty, the Athenians were secured in the posses- 
sion of the Chersonesus. with the exception of Cardia ; but 
they resigned Amphipolis, Doriscum, and the other recently 
conquer^ towns, and abandoned the citizens of Halus, the 
Phocians, and the Thracian allies. Such a treaty was dis- 
honourable to the Athenians, and served to show the deep 
policy of the overreaching Philip. 

On the return of the envoys, Demosthenes hastened to re- 
present the conduct of his colleagues to his fellow citizens. 
Every circumstance which had occurred, from the day of 
their departure till the day of their return, convinced him 
that the interests of their country had been betrayed by them. 
These sentiments he enforced with his wonted eloquence. 
He accused them with having grossly and corruptly failed in 
their duty ; warned his hearers not to rely on the delusive 
and fraudulent promises which would be made to them ; and 
recommended that Thermopylae and Phocis should be imme- 
diately secured, that the fatal consequence which would result 
from the treachery of his accomplices in the jnission, and 
the ambition of Philij^, might be averted. 

For a moment, the Athenians were inclined to follow the 
advice of Demosthenes, and were justly indignant at the con- 
duct of the envoys ; but when the business of the embassy 
was brought under cognizance, Eschines and his colleagoee 
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K^rhmrj? nfipmni ki lAidr *)ew, a* iblltnviij^T^ tii the icaict u 
tisti fri^iidsmp uf Philip, the cifilukiuu multiintie were thm 
Durous 111 ibrir applnusf^. Df^mostiirnrs in vaia ontHipttH! t 
di&ibw»e thein. Im* Wfis inUTniptrd od every band b> jib<s 
ji^jt?;, nt)4 voci reroute shout » of kughteij ^o tbal hct wii con 
pi^ilfjcl til drtfiBfl ffom tiis haryngue, and mirt?. Hf^did sown 
tlifsar jiiHjKii'ybk^ word* : *^ If, Alheiiians, any of those tliinj 
which iny c\4kBg^ucf have promised to you should ironic I 
psiKs, iheii bt'stow on them prainc, honour, and reward^ ein 
itsfuse ilu'in to mc ; but if the contrary sliould bappeUj let ti 
Weight oi' your ung^frr be borne by tht?m ulona'^ 

While ihvm^ trausacliorm wt^re piinding^tiiu Thdjtins sgij 
nought iiid at the hamifl of Philip, a c. 345. Noivvithstau 
ing thi^y had h*>*^ii assisted by some Macedonian it^iiifnrc 
nirutSj th*! Phocians had dcfci^^cid thrm nt Neon uiiii tl 
dylium-, and pi^shed ibj^iv trxertioris with so murh vigour^ ili 
the Tli^liinns werij convinced their presttut force was ioad 
qnatt* to withsUmd tlieir po^ver, and ihey resolved to soil* 
Ph i h p for I n o re e IFk a c lo u 8 g a eco u r. A l:co rd in gl y , a T h i; b* 
etabassy was dt^sjialched to Peljai where it arrived wbiie il 
Athenian envoys were od their scjcond mission. Demciaifc 
nes records, to the honour of thi* emhassy, that thty rcfus' 
rich presents in tnotiey, captivttt, arjd golden cups, w*hi 
Philip olfered to th**jii. It wus his asiistancc atoae, tbay^jK 
tluit they soug;ht, and this was promised to tltem^ ^M 

The Phocians were Ben^ible of the rotning dung^^fl 

Cjpared to resist it with Ttiiohition. They appti^'d for aid 
cedaamon, their sole remaiDing ally, ana th« politic Arcl 
damns complied with their requcsL, chiefly* il woyld uppui 
to he at hand to support, in case of iht^ir fall, an oncie«t Spj 
tan claim to the guperintendeticy of the Dplphir. temp 
With this dc^gn, he led a boily of 1000 hmvy armc^l i 
fontry into Phocls^ and he likewise sttnt envoys to Pcllai^ 
iiverc the plans of lbs Thehan deputiea, PhaiiBeuit S 
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%BT : Fbers eihiliited signs ofa refmctorj spirit ; dncootenl 
-WIS risl^ in other quarters of Thessalj : Proxenns «w 
lioT^fiiiiig OD the coast with his squadron ; and he feared thsft 
Aihfsiae v9Tzld take the aknn. and be roused into actioiL His 
polirr. therefore, uras. to excite the hopes of all parties. To 
the Thessaltans and Thelans, he held oat the p rospect of re- 
x-eaag*: asd aggrandizement; to the LacedsmoniaDS and 
AthfTOTimg, the expectation dot Thebes would be humbled; 
and to the Phocians themselres. whose destruction be medita- 
led. the liope that he would shield them from that destrtictioa 
with which they were threatened by their foes. So ^ did 
he c»jTT this lase dissimulation, that he expressed a wish, 
ejther to gire up the task of settling the a^irs of the Phocians, 
DT lo ^bare it with those who were inclined to fiiToar them. 
Tbe Lacedaemonians and Athenians were soccesBirdy invited 
Vt him to undertake the arrangement but they declmed : the 
fomfter. from haring discovered that Philip meant to decetfe 
thena : the latter from some motires hard to be mideistood, 
and difacak 1o reconcile with sound policy. 

The moment at length arriTod when Philip could s ecnre l r 
jiror^eed on his work <^ desolaikm. Halus l^d sarrendered, 
amd is inhabitanis driren into exile : Thessalr was quieted ; 
and all his resources, and those of htt allies, thereby became 
araHsj^jle One obstacle- howerer, was in his way. Phahs- 
ciff rill held the pass of Thermopybe, and it was neceasaiy, 
to prerent di&uky, delay- and loss, that he should be re- 
mored. The art, seconded perhaps by the gold of Philips 
efiecSei his remoraL Negotiatiotts baring been altered into^ 
Phalscus was permitted to retreat to Peloponnesus, with the 
mercenajies under his command, on coodkion of delirering 
up like towns of Thronium, Nicae. and Alponua 

PhiHp now passed the straits ci Thermopyke, at the heed 
of libs Macedonians and Thessalians. His a'ppioach to Phe- 
tis was the ngnal for the emigration of mmibers of the na* 
tms of that country, which Phihp observed with pieasiiie,ae 
i cleared the way for rictory. The great body A the Rie- 
caaxtt. howerer, ^iU remained. But these did not Um^c upon 
ibe fflODaich of Macedonia in the light of an enemy. On the 
enuiraiy, they pCTsiHed in regarding his morement as ale 
jaamttee of their safety from the power of their bitter ene* 
fines, the Thessalians, Locrians, and Thdnns. Their hopel 
were lounded on the language which Philip used towards 
&aa, and still more upon die ^roog asrarsnoes concmung 
j of themooaiehyae gitiui ay " 
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and Iu»C4)Uefi§-u#'» lo the Athemons. It wni these feeling 
which notv ifulucri^i die Pltocians to coociutiu a irfeaiy ii^£ 
Philip, by wbiyli ihfty imrrefidercd tip th^if cities to himj airi 

Whiinlbe Phociatis made thifc treaty \nih Philip, thryhni 
foriftJttefi Ihr*! im generous impul»e3 nev^ir ini^H^f-fed with hk 
policy, ijjjfl that thr guide of hia acliona nm limbition, l^of 
\'nnoua ti^nsou*, M centriiifr in his owii intereijts and honoura, 
ihfsit dt'Strudiiou was qujekly rt'SoUtd upon, Thut hn inight 
mA apfitjar unjust, however, in an tiffmt which coDcerned ttU 
Gietsct*, he assembled a fmctJcin of tht* AmphirtyoDic council, 
lo mi in judgment on the Phocians.. The council wos furnicd 
of their mosi. d*>iidlv rn*^mins In ii «at ih^? rt'prt*Bpntiniv*^sof 
the Tbt?S5£ilians, ThehnnsHf Locrjun.'^, and the wild nMniriiuin- 
COTS of (Kta, till thtrstm^*' for blood. I'hc latter vohcnirntiv 
insLiif^d ihat the AmphiciyonJc law should ht^ enforced a^mini 
sacrikge in ks extreme (5t rigmir, and they dmnnndrd thai tha 
whole fiopobtion of Phocia should Ik? c^ist heijidbng from tii« 
rocks of Delphi. Eschincs nppropriarcs lo himsit'ir the m«rit 
of sub verting this bnrharona proposition and it \s ct^rUiin thm 
hevras at the oonncil U miiy bt; douhtrd^ however, whelhci 
ihe plicy of Phihp wa« not more poh nt thnn the ple.iding^oX 
Eschioes in thia matter. But thouLrh dmib wus not assigoad 
to the Phocians^ every degrndotion short of absolute slavery 
was their lot Mfilice itself might have ertinned with sati* 
faction at their doom. It wns d*^.rcrd thfi! their ciliet, vc^iKjr^ 
able for antiquity, and n^^nowmed in the Uomcric pn|^e, sbould 
be destroyed, or reduced lo stuall Lovvnst of fifty houses eachj 
that they should yidd up their arms and hofst-a, (ho oncio b« 
broken and burnmli nnd the other to be sold ; that thuy were 
onlj' to retain their lands on condition of payuig an'ttujilly 
sixty talents^ or 12,000/., till the whole amount of Inmsure 
e3«ptindcd wus reimbursed ; and that tbo^^ who hnd comuuitt?d 
the sacfilej^e which jp^nve rise to the war should be irrcTro<^^ 

proscribed, A^inst thos^ Phoeian* who had h^conke 
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from the Corinthians, because they had rendered their assist- 
ance to the Phoclans. 

The task of patting this sentence into execution was com- 
k mitted to the Thebans, to whom, also, the sovereignty over 
Coronea, Orchomenus, and other towns taken from them dur- 
ing the war, was restored. The Thebans performed their 
welcome task with alacrity and precision. Demosthenes de- 
clares, that when he passed through Phocis to Delphi, at a 
sabsequent date, words could never describe its deplorable 
situation. Ruined houses, walls overthrown, and ravaged 
fields, made up the scene ; with here and there a few women 
and children, and dejected and feeble old men, on whom the 
soldiers of Thebes and Macedonia were quartered, for the 
purpose of stifling the voice of compbint, and enforcing the 
payment of the fine imposed by the Amphictyonic council 

" What »re ye, laurel'd heroes, say, 

But JElnsm of the suffering world ye sway 1 
Sweet Nature, stripped of her embroidered robe. 
Deplores the waKted region of the globe, 
And stands a witness at truth's awful bar, 
To prove yon there, destroyers as ye are." 

COWPEB. 

When the intelligence of the hard lot of Phocis reached 
Athens, the people were confounded and dismayed. They 
saw they had wronged Demosthenes, and that they had aban- 
doned themselves to the idle promises of a traitor, who had 
sold his country. In a transport of terror and indignation, 
k was decreed that their ramparts should be repaired, the 
Piraeus fortified, and, as was the case when war was imminent, 
that the sacrifice to Hercules should be performed in the city. 
They also resolved, as a proof of their sympathy with the 
sofierers, that hospitality and succour should be afibrded to 
the Phocian exiles. 

Philip heard of these manifestations of Athenian wrath, 
and derided them. Phocis being stripped of every means of 
defence, he could assume the hmguage of dictation. In a 
letter sent to the Athenians, he boasted of having reduced the 
Phocians to slavery, charged themselves with inequitable and 
iocofisistent conduct, in concluding a treaty with him, and 
then taking up arms for a people not comprehended in that 
treaty, and finally dared them to the combat 

The Athenians replied to this letter by a deputation to 
Philip: but concerning their instructions or movements no- 
thing farther is known, than that it famished additional occa- 
voL nr. 8 
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sion to criminate Eschines. Demosthenes says, that this 
orator was so eager to receive the reward of his treachery, 
that he hastened to join the Macedonian monarch, on learning * 
the fall of Phocis ; and he adds, that he sat at the festal board 
of Philip, and joined in the songs which celebrated the down- 
fall of the friends of Athens. 

A second incident occurred which excited the wrath of the 
Athenians a^inst Philip. He had now taken his seat at the 
Amphictyonic council ; but as he had been elected only by 
those who were under his control, he sought the acknowledg- 
ment of his election by the remaining members of the Gre- 
cian confederacy. An embassy, accompanied by Thessalian 
deputies, was accordingly sent to Athens for this purpose, as 
w5l as for their assent to the recent proceedings. An assem- 
bly of the people was convened to hear the letters of the en- 
voys, and a debate ensued, in which the claim of Philip was 
generally opposed by the excited multitude. Eschines alone 
raised his voice in favour of the monarch of Macedonia, and 
he was silenced by a shout of loud disapprobation, and com- 
pelled to retire from the tribune. As he descended, he ob- 
served, that of the numbers, now so clamorous, there were 
few among them who would be disposed to manifest their 
courage in the field. A dark hint, and one that shows that 
he was acquainted with the monarch's secrets. 

Demosthenes observed these ebullitions of popular wrath 
with concern. He saw that in present circumstances, Athens 
would show her wisdom by maintaining peace with Philip, and 
he laboured with all the might of his eloquence to convince 
them of their error. The reasons which he adduced were co- 
gent and convincing ; but he exerted himself in vain. Heat and 
impatience are very ill directors in the affairs of hfe ; and the 
Athenians were not in a temper of mind to be guided by any 
other dictates. They decreed that the claim or Philip as an 
Amphictyon should not be acknowledged, that he should ad- 
mit Chersobleptes of Thrace to the benefit of the treaty, and 
that the treaty should be modified in all those articles which 
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and after hairing made arrangements with his Amphictyonic 
colleagnes, and having been flattered by a decree that his 
statue should be placed in the temple of Delphi, he returned 
into Macedonia. He carried with him, says the historian, the 
gratitude of his allies, the character of a pious prince, the 
scourge of the sacrilegious, and the avenger of Apollo. 

It was, probacy, at this period that Isocrates published his 
celebrated oration called the Panegyric, which he addressed 
to Philip. The purport of this oration was, to recommend 
the cessation of hostilities at home, and the direction of their 
combined forces against the Persian monarch. On a former 
occasion he had proposed to place Athens and Laced smon 
at the head of the confederacy ; in this oration, he recom- 
mended that Philip of Macedonia should take the lead, which 
marks the change wrought in the political state of Greece at 
this period. 

The prize held out to the ambition of Philip was a glitter- 
ing one ; but he supposed that it was not yet attainable. He 
kept it in view ; but ne saw that it would be more easy to se- 
cure it when he had extended and consolidated his own do- 
minions, and reduced the Grecian states to absolute servility. 
The oration itself, unintentionally, was calculated to confirm 
him in this line of policy. It represented the Grecian states 
as almost incapable of self-defence, and as, therefore, existing 
by suflerance alone. The wily Philip rejoiced in this con- 
fession of weakness, and accordingly postponed his attack on 
Persia till he could appear as the sovereign ruler of Greece. 

Under the rule of the peace party, the Athenians now sank 
into silence and inactivity. But it was not so with Philip. 
He was active in providing for the safety, improvement, and 
aggrandizement ot his dominions. In order to secure his 
possessions in Thrace, he founded a city on the Hebrus, now 
(he Maritza, and another adjacent to the eastern extremity of 
Mount HsBznus, which he peopled partly with Macedonians, 
and partly with those Phocians who nad been delivered into his 
hands, as a punishment, for having resisted to the last. Philip, 
also, settled a colony in the island of Thasos, now Thaso, 
opposite the mouth of the river Nestus. 

These occupations engaged Philip's attention during the 
whole of the year b. c. 344. The next year, he again took 
the field, and invaded Illyria. What nrovocation the Illyrians 
had ^iven him is not known : probably his own policy alone 
was nis motive for action, or, as they were a pr^atory race^ 
and hated the Marrioniflpai they might have been gtulty oi 
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aets of ttgffrr«imn. Wlifltevirr it wof^ ih^y $m^ftj&^ under fa] 

tiud letutiit'd tti M^t'tiJonia la(it*ti with BpoiR 

Whil*] Philip w»» invsiding llfyrb. iJiftsciisiotja icwjlc pli* 
ra ThfSWily-, nt the instigrition tif i^imo nnti Kiirlictrs, im»c|i 
xcTii tif I^niiisiiaj which uirord^^d n nrKfJtl tor his intervttilio 
Actmdm^^\y xmm he bail sjHiUed niyria^ Philip Iwl hi^i for<i 
jtito TlH***^iIy, where he now moiUAU^d the i>oven)mviit 
BUCh a m?iT)nf^r ui« to rmdi^r it mitirtdy sial;ar^rvi*>m lo ^a |ii 
j)rKiri5, Hr^ rf^mcjvf'd tht? hostihs iahrihitiints uf Phrmr to i 
liiuis |diic("8,niid jfarrisoned lhi*ix c.it«del ; hud he al&o istddoti 
giiTri*ionii in other towns. Knowing, however, llmtpoii 
piim^d hy iht? sword is insc^curfr, ho !<trovc to win the *Ijii?a 
RariM by pisrsonol favfjur*, hy fkltrring ihnir nncional vatii 
and hy rordfirmir*g^ to thfJr rustorna itud ma rimers. Th' 
arts induced thtf itiiijoriiy of thy Thesisahaus to give; ret 
mmiitm U2 his ini?usures, and the infiuroce he gaiueii then 
rend mud hijo still more dongpron* to Gn?rtco. 

Tho reputation of Philip \vm gn^ni, hi this perio^i, in tfU 
parti o( f. irocco. The Arcudiuns, Artnves, Messt^niatii^, 1 
golopolitun^j r^^ltfarded him with partiality; and though tin 
of thtt iutixi^ns uf Elta were hos?iile to turn, t hum were* oil 
that Uiidt up anns in his hi'^lmlf aifjiitist Uudr f*?lbw-cnun 
men, over whom they prevwih^d. Hia agents were, til^o. 
tf vLdy ot work io »m^ir^ of thi? §tate84)f Central Gre*?ee^ 
their eflbn^ w**r*t Bucct-fesfu! in JVlegmraenfl Eulttra. Pot 
pnrpfw rjf furthering kis vie^Vi upon thm hiitx atatr^ he 
r-h;jsi(^d the town of Antion, which istood Dp|ios*ie Uie nc 
ern euasC of Buh<Ba| and commnndiHl iht sntranee cif 
Euripus, 

The pUo which Philip adopted to gain dominion ov© 
the states of Greece, was, by workinff upon their miitiml 
ousies, rivalriesj and antipthies, nnd by txCiDilg the ho|^ 
some, and the fears of other states, This wmk warn cui 
on by the leading men of the Grecian c'nws, ^¥hom be »e<i 
by bribes and fai> promises. " Throughout all Greece/' 
Demostheneft, in one of his orations^ " a contagioci» arid 
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Situation of the Peloponnesus at this time exemplified the 
efi&cts of this sjrstem of the Macedonian monarch. The 
Athenians had in past days entered into a treaty with the 
Lacedsmonians to forward their designs in the pen insula , 
hopiogr thereby to establish a counterpoise to Macedonian and 
Thehan influence. They now displayed a willingness to 
fulfil that treaty, but the power of Lacedaemon was held at 
bay by the ArgiTes, Arcadians, and Messenians, oa 
one side, and by the Thebans on the other: and Philip 
himself declared for these several republics. He commanded 
the Lacedasmonians to relinquish their pretensions upon Mes- 
senia, and sent troops to the Peloponnesus to enforce his com- 
mand. The Athenians despatched an embassy, at the head 
of irhich was Demosthenes, to dissuade the Messenians and 
Argives from putting trust in Philip; but notwithstanding the 
embassy, and the eloquence of Demosthenes, these people 
remained unshaken in their adherence to Philip. Warning 
and counsel were alike unheeded by them, and they fell into 
his snares. 

The Athenians were becoming every day more certain of 

die designs of Philip, and hence more dissatisfied with the 

treaty they had concluded with him. Philip saw this ; and 

not deeming it politic to come to an open rupture with them 

ibr some time to come, he sent an embassy to Athens, at the 

head of which was Python, the Byzantine, to vindicate his 

measures, and to ratify *his friendship with the Athenians. 

PvthoD declared that Philip was solicitous to preserve the 

alliance of the Athenian state, and that he was willing to 

amend any objectionable article of the treaty. This latter de- 

daratioQ was tested by the Athenians. Two points in the 

treaty were, that each party should enjoy their own dominions, 

and that all the Glreeks who were not included in the treaty 

shonld be independent, and should receive succour from the 

coDtractino^ parties, should they ever be invaded. The first 

of these stipulations was intended by the Athenians to lead to 

the recovery of Amphipolis. This had failed, and they now 

passed a decree, on the motion of Hegesippus, that the city in 

que^<Mi still belonged to Athens, and sent an embassy to 

Philip to demand the surrender of the place. Philip was too 

iond of dominion to give up any part of his possessions on 

demand He refused to admit of this new co.nstruction of the 

revised article, maintained that his possession wus confirmed 

by the terms of the article, and denied that his envoys were 

authorized to make any such concession as tl^t now required 

» 8* 
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qI his hmids. Nor did Philip retort only by argTiment 
bfttii&bed the Athenian poet Xenoclldes from Macedonia, 1 
cause he had ^ivon a hospitable receptloTi to the envoys- % 
it is probable thi^t it was i\\ \}us pen mi that he put to death tT 
citizen of Carystus in Euboea, who was his prisoner, and the 
liberation of whom had been thrice solicited by the Athenians, 
on the ground of his being their public guest. Philip carried 
his resentment still farther : he refused to give up the rema\Y\% 
of the Carystian for interment, which was considered a deep 
insult by the ancients. 

This conduct of Philip rendered the populace of Athens 
still more inclined to war. The anti-peace party now, indeed, 
resolved to make a vigorous attack upon its opponents. They 
instituted proceedings against Philocrates ana Eschines, who 
had been the most for\vard in bringing about the treaty with 
Macedonia. The prosecution of Philocrates was undertaken 
by Hvperides, an orator of distinguished talents ; and he sc 
forcibly convicted him of intrigue, that the accused deemed t 
prudent to withdraw from Athens. The task of convicting 
Eschines was undertaken by Demosthenes, who made hii 
conduct in the embassy to Philip the subject of impeachment 
Demosthenes accused him of having been corrupted by th 
gold of Philip ; of betraying the interests and honour of hi 
country ; of causing the destruction of the Phocians ; o 
giving Philip time to carry his plans into full effect by th 
slowness witn which he performed his previous mission ; c 
having nocturnal interviews with the monarch ; of joining- i 
banquets and songs of triumph to celebrate the ruin of \Y 
allies of Athens ; of making false statements with referent 
to the promises and intentions of Philip ; and with numeroi 
other circumstances, which he contended were demonstrati 
of guilt. The danger of Eschines was ^reat, but the |>ow 
of his eloquence triumphed over that of his accuser. He xv 
acquitted ; but the majority in his favour was small, and. 
was indebted partly for this to Eubulus, one of his intirn; 
friends, who exerted himself to the utmost on his behalr. 
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DoxT prepariDg to attack Ambracia and Leacas, two Corin* 
duan coloaies, allies of Athens. All this irritated the Athe- 
niaiis ; bat the chief incentives to their anger at this time 
were. His retention of the isbnd of Halonnesus, one of the 
^oup of isles at the entrance of the Malaic gulf; and his sup- 
port of the Cardians, who were grand enemies of the Cherso- 
nesan colonies. Thus insulted and injured, they beran to 
take measures for impeding the career of the Macedonian 
monarch : with the nature of these measures, however, we 
are unacquainted. 

This warlike attitude of Athens seems to have made Philip 
paose in his career of conquest, southward. True to his 
principles, he notwithstanding resolved to carry his arms 
eastward, where he might enlarge his dominion, and sustain 
a numerous army, without exciting the suspicion of the Gre- 
cian states. Before he proceeded, he attempted to reconcile 
himself with the Athenians, that his kin^om might be secure 
during: his absence. For this purpose ne despatched ambas- 
sadors to Athens with a letter containing: his wishes for an 
amicable arrangement. The contents of this letter — ^in which 
he offered Halonnesus to the Athenians ; to submit the dispute 
between the Cardians and Athenians to the decision of an 
umpire; and proposed a treaty for regulating the commercial 
intercourse between the two nations — was calculated to betray 
the Athenians into their wonted habits of listlessness and 
fancied security. So, also, was the speech of Python, who 
was again at the head of Philip's embassy. He expatiated 
lon^ and eloquently upon the moderation and just intentions 
of his royal master, and upon the slanderous and malevolent 
conduct of those orators who were ever blackening his char- 
acter. There were those in Athens, who thought that Philip's 
letter was reasonable, and his conduct upright ; but the orators 
Hegesippus and Demosthenes so completely unmasked his 
intentions, and exposed the flimsy contents of the letter, that 
the newly awakened vigilance of the Athenians remained un- 
afiected. Hegesippus, who took the lead on this occasion, 
concluded his oration, which takes its title from the Halonne- 
sus, in these imperative words : " There are men amongf you, 
who think that the letter, now before us, from the king of 
Macedonia, is very reasonable. Such are more deserving of 
your hatreid than Philip. By opposing you, he acquires 
glory and advantages, and they who manifest their zeal for 
him and not for their country, ought to be devoted by you to 
otter destruction. It only remains for me to draw up such a 
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HJply m ihi* * reasonable* laticr, and to tlie speechi^s of — 
lu8»aiora. na m^y be just and comlueivt* tcj th^ w^^lfar? 
ealti.'' Tbi reply which Hegt*sippu3 drew up boa noi fcoc 
our aff<s; but it was doubtless uupaktable to ihe monai^ 
UlafftGotiia, 

During thi^ aiarjiaaion of the Alhenians on the content 
Philip's Mrr, ihitt nionnrch ezis^aged in an expedltmi 
Thncvpt insiiiTbiitii tht^relo by the coodact of Chi^rsDUv] 
wbci \mA commitit^d stneml acts of hostility n gainst the t 
eaii colon it4 lo the neighbaurhood of the fiuxinc. This 
bskdnftEiily twelve momhs, a ad llie resnh of it was 
humtliation of Ch»^rsobleptes, who lost a portion of his dew 
ions, was t:ompclli.^(i to piy an annual tribute, and was 
totiJiiled by fortitif'd lo wns, which overawed hi« fraol 
Thrace was^ U\ t^lYnt^U a province of Macedonia. 

While th 11^ engaged* circumBtances occurred in thee 
of Thriice, which vvjdr-nd the brnach between Philip j^n€ 
Athenians, A new colony was sent by the Athenians t^ 
Chefsont'!*ns, under the command of DiopithcB, who b^li^i 
lo the anti^fjeace party. Provoked by the pTotf?ctioti w 
Philip h?id iceentjy ^nven to the Cardiaiia, and perhaps in 
by the Thracians^ Diopiihes invaded th^ imiiitiiiie terr 
of Phih'p, stomied tbe towns of Crobyk and ^J'ifigtasis, 
carried otT a considerable boot^^j and many prison*"r&, u 
Chersonesus. Under tlie influence of ihc mm^ forlin^^ 
pitbes refused ransom for the prisoners, threw the i^nvov, 
was sent with that intent, into prison^, and relnsed his re 
till he had purchased his liberty by the payment of 
t^]ent&, abaut ISUD pounds sterling;. This conduct of £ 
thes would &eem lo admit of no extenuatioo. and y«^t i 
the eauae of severe debate at AthcTia. FKihp not being 
nt the moment, to nven<^e himuelf by tlic sword* eon I 
himself with malunp^ comphinl. by letters, an the au 
The peace ptirty held Diopiihes up lo th« iudtgriatinn C 
DSQpl^, m iruiliV of plun^mE tbc^ into a vens with ]? 
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of Dkypitlies, saTcastically reproTing his hearers for letmng 
him without pecaniary means, which compelled him, as it 
had done others before him, to exact contributions wherever 
they coald be obtained. He next attacked the actions and 
designs of Philip, in language unequalled by any former 
oiatioa ibr its asperity. He contended that his conduct, ever 
since he had signed the treaty, had been a series of aggrea- 
sioiis ; that his feelings toward the Athenians were of un* 
mitigated hatred ] and that his fixed purpose was to complete 
their ruin. There was no safety to be found, he said, from 
the clotch of such a man as Philip, but in exertions equally 
vigorous and persevering as his own. ^If" exclaimed the 
orator, " if the states of Greece should require an account of 
every &voarable occasion which your indolence has lost — ^if 
they should say, ' Athenian, you are ever sending envoys to 
Da to assure us that Philip is plotting the subversion oi our 
libectiea, and that we ought to guard against hia designs; but, 
most pitiful of men ! when that prince was ten mont& absent 
from nts kingdom, when sickness overtook him. did you de- 
liver £oboea? did you recover from him any of your domin- 
ions? While you enjoy ease and health, he establishes two 
tyrants in Euboea, the one facing Scyathus, the other Attica, 
to hold you constantly at bay. You have not endeavoured to 
thwart him fn this, nor have you resented the outrage; bat by 
your submission you have shown that, were Philip to die ten 
tioiea, yoa would still remain inactive I Why, then, these 
embassies ? these accusations of Philip ? these attempts to in- 
vc^Te us in disputes V If this should be said by the Greeks, 
what answer could we give ? None !" 

The measures which Demosthenes recommended for adop- 
tion, in this oration, were, that an effective army should be 
maintained, supplies raised, abuses reformed, and corrupt 
ministers punished with unsparing severity. 

Demosthenes triumphed. Diopithes was continued at the 
bead of his forces in the Chersonesus, supplies were voted to 
him, and it was decreed that vigorous measures should be 
tiiken in other quarters. 

06[ence had been given to the Athenians by the towns on 
the Pegasasan gulf, alhes of Philip. Aristodemus and Callias 
were now sent to chastise them, and the towns were taken 
and plundered. Callias also stopped all vessels bound to 
Macedonia, and consigned the crews to slavery. 

Philip complained of these hostilities in vain : his com- 
pkints were scornfully passed over, while the public thanks 
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were voted to the commanders for their services. Encouragil 
hy these proceedings, the inhabitanis of the island df Pcpa- 
rcthufl made a descent on Halonnesus, nnd capturud ihf^Ma 
ced (J n ian ^a r r ison. 1 n reX tj r n , P h i 1 i p attac k ed and TaTiquishd 
the Peparethians, and mined their country. 

These events tt*nd to show that the spirit of ivar now rule 

dominant omonff the Athenians, The pence party had ceoi* 

? to g:overn ; hut U siilL retained, in a great degree j the manag 

^\ mcnt of pulilic. affairs. For the purpose of crushing th( 

I power attoffcther, the inflexible Demosthenes once moretw 

forward. It was at this time that he nttored his third Phil 

^ pic, under the hitterneaa and eloquence of which, the gove 

\ i ment of the peace party sank to rise no more. The or 

* hima*df becomej in effect, the prime minister of the peopl« 
Athens; 

Raised to this exalted station, Demosthenea, undifim 
by tho many adverse circumstances by which he was 

JTOundedj concentrated all the powers of his cnniicious 
( to work out the sahiition of hia country. By his wise 

iuresj he made up for the deficiency of rcson rces j dqu 
tasation, which the rich had thrown upon the should 
the poor; and remedied many other abuses which had 
into the state. Neither bribes, threats, nor impeach 
1^ could turn him aside from the path of reform \ he wit' 

he triumphed over all. 

• 7*hii system of foreign policy which Demosihene's pi 
^ lo follow, was culculated to preserve the honour and Bii 

hia country. Ho meditated the encircling* of AtHot 
barrier of friendly republics, rendering Eubaia her i 
towards the sea, Ba^otm on the north, and MegBm, tm 
neijrhbouring' states, on the side of the Pelopannt^s 
Iso met! itatod alliances w it h B y za n tiu m , Pe r i nthu a ^ 
Rhodes, Chios, and Persia ; to cut ofl'the reBotirce:^ 
powers as far as praclicflblc ; and to procure for ^i 
those with which she stood in need* 

I'hf^ most important of these projects was that o | 
in|T ELihoja ijito a bulwark of Alhens. Philip Vii i 
^, denominated that island, *^ The fetters of Greece^,' 
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were placed as governoTS OTer Eretria; and Philisddes, a 
man of obnoxious character, o?er Oreum. The tyranny of 
theie mlers, sapported by the power of PbiJip, bad long 
made them obnoxious to the citizens, and they had made some 
bold attempts to rid themselves of the yoke. But they were 
noaaccessfaL Aided by the power of Philip, all opposition 
was pot down, and their burdens made heavier. At length, 
the tyranny of the Macedonian faction in these cities became 
insupportable, and embracing the change of opinion which 
had been wrought in Athens, some of the citizens, at the 
head of whom was Callias, sent deputies to Athens to propose 
a new alliance. Demosthenes strenuously supported the pro* 
position, and it was adopted. The Athenians recognized the 
complete independence of the Euboean cities, and sent troops, 
under the command of Phocion, to secure that independence. 
The expedition was successful. No resistance was made; 
Clitarchas of Eretria, Philtstides of Oreum,and other obnox* 
ions leaders, fled, and left the people in possession of their 
rights. 

This was a proud triumph for Demosthenes. The sue* 
cess was hailed with delight by the Athenians, and on the 
motion of Aristonicus, the thanks of the people was decreed 
to him in a general assembly, together with a crown of gold, 
which was to be presented to him in the theatre at the festiyal 
of Bacchus. 

The suppression of Macedonian influence in Eubosa, must 
have been bitter news to Philip ; but he neither sought to 
prevent it, nor manifested any resentment at the change. 
This was design. His silence served as a cloak to cover his 
akerior measures from the gaze of mankind. His wish was 
to work in the dark, that the glory he had in view might be 
obtained by a sudden triumph. He knew that an invasion 
of southern Greece was too nazardous to be ventured at pre- 
sent, and his prudence taught him to take the circuitous path 
of safety. 

Acting upon these principles, Philip changed his sphere 
of exertions : still seeking the extension of his own power, 
and the reduction of that of Athens. The Athenians chiefly 
relied for their supplies of com and other necessaries, on the 
countries bordering on the Euxine ; and an extensive com- 
merce was therefore carried on by them with Pefinthus and 
Selymbria, on the Propontis, and with Byzantium on the 
Eoxine. Philip saw, that if he possessed himself of these 
cities, he shoula have the means of distressing Athens, and 
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cf cnri^irig into f*irr^t liia prqjoctc/J ii\vo*ion of tli« Peiviti 
«mpim Acctinlinijly, a u army ^( 30,00 iJ meu vvLta ciaichti 
to^'Jifdi Pefiiilbutt, ihts iiiu object af hb attacks 

Whiif. f/n Ui^ w'tiy to Ppnrjthus, the monarch tumuli Afilc 
to tulto vrng'eanct upon Diopiihta, eomniimdtir in i\w Chi 
AjFR'Sua^ n'Lt> had rendered hiniielf obnoxious to htm, m 
v^ho \x*jm now, il r, ri40^ m.ikiiig mi inrciod into th*s teTtliG 
of Oirdiit, Philip aimtt suddenly upon }m ndveriarj^^ 
in tk alumiish whkh eusued, Diopithts wn& skla ^| 

Havui!^ thus satiated Kb revenue, Philip hastened to fli 
thun, lliis city» the only rcroaJDs of wbick is n miagfi 
village caUtnl Old ErrlcU, from Heraclea, one of itM for 
uamf^g^ atood ua u peninsula, which presentecl m rafiUl » 
an the sidi' uf tht? btidj the tiousea rising like flo urnjiU 
tttrii, one above anothc'i'. It was rich by its CjM<*Tisive 
mdrc4?^ and jsirong, not only hy its positioti, Hut hy iia 
pan."!, dnd tl»** bniveTy of i^ citizens. On tii© ii|>)itQ«iii 
Philip, the PeTinthians prepared for on energetic de* 
I'liilip wn% ne resolute in his d€;ti:!rrnmntion to tal»e iht* 
In oTflcr to duvfi the defenders from theif rampaiU^ he 
towera hij^lit^r than the walls, fiom which an Uuo 
shower of niissiltfs was disc ba rgcf I. Whan ihct faj 
were thua Tendered approtichuble, the IjaUcring^-rain 
mine were cTrr ployed wuemsingly in the work of iheir d 
tion. Th<5 Pt'niuhians sustained this attrrrk %viih gre 
vt*ry, and iiillict«d severe loss upon die besic^c-ere^ q^ 
retarded their progress. At l*^^ngih, a breacti \yns i; 
iha wall ; but the city wub not yet taken. To the % 
mcnt of the brsicgtMt*. a new rampart, reared Ly the 
thians aincethf'cummeacemeiilof the siege, op p*>s#"Mi ill 
gress. I rrilateti , bat not d iamayed, Phihp straiued o ver 
to surmount ihn dilfir.uky thus cast in his wny^ l*lt5 m 
the numbtT of hU batterin|^ engineSj and strovo to W 
garri&oti out liy fjr\e continued series of asssiitlts. TI 
rinthiftna endeavouretl to retard his progress ; bu|^ 
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own 8afety,8ent a body of soldiers, under a akilfiil cmnmander, 
lo the aid of die PeriDthians. 

Sdil Philip pu£hed forward his designs upon Perintboft 
His steps were not easily tamed aside from the pursuit of 
milituy glory. Assauh after assault was made, and the zeal 
rf his soIdierB quickened by those powerful incentives to ex- 
ertion, largesses and plunder. By these means, the second 
lampait 'was at length taken. But this was of no adrantage 
to the besiegers. Necessity, which is the mother of inven- 
tion, had taught the Perinthians so to barricade and entrench 
the narrow streets, and to connect the houses, as to forni a 
stronger bulwark than either of those yet taken. From theae, 
had the besiegers ventured to attack them., the Perinthianf 
could have dealt out destruction to them with impunity. 

Philip was baffled. Other measures must be adopted be- 
§oTe Perinthus could be taken, and Philip was not slow in the 
choice of new measures. He drew on a part of his forces 
from Perinthus, and invested Selymbria, now Selivria, by 
which means he closed up the only avenue whereby supplies 
could be thrown into the beleaguered fortress. 

This brought Philip and the Athenians into collision. 
Tiewing with alarm the dangerous project of Philip, with 
regard to the Hellespontine cities, the Athenians directed Leo- 
<!imay^ their admiral on the Propontic station, to escort twenty 
merchant vessels, laden with com, for the relief of the Selym* 
brians. This commission, however, was to be executea by 
stealth, in order to avoid the appearance of hostility. But the 
plan proved unsuccessful These vessels were seized by the 
Macedonian admiral, and, though Leodimas pleaded that their 
cargoes had been purchased in the Hellespont, for the inhabi- 
tants of L-emnos, they were retained as prizes. The Athe- 
cians heard of this transaction with indignation ; and they sent 
three ambassadors, Cephisophon, Democritus, and Polycratu^ 
to demand the restoration of the ships. 

To this demand Philip returned a cold and sarcastic reply, 
and yet, withal, politic. " It appears to me," said he, " that 
yon must be egregiously simple if you could imagine that I 
shonld oot discover that these ships, under the pretence of 
convering provisions from the Hellespont to Lemnos, were, 
in reality, despatched for the purpose of succouring the Selym- 
Irians, who are besieged by me, and who are not included in 
the treaty of peace suosisting between us, as your allies. The 
instructions your officer received were not authorized by the 
Alhenians at large ; they were given by certain magistrate^ 
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and othi^rs, vi^ho are now in a private staiion, and who at« 
ever striving to it";-'^^ the people to commence hostilities wiih ' 
me. I will, however, release the ships, and for the future, if 
you will not allow your leaders to act upon this pernicious 
Bvstem of politics, but will reprimand and restrain them, I 
also will strive to preserve peace." 

The allusions which this letter contained to Demosthenes 
and his party, served to increase the conviction in the mind 
of that great orator, that Philip projected the subversion oi 
Grecian liberty. Under this impression, and urged by th 
critical state of public afiairs, he uttered the harangue kno^v 
as the fourth Philippic. 

In this oration, Demosthenes repeated many of his foTir 
opinions and arguments. He severely reprobated the ca 
lessness, vacillation, and imprudence of the Athenians, 8 
called upon them to make a thorough reform in the state, 
then strove, with consummate art, to excite against Philip 
the passions of his hearers ; appealing to their pride ana 
prehensions, and representing nim as their implacable 
Every blow he aimed, said the orator, was in reality ag: 
the Athenian state. " No one," he exclaimed, " can imo 
that the desires of Philip are limited to the possession, of 
contemptible villages in Thrace ; that for such conqnes 
exposes himself to the inclemency of the seasons, the se^ 
labours, and the greatest perils. Nor can any one im 
that he does not covet the ports, arsenals, revenues, situ 
and the magnificence of Athens ; that he will disds 
these advantages, and leave you to enjoy them in quiet, 
he is contented to live in frost and snow in a Xhracian i 
and to feed upon the rye and millet of Thrace. It is i 
which Philip has ever in view, let him turn his arms t 
ever quarter he may." "It was not to be wondered t 
tinued the orator, "that Philip should cherish a deadl; 
against their city. The ground on which it stood, 
gods, and, above all, its free and popular constitutior i 
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tbs decnee, to the succour of the Helle^ontiiie cities, under 
c&e coaunajid of Chares. 

The sagacious Philip saw the danger to which be was ex* 
posed^ and lie determined to try whether the Athenians might 
Doe he diwened from their present purpose, by complaint, re- 
laaoMraneej and menac& In such strains, he penned a letter 
So theokf which has been pronounced one of the most masterly 
acsoe papers produced in any age or country. It aggrsTated 
all the grierances which he was justified in resenting ; pbced 
tbe conduct of his opponents in the most nnfaTourable light ; 
aod mnk ^^crj circumstance which mi^ht tend to injure his 
owna cameL The arguments contained m the letter were sub* 
tley, and the strain calm, firm, and dignified, with an occasional 
tescKcfa of sly sarcastic humour. The reasonings adduced by 
PhUm were 9o cogent, and the (acts so startling, that it ren- 
dered any attempt to answer it a task of no sinall difficuhy. 
It £eil to the lot of Demosthenes to make the replv, and pass- 
ing the char^ of Philip OTer in silence, he declaimed with 
mkch irresistible eloquence, that the Athenians resolred to per- 
»a m their eflbits to rescue the HeUespontine cities from the 
sbcsfsarcli €^ Macedonia. 

In the mean time, b. c, 339, Philip had changed his sphere 
of action. Not being able to make any further progress in 
tibe capture of Perinthus, he had converted the siege into a 
B£oc kside, and had marched wfh the greater portion of his 
army to attack Byzantium. The approach of Chares with 
tiusr Athenian fleet, also, might contribute to make Philip adopt 
diis measure. The character of this leader was not caku- 
hmud to inspire confidence, either in those whom he led, or 
tbame he was sent to aid. This was soon experienced. Muij 
uywnSj from a feeling of suspicion, refused to let him enter 
tiueir pons ; and, thus rejected, he justified their suspicions, by 
his exactions and tyranny orer those who had no power to re- 
sist hioi. Chares at lenmh appeared before Byzantium, and 
betng^ refused entrance there, he resolved to attack the Ma- 
cedotiian fleet, then lying oflT Chalcedon, on the Asiatic coast, 
h^yin^ to gain a victory, and thereby restore his waning re- 
pneatioD. Chares was unsuccessful A severe sea fight took 
place, and he was defeated, with the loss of several vessels. 

It was under these conflicting circumstances that Philip 
approached Brzantinm. ' This city was situated on the site 
now occupied W the southern portion of Constantinople. It 
was strong, both by nature and art On three sides, it was 
entered by the sea, while on the side of the land it was de- 
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ftsoAtd Tj^ bfty walls, having tQw^n at a Bliort iliiton^i* fwm 
each othcij ond a tvidc nnfi rlcpp mont Philtji mtidn ir& 
pTwirhcs unmttstiiied by ihf By^htiitn^f^, Thi# i:*spir6»d liim will 
ct*nfiilftnce. Imputient to takt^ the ciiy, hu rejsol^rd 10 ina^i 
11 n efliirt to c^rry it hyaiiddpn pnii^abd©, Tht acwami ^-^ r^-^ 
amid fbr din of 11 ti*nipi*5*, vm& **ho»pn for thia pufj- 
thi? cnt<?rpri»is was cttmrniued tti n band of hisbra^C&l r^j] ih r 
gevi^rd of ihrse succf^witd in i^irimg the? summrt of the nu 
pmrt uiiol«ervod by I he garritun, atid sijccea^ stf^Tnctl ccrtiiii 
bill at this moTjieni^ the By^jinMiiPS wcirc arousfd to u Sfn 
of thrir dnng'*ir by !bM fxiyiugf of tb^ in« Miffs kepi m t 
tfiwyrst, anti hastily seizh'sg il)eir w*fapon», tbi*y nishrd to tsk 
ihdr frM*s. They eonteaiotS like m*m vvho httd ev**ry th^ 
dt?tir in Uff to losf?; nnd though thf^ Miircd(>nmns long ptj' 
Veredj ihey wrrc^ iinitlly i?ompel)rd tu make a nytre^. Ph 
now Tpsofird to the bntieringf-i'ain and niinej neither of tvl 
avnib?d him in ihe crtptiire of this eity. 

Philip was tbwfirtcd in hia dcraignB by the Aihenl 
When ncH*3 xvom lirst broiigrht to lb em that the Hyxfint 
with the oiber cities, had mfused adiniilance to CharifB, 
wert- indi^rnaia at iht' suppc^rd insnit offcrefl 10 ihetn^ 
would probably bore mink ng-mn into thesir former ictfril 
had not PhnciDH prevented thnni. It wast not, lie sni^ 
Byz^intmca, who wi*re to hlamt;, but thi^mselveSj in mt 
choice of »uch a gernaral as Chares — n grrkcrnl in whon 
could place no confidence^ which wttw the rc^isan \vh 
Athenians were looked upnn widi a jealous eye, by fi | 
who cotikl not hr aiived wuboul them, 'i'his rf>iisoiiin| 
vail*?d; the? peopb-^ tl^-^rt^ed ihat a fresh ^rmom^^nt shciu 
tent to the Propmma, and that ibo conduct of k ml^g^ 
given to Phoci«n hirnielC ^H 

A e<^o rd i n ^ to I h is d ecr en, a form klah! e fiquad ron ivflM 
consisting of I'^f* snil, and Lba Athenian jTi»rif?r«l hot 
with r h IK f o rr*.fl tii R v ^a n t i n 1 1 r 1 ' h e B Vy!«n ti n« 
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HftYTD^ tbos froitrited tbe desigiu of the Macedonisii iboa* 
aneh. Pbockm sailed from Byzantiaiii amidst the load pbo- 
dita of the people, la bis paasa^ homeward, he took some 
^ g aa eb bekxigiDg to tbe eoemy, frustrated a design formed by 
ebe Ma e edo niaM against Seates, repreaMd tbe incnrsioiis of 
dae Caidians into the Cbersonesos, recovered some towns on 
the coasc of Thnce, and lericd cootribotionsL In one of his 
ia<npii» I, he fecei? e d a wound, which obliged him to lead 
him croo|» back to Athens sooner than he had intended. 

la Tistilade ^ tbe asaistance leiMlered them by tbe Atbe- 
BiaoB. tbe dtizens of Byzantium and Perinthiis passed the 
isikywinag^ decree: *^ In consideration that the Athenians faavB 
always been friendly to the Byzantines, and to tbe Perin- 
tbsisiat tfaeir kinsmen and allies ; and that they soccoared us 
vhes Philip of Macedonia invaded and rav a ged oor territo- 
riea witb fireand sword, designing oar ntter niin ; we. the people 
oC ByxiBtiara and Perintbos, have resolved to give to tbe 
Acbeskians the phiilege of citizenship in oar states, tbe right 
OC iacemKUTiage, and of parcbasing bnds and booses, preced- 
eace in ail public meetings, festivals, and religions ceremonies, 
sad an exemption from all municipal charges to those resid* 
Bk^ in oar dtim There shall* moreover, be erected in the 
poet of Byzantium , three stataes, each sixteen cubits high, re- 
pveaeflitiag the Bysantines and Perinthians crowning the 
Atkenian people : and embassies shall be sent to tbe general 
assemblies of CSreece^ the dympic. Isthmian, Nerasean, and 
Pythian^ where mAeam proclaiaation shall be made of ^ 
cTo^wn decreed by us to the people of Athens ; that all tbe 
Greeks may know of the ma^ianimity of tbe Athenians, and 
the rniitade of tbe Byzantines and Perinthians. 

TW infaabilanis of the C b eisonc sua , tboagb they bad not 
Ml tbe scourge of war in an equal d^free, passed a similar 
dtseree ; *" Tbe inhabitants of Sestus, Eleos, Abydos, and Alepo 
CocuKssos," runs their decree, "give to tbe people and 
wafp of Athens a crown of gold of sixty talents, and erect 
rso ahafs to their honour, on accoont of their baring, hj tbe 
most glorioas of all benefiictions, rescued tbe Chersonesites 
froaa Pbiiipi. and restored them to the possession of their coun- 
try, their kwa, their liberties, and theu temples : an act of be- 
Mocexnce they will fix eternally in their memories, and which 
cbej will ever be ready to repay to the utmost of their power." 

Alter Philip bad been baffled in his attempts upon tbe Hel- 
I**9ipoMine cities, be directed his attention to Western Scytbia, 
a feainsola sitnaled on tbe lower part of the Isler, near the 
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Euxin'^. This country wns inhnbiteH by a tniht lrit<p>, of 
wh kh A tli til 8 W7I s t h n Jifi V f tr eti gii , Win tr I *h i [i p wiw vn\[ii^tA 
ui ihtfiii^g^cT ol Pcrmlhus, the donuiiioritsi of Alhi iia iver« in 
vaiiiwl by ibi,' king of the IsiriiiriSy and h^ ^^jfij^ht lli^^ mi off 
the Macedonian monarch, with the tcmrtting oSvt of the i^c 
eeftsion (o the crown Philip »pnt a hou y of troaoe h i -- - ■ - 
Uie Scythian* ; hut thi^dmih of the* lMriu» manarch f-. 
the rrtr*^iit of his army, and Atheas, ibaa freed frotti huhl:^ 
dbmJkB«^d ihi^ M^c«dooJan forces ivithout pa vm tint, uml d'li 
vowed the procredinsT* of his ambassadors. t*hili]j dr^jiatck 
ftti ^mbaa^y tu Atheas, to cbiim thi^ p^tymDnt of ihts Mw&tst 
mnn auxiliarjrs, antl the r.%pf*njtr;a incurred by their luar 
Th« envoys found thti Scythmn mimmch in n Mithtc, i 
ployed in cnrTyin^ hb liorse, which he was want tn rlci 
timei of pmca Haviuj? learned ihcir errand, he acuiwife 
thm the inc!fim*?nt «ky arifl steril/^ soii of S^^^^hia aeareeklj 
fordt^d the Scythbnii ncmlfid ftjfjd ; and thntj thcT^ore^hav 
DO treasnreii worth Philip^s acce(jtance^ he thnufi^ht it b 
not lo orti»r him atjy thing^ He added, jei d^Qancr^, thvl 
Scythians wer(3 innfe remnrkable for nnxdy bodies mi4 
iunt minds thfin tor richf'si, 

Thus insuheri. I'hihp wnitfsl only for the hour af rfc»! 
and be miirch^d Imtn HyKantium to Scvthia to gratirj 
fccltfj;^. H« ifd^^ht conceive, also, that fds atjsencc in 
mold country would lend lo Inll th^ fears and ^uspieic 
the Orenks^ and that a triumph in Seythia would cflki 
remcmhTunce of his fat hi re on th(^ Propnntia. 

Whili! Philip was idtht^r on bis way lo Bcythiit, 
had riiucihed the Wiiks of ihii leier, he was jomtMl 
Akxander. This young prince, who was now onl 

ye&rs of nge, had been left as recent nf the ktng^doT 

nts falher'ft iiha^nc(.% nnd provad hlmsic^lf a ^on tvorihy 
tire. One of the Thracian trihes, tht» M^^dsireanSy hnvl 
voltedv h^ defeated ihem^ eaptured their city, oxpeUecl 
hnl^J{j:ti]L*«^ plam^ ^ colony therein , sind cotnrneinorat* 
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while engaged in the siege of Byzantium. The stratagem 
was of too flimsy a natare not to be penetrated by Atheas ; 
yet, without seeming to perceive it, he replied, that the statue 
might be sent to him. If that were done, he said, he would 
place it on the chosen spot, and ensure its remaining there in- 
Tiolate ; but if it were set up against his will, the Scythians 
would most probably pull it down, and convert it into the 
points of darts and spears. Thus foiled, Philip threw off the 
mask, and entered Scythia as an enemy to Atheas. 

It is not known how long Philip was engaged in this ex- 
pedition. He appears, however, to have met with many diffi- 
culties. The bravery of the rude Scythians for some time 
counterbalanced the skill of their invaders; but military 
science finally prevailed. After a severe struggle, with much 
loss on both sides, Philip triumphed in a battle, in which 
each party brought into the field the whole of its disposable 
force, and having plundered the country of 20,000 of the 
youth of both sexes, destined to be sold for slaves, with im- 
mense herds of cattle, and 20,000 horses, he returned towards 
Macedonia. He had attained his two main objects in the ex- 
pedition — ^revenge, and the recovery of military reputation. 
The road which Philip took was through the country of 
the Triballi, which extended between the mountains ana the 
river Ister, and led to the central pass of Haemus.* The 
Triballi were a people almost as rude as the Scythians, and 
Philip was in great danger from them. At first they let him 
pass quietly onward ; but as soon as his army, encumbered 
by the captives and cattle, were entangled aimdst the defiles, 
they demanded a portion of the booty, as the price of being 
allowed to pass through their territones. Philip refused, and 
a combat ensued, in which he was dangerously wounded. A 
shaft pierced his thigh with such force as to kill the horse on 
which he rode, and had not Alexander covered him with his 
shield as he lay on the ground with the slain beast, till he 
could be removed by his soldiers, it is probable he would 
have perished. The Macedonians conquered, and succeeded 
in passing through the defiles ; but the booty which had cost 
Philip such a struggle to obtain, fell into the possession of 
the Triballi. 

The Athenians considered the siege of B3rzantram as an 
open declaration of war j and not being deceived by Philip's 

• The covintxy which the Triballi inhabiled is now called Bulgaria. 
Herodotus called it the largest country in the worid, except the countiy 
bmdering on the Danube. 
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pro^re^ bto Wesiern ScTtUa, ihm still jireparcd ,^^ 

itri^. By the BUCf^cs^fiiJ vcaiiJt of me cxpeditioa !o Eulc 
AtheoB was rcrtdciT^l sSf^curci on her t^ustcrn maritUn^ liot 
atVi anfl it was further Btrti(i|jftlM:nitd by thr till i a nee «f 
rc^puUr of Mi^fura. These were evt?(ita of imporUikce ;. 
ibi'^y WDuid have beet* irinal^ m coniparisow, hai » 
Hioned by Dcmosthrnrrs hvtmi cnnmi into ctr*!Ct B 
mined to cbrck iht proj^ress of Philips he Journeyed 
Acnrwmia and Pt*luponnteus^ to n»*)foaia« ^vdii the vial 
thos*? quariera. Having »et this Ueyiy on fuot, ii*; imr 
til. 'Hon of i£ to Callias of Colchis, wbOj tin his r 

ti tnforjned the assembled people, that he h;u^ 

CREidLd ii} pievnjling upon the Peioporinf-«i,iiis and aih 
fein in a confede.racy ai^ainst th<* MriertloiiiaD mcM^arth, 
fike\™e ^tatnd, thut Lh«f sum alrt'ady vt>t>?d for curryi 
th« WOT wrt}^ 1 UO lahmts, (tthoul '20,000/ ) uxiy uf w\iicli 
to 1x5 paid by lbi3 Aciiapans and Megartaa*^ ai^l forty 
Hubcfiao ciUei. Other republic*, he said, would pr 
supply theu' quotn ; and he addytlj ihnt he had been oc 
in some 9i?<crci nttairjs, ht^riefkiul to AthenSj knawn 
present to Di;n:ioslhent"S unl a few Athenian si Oinno 
©onfirmtd this mtelhgence, iu»d, after liaviug eulagis 
COR duet of CaUioJ, he dticlaied that h© himself haa s 
tha whole of the Peloponncaiatys aod Ararnariitiiis 
f*hilip Dcmosthnn^s nsscrtctl^ ulso, thru thf! stim^ t1 
Totc^l would prov-idcfuiurmntniiul of IDOsthifjes of war 
inf^^ntry, and lOOO c^ssvalry ; ht^idejt wliich, the Fel 
smns Hud Acarnanianis would supply each 20OD na^^v 
armed foot. Tho {.louuuand of these, he said^ was i 
to the Athenians ; and he added, that deputies Troin 
rious republics would meet on an rarly dny at Atheu 
Deuiosthenea \vu$ not in the field alou^j?. Tlie % 
Philip, thr tnlJuence of his all potent ^Id, and ibe _ 
ond aoubi of ca*:^ other, combined with n iraricty of 
ataficas iacident to nil e?ctrnsivry coal itio nil, defrayed j 
fcid^raf V whlh ^ti m its infancy. The eon^re^s ^M 
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Athenian cruisers, by which the Macedonians not only sus- 
tained loss from the suspension of the traffic in their produc- 
tions, but suffered from their inability to import the necessa- 
ries of life. At the same time, the Athenians were abun- 
dantly supplied with provisions, at ahnost unprecedented low 
prices. 

This was an alarming state of affairs for Macedonia : and 
so Philip seems to have considered it, for he resorted to a 
measure of the basest kind, in order to deliver himself from 
the emergency. It is said, that he determined to subvert, by 
one bloTv, the maritime ascendancy of Athens, and that blow 
was to be struck by the hand of an incendiary. The mis- 
creant ivho engaged to perform this deed was one Antiphon, 
who had been expelled from Athens for having exercised the 
functions of a citizen without a legal right, which act at all 
times involved that punishment Maddened by his disgrace, 
Antiphon proceeded to the court of Philip, and ofier^ his 
services to the monarch, to set fire to the naval arsenals of 
Athens. Philip sanctioned his atrocious project, and Anti- 
phon returned to Athens to watch his opportunity of carrying 
it into effect He lived for some time concealed in the PirsB- 
us ; but with all his care, his return was divulged, and he 
was obliged to flee from thence. He ^vas, however, sought 
for and discovered, and brought to trial before the people. In 
the first instance, he was acquitted, Demosthenes having, in 
the eagerness of his search for him, outstepped the bounds 
prescribed by law, of which Eschines, who pleaded for An- 
tiphon, artfully availed himself Still Demosthenes persisted 
in the prosecution, and having carried the cause to the court 
of Areopagus, that court ordered Antiphon to be again ar- 
rested. The exile was tried a second time, and being put to 
the torture, the practice of those dark ages, and of &r later 
times, he made a confession of his crimes, and was condemed 
to death. 

The conviction of Antiphon involved Eschines in dis^ce. 
He had been appointed by the people to act as syndic m the 
temple of Delos, an appointment at once honourable and 
lucrative. The ratification of this appointment rested with 
the court of Areopagus, and that court set aside the nomina- 
tion, and substituted Hyperides, a distinguished orator of th« 
anti-peace party, with this humiliating remark, that Hype* 
rides was more worthy to speak for the republic than £»> 
chines. 
That Eschines was a traitor in the camp, if not alraady 
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mtiiifi manifest, will be shown hj BnWqiicnl ©Tenta, 
Phiiiji wai warring' in the wilds of Stiythb, Eschioes « 
ehaorf, In coojuDction Vihh Dmgrictus/Midias. and Thn 
tlpfli who wcrfi filso oi the Macedonian facdoii^ as onpi of 1 
Ath**ni?jn deputif^s to I he Aniphktyonit: touncil This t 
a fatal clt»ctian for tht? Athenians ; for it led to iho AmnI 
dan, or third gacrod wnr^ nnd to the triumph of Philip q 
the Grecian *tflt^ST ^ comunimation he had so lung^ d^Toi 
\vishedf and had employed all the energies of hie gen ten 
obinin. 

As soon f*s Epchioes and his colJengnes had joined tW 
of ^e Amphictyons at Delphi, Diagnetus^ TbraBiclea^ 
Mi^Hajij w*?rt, either by chance or collusion, prevented 1 
taking a sharr? in the public council, whereby the whol 
presentation nf Athens centred in Eschines. This wai 
mng-e on which the whole project of Philip turned. Thn 
his tnnchinntions» as soon as the council met^ a question 
taooted by Esc bin cs, whether the Locrians of Amphissf 
not been trnilty of sacrilege in ploughing- the fields of 
rha, in the nelg-bbourhood of the t^^mple at Delphi, and i 
w^TB distinctly visible where the council held itssittinga^ 
wily orator, with impassioned voice and gestiires, pointi 
to tne councU the re-cultivaled land ; dwelt on tno jh 
and sanctity of the decree which consigned tbcm to per 
deaolotion ; touched upon eYCTy topic ivhich coulU exc 
pt^fBt it ions dread in the minds of nis hearers; 41 nd dc 
that, whatever might be the decision of the ef*«ricil> ^^ 
support the rights of the god with bis entire soul, bod 
perty, and power, and would ibns save hiroself, liis i 
and his country, from beings participators in the Baerilc 
the Ampbissrans. 

The dernon of war was raised by the eloquence of 
nes. Many of the members were ignorant and unref 
men J who, instead of looking forward to results, sea 
for evidence, administering justice in a conciliatory spii 
giving' the Amphissians an opportunity for irindietit 
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Under the sanction of this unwise council, the tumultuary 
levy destroyed the harbour, burned the houses and other 
buUdings, and ravaged the interdicted territory. The Am- 
phissians, however, were not disposed to suffer this loss pa- 
tiently. Hastily mustering their troops, they attacked and 
pat the Oelphians and Amphictyons to flight, and took some 
of the council prisoners. 

Cottyphus, the president of the council, convened a gene- 
ral assembly, on the morrow, to deliberate on the measures 
which ought now to be adopted. It was decreed by this 
council, that a written accusation should be prepared for 
bringing- the Amphissians to justice, and that this bill should 
be debated on previously to the next Amphictyonic session. 
which was to be held at Thermopylae, after which the council 
was prorogued. 

As soon as Eschines returned to Athens, he eserted all his 
eloquence to procure the concurrence of the Athenians with 
the resolution passed by the council Demosthenes opposed 
the measure, urging that it would bring an Amphictyonic 
war into the territory of Athens. His opposition was vain : 
partly from religious feelings, and partly, perhaps, from the 
misrepresentations of Eschines with reference to the hostile 
design of the Amphissians, the people decided in favour of 
the proposition made by Eschines. Notwithstanding, De- 
mosthenes obtained a decree from the senate, that the depu- 
ties should repair to Delphi and Thermopylae at the times 
appointed by their forefathers ; which decree was confirmed 
by the popular assembly, and virtually rescinded the vote for 
war against the Amphissians. To render this more efiectual| 
Demosthenes subjoined a clause which directed that the depu- 
ties should have no intercourse with the extraordinary coun- 
cil, which was a complete triumph over Eschines. 

The extraordinary council at length assembled To it 
Athens sent no representative, and their example was fol- 
lowed by Thebes. All the other states sent members, and 
these decreed that war should be made upx)n Amphissa, and 
nominated Colt3rphus general of the Amphictyonic army. 

The Amphissians warded off the blow some time, by ap- 
parently submitting to the following terms, as dictated by the 
council : that a fine should be paid to Apollo within a given 
thne ; that those who were most deeply implicated in impious 
guik should be banished; and that those who had been exiled 
on account of their opposition to the sacrilegious acts of their 
feUow-oidzens shoaUl be recalled Ad socm, however, as an 
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retiiiw-tl tii ;i*iy the inw^ rttcullcd lho4*c irho liad bif^n lMUi||i 
and ImaiiilM'f! Lhcwb wbt> had bti^n rtymlled ^| 

Akiiotjgb thus braved, the council naM wiih ^eateM 
deration during ibc »exl Kwuiions It »ifn|ily dncrpedj v 
ibc cotisfcmictl kntl sbwiilJ l*e marked out by p*HAr», ^ 
liiat ibe Amphiaabng sboald bi> warned lo dcsbi tVtim tiu 
cupotion. Bui Lbii was of no nvail. EDcoiuisgejl by 
hoiifftir recidifiag miccour from Athens imd Tb^!w:'ti, the A 

fihjssiaiis aUnckcd ibti di^piitit^fl vvbo caitue to citabli^H 
jouadnry, nod prevmitcd them from carrying Oiuir dei 
if^o effect ^H 

The council no^ proceeded lo pre pore for nmr. Ih| 
aymmonat*!^ to the vnnnus stntcn to funvisb their qijoia o^B 
to thf^ Anrphrtyonic firmy^ Tb*? ilGinuuJj however, wai 
tiadily otieycd. Smue of the btntcs i-efustidj and Dther» 
looted to ccmiply. Here was a J^ivonmblc npporlnDity fu 
pnrtiJffEitis of Philip to urge the necrssity of scrking^ hiE 
Tbo opj)t3rtunity wiis ini proved. Tlju Tbt-ssali^in lic^i 
f dead Da ^ thnt, unlc^s^s iniplety snd vkil^nctj we re i*> hv 
mktcd with bnpimiiy^ Philip nmU be- const itute4 Amp 
onk genera I J or tbc tfcfo niters must be fim^di and a mero 
army hired at ^n enormoua exptrisc. His diivoliati 
gods, thi*y sfiidf was well known ; fnr already he litul 
guisbed himself as thy scourge of the sacrilcgjoua, uod 
could he no doubt thot be would kindly avmu ror%vmrft 
ug the chornpion of red ig inn! Tht^t falJaciuus argft: 
prevailed. The eouncil decreed tbtU ilu? MjcailcmitAr 
arch shouU Le aol kited lo succour Apollo nnd thea 
from the «ui!fJlFgious hands of the Ampbissiiitis, a 
mmc tim*j, Philip wo5 appointed general- in chief of d| 
pbictycmic forces. V 

It required no Jircfumente to persunde Pb ilip to accff 
invitation ; he gludly fuinisbtd the desired md, and to 
nrojfs red command His first act wiis, to issm* u surtirr 
ihc Ampbictyonic statf^s, directing them to furnish the 
tingE*nts, and Jo send them to him in Pbocijs^dtily iirmcj 
prcjvisdoDa for forty daytt^ T\tt tfiiiim^ awed by iiis 

nlii.A**A<4 TT. (rate ^'^KaKciib it'kii^K \»^A AMi^WnAA l-rt rfmll-aii *\-ki 
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to Philip, that 10,000 mercenaries were despatched to saccour 
die Amphissians. 

Ancient historians have not related the manner of the pro* 
ceedings against the Amphissians ; their reduction to submis- 
sion alone is recorded, without reference to the period of its 
occnrrence, or the terms granted to them when subdued. 

Aware of the designs of Philip, his presence in Phocis with 
a formidable army excited the alarm of the Athenians. This 
alarm was heightened by the sudden death of several persons 
who act this period had been initiated in the mysteries of 
Ceres. The partisans of Philip were suspected, and to justify 
themselves, they moved that the oracle should be consulted. 
Demosthenes opposed this proposition. Conrinced that the 
gold of Philip would guide the response, he uttered this sen* 
tentioos and emphatic expression : ^ The Pythia Philippizes ;** 
which being well understood by the people, the motion for 
consulting Apollo was negatived. But notwithstanding the 
Athenians forbore to place confidence in the fallacious oracle, 
they resorted to a measure which e:chibits the extent of their 
terror. A decree was passed by the senate, and sanctioned 
by the people, which charged Philip with laying waste the 
cities in the vicinity of Attica, setting the treaty at nought, and 
preparina to invade Attica, in violation of his pledge ; and yet 
conclodc^d by proposing that a herald should be sent to en- 
treat him to preserve the harmony existing between the two 
states, or to grant a truce, in order that there might be time 
6>r deliberation. 

Philip did not deign to reply to this *' strange mixture of 
invective and solicitation;" and a few weeks afterwards, 
another decree was passed, which stated that Philip was en- 
dearouring to alienate the Thebans ; that he was ready to 
mareh towards the frontier of Attica ; and that deputies should, 
therefore, be despatched to solicit a truce. Philip now replied, 
in a cold, calculating, and yet half friendly tone. '' I am 
aware," said he, ^'' how you have been affected towards me, 
and how earnestly you have endeavoured to gain the Thes- 
n\vm^ Thebans, and the rest of the Boeotians, over to your 
aide. Now, having discovered that these people will not sub- 
mit to your direction, you change your course, and send 
heralds and deputies to remind me of treaties, and to desire a 
truce ; and this without my having inflicted on you any 
injury. Notwithstanding, 1 am wifiing to accede to your 
wbhes, and to grant the cessation requeued, if you wdl expel 
those arBtoKSy who midsad you, firom your ciiyi and will 
roL, tr. 10 
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brand them with the ignominy they deserve. So may 
prosper." 

When Philip penned this letter, he was under the \mn 
sion that he haa secured the Theban power on his side. A 
long wavering upon which side they should declarej whet 
for Philip or the Athenians, to the monarch's great joy, tL, 
at lenffth declared for him, which he acknowledged in a K 
ter, wherein he half reproves them for their past hesitaiioi 
and half commends them for their determination. " I ap^ 
hended," said he, " that you were disposed to fulfil the ho 
and to enter into the views of the Athenians ; but 1 rejoWe 
find that you wish to cultivate peace with me. 1 coti\iTn 
your conduct, because it ensures your own safety, and 
tests good-will towards me. I trust that you will derive ti\i 
advantage from preserving this bond of union. May 
prosper!" 

Tne tardy and reluctant profession of friendsliip \Tiade ^ty 
the Thebans did not augur well for its continuance, T\ie 
sharpsighted policy of Philip saw this, and he provided. 
against the consequences of their retraction. On the dexnoAi" 
tion of the Phocian cities, after the sacred vrar, EVaLlesL, tii 
second in importance, was only dismantled. This eity ^r\o^ 
a ruined village, called Elephta) stood upon an emitience, c: 
the left bank of the Cephisus. Philip seized this city, 
stored its fortifications, and placed therein a garrison. J 
communications with Thessaly and Macedonia were noi;v 
cured. By his position, also, he overawed the wholf 
southern Greece: in his rear, he commanded the straJ^ 
Thermopylae ; on each side, the road to Delphi at the Eur 
and in his front, the cities of Thebes and Athens. Tli 

Srey \vas placed within his reach, and it only requires 
ence, on his part, to enable him to sieze it. 
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hn the Mzme of 'EhiesL indicated conceit between Phflip 
■d ThAes ; ifsaeh had been the case, he said, Philip %%'oald 
lare been on the rerj frontier of Attica, and not at Elatea. 
ie then noticed the measures which ought to be taken, under 
be pietent aJarming circnmstances. He warned tbem that, 
f ther peisisled in resentin|: the injuries which they had re- 
cemd from the Thebans, if they eren regarded them with 
■ B f w eion, tfaej woald further the schemes of Philip, and 
Acbens would be exposed to the attack of their combined 
pver. He then disclosed the means by which the danger 
■jght be arerted. He recommended, that anxiety should 
mkr be exhiinced ibr the Thebans, orer whom peril more 
Ikxedj impended ; that erery man capable of bearing arms 
Agakl insuntly be sent to Eleusis, in order to keep up the 
^E^i3: d their paitizans in Thebes; that ten ambassadors 
^n\d be nominated to negotiate an alliance with Thebes ; 
■d that nothing should be required of the Thebans in the 
pceeeaC stale of affiurs. The hum of applause was heard 
ikooghoot the assembly, and Demosthenes, taking adrantage 
if ic b io ug h t forward a decree, which summed up and repro- 
bsed the encroachments of Philip, and announced the mea- 
mas molTed upon to place a curb upon his ambition. 

This decree, which received the sanction of the assembly, 
Rad thos: '^Whereas, in times past, Philip, king of Mace- 
Ionia, has Tidated a treaty, concluded bet%%'een him and the 
AdynJans, r^^ardless of oaths, and of every thing held sacred 
it Greece; hag dishonestly possessed himself of towns, and 
kts ledoced some of our alnes to slavery : and whereas, of 
bsfc he has seized upon Grecian cities ; placed garrisons in 
aoae^ and subrerted their constitutions; razed some to the 
pmmdj and enslared the inhabitants ; and in otherSf expelling 
■e cilr i eiis^ and giving their abodes, temples, and tombs, to 
it^mnaaUy in casd^nmltv to his contitry and character, using 
bi pfcsoit finttmes insolently, and forgetful that he has risen 
to gnacnev from a mean origin: and whereas, while the 
Jlffapiwam hdieki him making himself master of towns be- 
\m^mq to than among barbarians, they passed over acts of 
i ^iWi t e which concerned only themselves; but now that 
iiey see him seizing some Grecian cities, insulting some, and 
luuuyiii g others, &ej would deem themselves criminal, and 
mmmihy d Uhap^^ if thejr were to look on while Greece is 
BHiarccL Therefore, offering up prayers and sacrifices to 
he gods and heroes, protectors d the cities and lands of 
, it is deoeed, tint a fleets eonsifliiiig of two hundred 
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vratele, iJiuuU be mul ta tea ; that tbf^ ^omjrmnd^i^k'C^uj 
and ibo c^ninnant!er of rtie cavdry^ »biill WJ th^ir ^#« | 
Elcmiij and tbat aniUisaadgr* fiheilj be st*oi lo llie sMx^t 
Urt't'xip, but first i<i I'lit'be&j to i*.xhoit ihtsm to dcittiwi Uw 
iiW'n liberty, and that of the Q\het Ureoka, atul to it»iu« ^ 
that the pr.oplc of Aihcn* v/iU raid them wiih nil llk;ic Jirs«i^ 
wen it h, and wrupon*, d^emurjg it disbonoiimhlc for Gittki 
iubmit It) thi« rule of £i furoignet ^ tliat aKEumncr^ \ ■ 
the ThchntJS, tbcft the Athenians look m>un ilitiini ; 
and countt;ymv;n, xUat ihoy bfsnr in n^inn the good glii^i':^ 
dtrt^l !>y their iVircfi-iEht^m to iho forefuthcrrs of the ^rhi^i 
in lesttjrirjg their ht?/ediu^iy dumtninnii ta tU? di - 
ili^ nudes, mid in many vuniT infiai>c.o&, which t 
to il lei r fr h: tj d a h i p ; n nd thnt^ t hr rcfo re, on t ti is ♦ ^i . s 
Aihcn ia n » \\ i 1 1 not d t*se rt tlj^c tvn use ol t h*T T li* I ■ " ^ 
the otli#*r tJirri;k.K, but ^vill be itfiidy to enl^r iiUu 
^vith ibpfa, cjflensj^'y find defensive, ccmnittid by ;> 
lerrimi'iiag€fl among individusils, nnd by rocipTocai xmih 
Firi^ umlitiasadors w<?rfi chosen by the nssL^mbl]^* to pi 
to Thcbfs witli thcmi prppoaals; nymdy, Di^mi^aiheiie 
piuidt^Sj Mneslihidts, Democ rates, nnd CaIlHc9chrits» 
ihey FirrivetJ nt ThrbE'S^ they found that unibtiiiit>dot 
iVdip, the Th*^iis;ilians, nnd oibt^rs of hb cojift^diirtiioi 
alreauy in thai i-ity The Macetionian ei»voy!?, a« ihe 
sentatjve^ of an ally, had the precedence in beitig^ iiilti' 
im Rudirnttn. Python n*us tJieir spokeenianj uti<l ill 
bmtetl nrstor used all his powers of eictquenc^j wl 
te<;o tided with larg^e promises of rewardi to allure his 
over to the side of his mamer. He extolled Philip ; in 
agBriiJSt Athens^ and ail fully enumerated the %%'i'i>i»|| 
the TKeljana had received from Athens. He repi 
iiUo, th« ben€ffit they might reap from joining: witH ] 
iavade Attica. By doing ao, they would ib;tr« in li 
of the country— its cattlts, slaves^ and wealth ^ %vhili 
contntry, byjoiping in a league with the AtheouHia 
would Vcome the seat of w^r, and would oiono i 
cakmitkti. He concluded by requesting ihttl tho ' 
would either join their forces with those of r*hilip(.^ 

^■im tn nn^^s lUrf^iicrVi tki^ir ItHrntnriPK iritis Aftirrvt ^^^^^^m 
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mooarcb, as by a tna^c spell, he gained a triurophant in- 
Unence over them. His nervous elo(|ucnce, rusoing into 
their soals like an impetuous wind, rekindled there so ardent 
a zeal for their country, and so mighty a passion for liberty, 
that, banishing every idea of fear, prudence, or ins^ratitude, 
they accepted the proffered alliance of the Athenians, and 
p8»ed a decree inviting them to send their forces to the assist* 
ance of Thebes. Their enthusiasm carried them even be- 
yond this. They admitted the Athenian succours into thrir 
city, thereliy intrusting them, as Demosthenes boasted, with 
their wives and children, and all that was dear to them. Such 
is the power which eloquence has over the minds of men, 
wh^n it IS impregnated with zeal for the public welfare. 

By this declaration of the Thebans, the system of alliance 
which Demosthenes had projected was matured. Philip had 
hereby cause to tremble. The Boeotian cities alone fur- 
nishea from 12,000 to 14,000 heavy-armed soldiers; the 
Athenian troops equalled those of the Thebans ; and about 
17,000 mercenary troops, besides some natives, were to be 
contributed by £ubcea, Megara, Achaia, Corinth, Corcyra* 
Leacadia, and Acarnania. Philip contemplated this array ot 
the sons of Greece with considerable alarm, and he was un- 
willing to meet them in a decisive encounter, without first 
trying milder means. Dropping his dictatorial tone, there- 
lore, he adopted the language of the flatterer and the humble- 
minded, ana sent ambassadors to negotiate a peace. Phocion 
and others were anxious that his overtures should be favour- 
ably received ; but the Athenians were not disposed for peace. 
Their temples were thrown open, sacrifices were offered, ro- 
ligions processions were made, and the sound of war was 
heard on every side. So popular was Demosthenes at this 
period, that the public assembly voted to him another crown, 
m acknowledgment of his services. 

Foiled in his attempt to negotiate peace with the Athenians, 
Philip again turned to the Thebans. By his ambassadors, 
he made known to them his wish to avoid hostilities ; and 
had not Demosthenes exerted all the powers of his eloquence 
to prevent it, it is probable that the popular cry would have 
been for peace. Reanimated by his exertions, however, they 
perstrted in their hostility. 

An appeal to the sword was now inevitable ; and 

The Haeedonian vokare maak*d hk time, 
By the dire ecent of Chcronca laved, 
Aad, fierce detcendiDg, feized bis bapleee pvqr.^-TaoMMir. 
10» 
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Philip crossed the Bceotian frontier, and advanced to < 
ronoa, where the Athenian forces then were, icBolvingtoi 
battles He look up his station within sight of n templp i 
catted to HcrculeSi his supposed ancestor, and wiiich waij 
lo hjive been pointed out, hy ancient and modern oracle 
f-itnd to become the scene of events calamitous to Gp 
But this was doubtless the result of policy ; for in thoee i 
ages, omens were created by the crafty "to impose upon the 
vulgar, in order to raise or depress the courage of adverse 
hosts. Hence it was that Demosthenes, on this occasion, alsa 
asserted that the Pythian " Philippized," and exhorted thi 
Thebans to remember their Enaminondas, and the Athem^ 
their Pericles, who considered these oracles in the light c 
scarecrows, and consulted reason alone. 

The forces of Philip consisted of 32,000 men, while tl 
of his antagonists was somewhat less than 30,000, many 
their forces not yet having arrived. The valour of the tio« 
may be pronounced equal ; but the merit of the chiefs '\ 
widely different. Philip in himself was a host ; for he ^ 
the most renowned captain of his day. Phocion, ind 
might have successfully contended with him ; but Pho 
was opposed to the war, and had, therefore, been excb 
from tne command. The consequence was, that the J 
nian confederates had no competent commander. Theae 
an officer of moderate talent, was at the head of the Thel 
and among the Athenian leaders were Chares, of who^ 
honourable mention has been made, and Stratocles ati 
sides, men who had acquired no military reputation, ai 
latter of whom was distinguished only for his rash d 
It was probably this deficiency of skilful officers, on tl: 
of the confederates, that lured Philip to the field^ of baul 

Notwithstanding the stake ventured upon, this cast 
die deeply concerned Philip. If he failed, the fame 
acquired for feats of arms, during a busy and turhul* 
would be eclipsed, and his throne would be in dang-^ 
the desertion of his allies and the revival of his foes 
sturdy monitor pointed this out to him. Shortly he 
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km moaa as the bostile legions came within riew of each other, 
hey prepared for the stru^^e. Philip placed himself at the 
wead. of the right wing, which was opposed to the Athenians. 
■idle his left wing was led hj Ale3[ander, and was destined 
io cope with the Thebans, in whose front stood the division 
if TaJiant youths known by the name of the Sacred Band. 
rbe centre of each army was composed of auxiliaries. 

The battle soon began. For a long time, the contest re- 
Duoed donbtfnl; the combatants slaughtering each other 
with feaiM energy. At length, Alexander, annnated with a 
iesire to signalize himself^ rushed upon the Sacred Band, 
umL afier a long and Tigoroos resistance, routed them. At 
die same time, Philip charged the Athenians, and for a mO' 
BKiit caused them to retreat ; but they soon resumed their 
DDurage, regained their poet, and retorted the charge with 
io much rigour, that thej broke a part of the enemas right 
and centre, and drove it before them. Had this advantage 
been seconded by skill, the laurel of victory would have pro- 
faabhr been worn by the Athenians ; but instead of assaiUnfl^ 
the phalanx in flank, at the head of which was Philip, and 
which was kept in reserve to remedy any disorder which 
si^ occur, Lysicles, hurried on by rash confidence, ex- 
danned, ^ Follow them up, my countrymen, and let us drive 
them into Biaeedonia." The keen eye of Philip saw the 
mor. Watching the confused mass hnnying after the fly- 
ing £oe, he said to his officers, ^ The Athenians know not 
bow to conquer," and then bore down upon them with the 
pUanx The attack was irresistible. The Athenian wing 
was penetrated, and pa»ing from extreme presumption to ex- 
treme terror, each individual sought safety m flight Demos- 
tiienes was among the foremost to quit the field, and his politi- 
cal aitfagonists hare accused him of throwing away his snield, 
which he had inscribed ^to good fortune" in characters of 
fdid^ and of having prayed lor mercy to a bramble, which 
iQlercepted his retreat, and which fear transformed into a 
nahlesB pursuer. 

The cause of the confederates was lost : Greece was now 
pcQrtrale at the feet of Philip. More than 1000 Athenians 
were left upon the field of battle, and above 2000 taken pris- , 
ooers, among whom viras Demades, the orator. The loss was 
equally severe on the side of the Thebans. This battle was 
iMfrht B. c. 338. 

The conduct ot Philip, after the victory, exhibits a fearful 
pjcture of human depravity, and shows, that it is easier to 
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OfSTCome :ni enemy in the field oi" bajtrle, than to l, 
oiMtery over that rebel, st4f Under the double m^mn 
vktory and iuio.^ication, Le visited the lie Id of bwiUe wiL 
olBoers, vvhere h»: eJtaKed over the dead^ and derided tbtsi 
fortunes of the living. In derisionj he caused the d*^cm 
Dt?mosthtitica to be Bimg in his presence. A eecnt bc^ 
rh tiled every bieost, but none dared to utter hb sentitn 
ejfcept Defiuides, the Athernan oraior. ^^ Foitune^ Icini 
Riiid his reprovefj "having put it into your power it» be i 
Agamemnon, are you not ashamed to act the part of Tb 
shee ?" Diodorus says, that this rebuke produced an inst 
effect : Philip cast away his chapiet of flowers, returned v 
an altered mind to his tent, and rewarded Demades, b3 
storing him to liberty, and treating him as a friend, 
more probable, however, that he sought to redeem his e 
when the fumes of hie debauch were evaporated, and hb 
son left unclouded ; for he might fear that such conduct i 
shake the fidelity of his friends, and reanimate his vancfi 
foes. An insult offered to the dead, was among the G 
a crime of no ordinary magnitude, and one which they 
be bound to revenge. Policy, therefore, would teac^ 
to wipe off the stain he had imprinted on his charact 
conqueror. But neither his gen^ous conduct to Oc 
nor time, have effaced the blot from the page of his 1 
to such universal obloquy does evil conduct expoee 
and with such care ought every one to watcli over 
in life. 

The news of the defeat at Cheronea excited th 
alarm at Athens. The peopAe saw ^eraselves -expoi 
immediate attack from their powerful and inveterate U 
they did not sit down in despair. D^nosthenes not 
ing returned, the lead in suggesting measures to vira: 
danirer. was taken bv HvDerides. He nroposed, ar 
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pt tlie bottle of Chanrooea ; which shows how deq>1y they 
h the peril to which they were exposed by the defeat 

A rktim seems to hate been required by the Athenians to 
ppritf their race, and sach was n>and in the person of Ly- 
ideL Accused by Lycurgns of having caused the death of 
ihoamid citizens, and the capture of two thousand more, 
^fsicks was doomed to death, and the command of the Athe- 
tto forces was, after a stormy debate, intrusted to Phocion. 

WhiJe these proceedings were ^oing for^vard, Demosthe- 
a recnmed. and though his enemies were incessant and re- 
emeiit in their attacks, seeking even his life, they failed to 
Oftier him odious to the people. He veneration which they 
ad for his seal and fidelity oTerbalanced the combined eflbrts 
fealamny and malice, (to which every weapon is accounted 
LwfaL) and they conmiitted to his care the important task of 
!painn^ the fortifications, and providing for the defence of 
le city, and elected him superincendem of the supply of pro- 



Alier the battle of Chseronea, it is said that Eschines openly 
Bssed of his friendship and influence with the monarch of 
facedonia. from which cause, perhap, he was chosen as en* 
•y to Philip, to request that the dead might be given up, and 
» discover the purpose of the conqueror. But Philip was 
keady resolved to act generously towards the Athenians, 
Kming it wiser to disarm them by acts of kindness, than to 

S aerate them by rigorous measures. In pursuance of this 
aiion, his first step was to release the Athenian captives, 
pflhont ransom. The return of these captives to the Athe- 
na republic, contributed much to propitiate the people ; but 
tvas followed by another act, which had a still more power- 
A effect, and which exhibits, in strong colours, the Grecian 
vaerttion for the repose of the dead. Philip had ordered 
be bodies of the slam among the Athenians to be burned 
ridi every mark of respect, and he now transmitted the re- 
tains to Athens, accompanied by his principal minister, An- 
^tfer. who was intrusted with the care of the procession, 
■d was appointed his ambassador These ashes were re- 
oved as a precious gift, and Demosthenes was chosen, by 
m foRow-citizens, to deliver their funeral oration. They 
nre bnried with all Ghrecian magnificence, and on their 
Honment afiection engraved this inscription : 

Dmnifh ihb earth eotombed, the haam of thoM 
Who fill a MCiiike to zeal, iqpote. 
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SO aiSscted Philip, that he caused them to be several W^^ 
pe£ite<i. J 

Voar hopes sbove hri fen's concmve iDa.ke their WiVj 

QVt fctl iii# earth's wulp globe you se^k to sw^y; 

Pilare to pdace join, and, ttiadly v&jn^ 

Think th&i BO buuivJ» fthould htb or lands rertnii}, 

AUa ! thai jot^ whicb jn would &r remove, 

With luj^jr flU'p your coniAaitcy a ball prove 

St-cure^ LiL tWuglit, a stroke d»th Dow impend, 

Whi''h to extended views fihall give an tod ; 

Suiidf-fi and flurtf it fkllB^ nor ahidl yovr power defbnJn 

LitUsjlid Philip conceive, when he demanded tha t^ 
tion of these verses, th:it they were raore impressively app' 
eabic to himself than to the Persian monarch whose ovl 
throw he meditated. While they sounded in his earSidei 
was hoveringoverhinL In the morning of the Becoi^il ^ 
he went in procession with his guests to the theatre. A ] 
of the pageant consisted of the statues of the twelve gre 
gods, which heathen mythology had hewn out for won 
From a desire to flatter, another had been carved on thi 
cast on, to represent the Macedonian sovereiOT, sitm 
vested with the celestial group, and embellished in the 
iumptuous style- Adorned with a white robe, Phili 
vanc4^d at some distance in front of his guards, in ordc 
he mig-ht munift^t his confidence in the affection c 
Greeks. Al this moment, as he was entering^ the pass 
the theitre, a Macedonian youth of high rank, named ) 
niufi, rushed forward, plunged a sword into his left sic 
laid him dead at his feet.* 

'I'he dreadful deed was beheld by the multitude wi 
Some of thf^m pressed forward to lend their assistanc 
lifeless sovereign, while others pursued his murderer 
aaniua had a horse in readiness for his escape, and ^wc 
bably have effected his purpose^ had not bis foot bee 

* P^ti8iiniui§ 14 paid to hav« been prompled hy resentnient to f 
fliilip Kavinj^ failed! to dj him Juelke^ for an atrociaUH outmgo 
ijiotjt to tw'i'pt-OTdcti — whleb hud been ejurimittctl upon hiru s 
gallon of Aualu^f, wbde hr wiu insf^nefibifl froin wine, Tlitv 
probabk ; but there ttt no doubt tbat the deed wan tbc^ result o 
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tangled in a Tine, wbich threw him npon the ground. This 
enabled his pursuers to overtake him, and he was slain. 

Such was the latter end of Philip, king of Macedonia I 
Such the issue of his feverish dreams of ambition 1 His was, 
as expressed by the poet, 

The pride of strength, ddll, speed, and rahtiltj, 
Hie pride of tymmy, 

and dcMuinion over his fellow man was his one great aim. 
By his talent, combined with his arts of deception, bribery, 
and fraud, he acquired the most potent monarchy that had 
ever existed among the Greeks ; and how great he was reck- 
oned, may be seen by the adulation paid him in his last hours, 
fiat what is human greatness ? If^ reader, you wish to know, 
kiok in £mcy at the slain carcase of Philip, and you will reaa 
there, " It is vanity '" and will be constrained to exclainii 

How mean that snaff of gioiy fortune U^its, 
And death puts oat!— Youno. 

The death of Philip occurred b. c. 335. He was sao> 
eeeded in his kingdom by his son 

ALEXANDER. 

Alexander, <m whom mankind, dazzled by military glory, 
have conferred the epithet of ^ the Great," and who was the 
subject of prophecy, was bom at Pella, b. c. 356. 

Philip, convinced that a good education is the best gift a &- 
tiier can bestow upon his o&pring, spared neither pains nor 
expense to procure him the best instructors. In nis early 
years, Alexander was under the government of Leoimatus, or 
Leonidas, a relative of Oljrmpias, who was a man of austere 
manners and rigid morals. From one of his preceptors, 
however, the young prince imbibed many errors. This was 
Lysimachus, an Arcananian, whose gross flattery and vanity 
led him to designate Philip as Peleus, Alexander as Achilles, 
and himself as Phcsnix. To the adulatory conduct of this 
man are ascribed many of those faults, which at a later period 
sallied his pupil's £mie: an apt illustration of the poel^s send- 
m^it, that, 

Tis education forms the common mind ; 
Joflt as the twig 'n bent, the tree's inrJined. 

Pops. 

TOL IV. 11 
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The seeds of error whit^h liysimacha^ sowef! in thelieail 
nf Al<!\jn[if.^r v'^'fiuM ptoljably have liikeri J(.'t'pfjrru()^, Ivii ncA 
Arijii'Jilf.^ siicrvn l>jd hirn in Wis oQicf*. For fivf' v^-he^, iliit 
CfcleLraled man puun J forlh th^ storeii of hjji capaciuua mitid, 
to reinlur his pupU worthy buth of the afrecliorja of hia sub- 
j*"Ct3 and of empiro. Nor were hi» khourfl wholly m vain. 
iJcforc he took the reii^ms of etiipire in hia hafitlMi Ak^xandcr 
W.I 8 chasta, sober, ternperute^ and an enemy to luxury. He 
\yaB alsu endowfyl with mtich knowledge, and he eicVUed in 
many HccompUsKmcnU Poi-try (whichj in lh« ortUnary ac* 
cept;ition f>f u\*^ wfH\\j ^* excel k'th hi3tor\'^ not only in furtiish- 
in,' Ui ) mini >vitb knowledge, but in setting it forward to XhdX 
which deserves to hci!fillr*;J and n^eounted good") was his p& 
culiar clelii^-hL Bnt^ nnforiunatrlv for the world, Alexar^Ae 
doeg not nppoar to hive delig;fited in that species of ^dr 
which hurnini^fifS the heart. For him, the Illifid of tlome 
in the pages of svhi^h war is repre»cnted as a virtvic, n»id ll 
warrior as sfrimc^ihin^ more than hum an, had the grcAi 
charms. \U Btraiaa accord eel Avith the tone of hb herirt - a 
he adopted for his fa von rite hero thai dangerous modt:! fo 
future soverei^^n, Achilles. 

Such was AleJtfindef, when he ascended the throne of 
cedonia. Some writers have assi*jned to him a sbn.re in 
crimo of the murder of hia father, in order to ascend 
throne; but thine is no evidence of this fact* On iVie 
tmry, one df his first acts on his accession %va», to put to t 
Heromenea, Arrhibmus, arid Amynias, the son of I'erdi 
who were accomplices in that fatal deed. 

The early measures of Alexander were calctilatcd t* 
eUiitc hia subjects, and to secure his authority. He ^ i 
a remission of taxes, and displaced no one from ofBco ; i 
Harpilus, Ery^ius, Lttomeibn, Nca rebus, and I^iolo? 
aon of LTgu.% who had incurred the ang^er of I?liili7 
recalled to Macedonia. 

It has been seen that Philip was about to leod the r 
the confederate (-xreeks against Persia. Alexander \ \ 
both of the power and projects of Philip; and as 00* 
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abiming aspect on every hand. The Thraciant, Triballjani| 
and lilyrians, threatened hostilities, east, north, and west; 
while in the south, the friendship of some states was uncertain, 
and the enmity of others unquestionable. Thebes ejdiibited 
signs of disaffection ; the .^Itolians recalled the exiles expelled 
hf Philip ; the Arcadians openly avowed their adverse senti- 
ments; the Ambraciots restored the democracy, and drove 
oat the garrison ; the majority of the citizens of Athens, in* 
Awmced by Demosthenes, exhibited signs of hostility ; and 
mcait of the Peloponnesian republics were eager to shake o£f 
the Macedonian yoke. 

The part which the great orator of Athens took on hearing 
of the death of Philip, and the consequent accession of Alex- 
ander, reflects no honour on his character. On receiving 
the news, which was brought him by an express sent by 
Charidemus, his friend, residing at the court of Macedonia, 
he convened an assembly of the people, and announced to 
theAi that Jupiter and Minerva had revealed to him, in a 
dream, that Philip was dead. This intelligence was soon 
confirmed by couriers; and the people being re-aasembledi 
Demosthenes proposed that a crown should be voted to the as- 
sassin, and that sacrifices of thanksgiving should be ofiered to 
the goda. Nor did he exult alone over the deed. He 
sneered at Alexander as a boy, and reviled him with the de- 
sndlng appellation of Margites, the stupid hero of a mock 
heroic poem attributed to Homer. He assured the Atheni- 
ans, also, that the object of bis sarcasm would not dare stir out 
of his kin^om, but would live a life of inglorious ease ; inti- 
mating that, since glory was only to be purchased by blood, 
it would never ^U to the lot of Alexander. 

Demosthenes early discovered, that he had made a wrong 
estimate of the character of the youthful sovereign of Macedo- 
nia, who, finding himself thus beset by his foes, bestirred 
hlms^K to the utmost At the head of his armies, he marched 
to Theesaly. to establish his influence there ; knowing, that 
if the Tbessalians were hostile, the Grecian states would be 
unapproachable. He crossed the Thessalian frontier, and 
iTiarched towards Larissa, where he met with a cordial recep- 
tion. A general assembly was convoked, which invested 
him with the same authority over them that had been enjoyed 
br Philip ; and they bound themselves to assist in ramns 
him to the dimity of captain-general of the Greeks, and head 
of the Hellenic confederation. 

From Larissa, the vigorous Alexander marched with tha 
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combined forces of Thessulj and Macedonia to Thermopyk^ 
-where tbe Amphyctionic council was then sitting, and amoog 
whom, by general consent, he was allowed to assume ilie seal 
Tacated by the death of Philip. 

AwaiD of the effects the display of power produces on a 
people, Alexander next advanced with his army into BtEctia 
and encamped in the vicinity of Thebes. This movcmpnt 
had the desired effoct. Both Thebes and Athens tremhlpii at 
his presence, and stifled the voice of diaafTecLicin. From 
AthcnSj in particnlar, a complimentary deputation was sent to 
Alexander, by which their ready obedience was expresa<?d. 
It is said that Demosthenes was one of the appointed deputies 
and that he journeyed with them as fiu as Mount CithceTon, 
on the BfEOtian frontierj when, overcome by fear at the resul 
of meeting; with the object of his ill-timed raillery, he Tclumec 
to Athens^ 

The next movement of Alexander %vas to Corinth , where 
council of deleofates from the Hellenic republics was now t 
sembled. In tnis asf^emblyj Alexander urg^ed his cluima 
eloquently J tkit, backed by his numerous forces, he -n 
elected captain -general of the Grecian confederacv, hy all ' 
states but contumacious Sparta; which contunnacV, from i 
ttves of policy, he passed over without exhibiting resentm 
The bold tone of its envoys might also have an effect m 
the mind of Aloxandern **The Laced cemonians/' said ll 
*' have been accustomed to command on such occasions, 
not to be commanded.'* 

After Alexander's election, many officers and g-over: 
w^ith pliilosophers, waited upon him, to offer their congTE 
tions. The celebrated Diogenes was then at Corinlli 
Alexander anticip;ited a visit from him. DiogeneSj Hot??' 
was greater m his own cstimalionj though living- in a tub 
the captain-general of the confederated Greeks, nnd Alc^c i 
looked in vain for his congratulations. Upon this, the - i 
All monarch determined to visit the nhiloaonh^r. TATI . 
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on a dunghill ; that sometimes it appears eyen under the cloak 
of humility ; and that therefore this answer of Diogenes might 
have emanated from that evil principle. The world has given 
the cynic credit for humility and greatness of soul in despising 
the insignia of grandeur : his answer savours of arrogance and 
pride. There are many ^ths leading to the temple of fame, 
reared by mortal hands : Diogenes took an unfrequented one, 
but he has succeeded in occupying a niche in the structure. 

Having succeeded to the utmost of his wishes in the Gre- 
cian states, Alexander returned to Macedonia. He spent the 
winter in his own dominions ; but as soon as the spring ar- 
rived, he took the field against the Thracians and Tnballians, 
who threatened his states on the east and the north. In a 
space of time so brief as scarcely to be credible, he subdued 
all the tribes between the Strymon and the Danube : he even 
passed the latter river upon stuffed hides, and gained a victory 
over the Qetse, or Qoths. 

The fame of Alexander in these parts attracted deputies 
with offers of friendship from the Celts, or Gauls, a brave and 
powerful people who lived in the country north-east of the 
Adriatic. Their alliance was accepted, and their ambassadors 
treated with urbanity and distinction. While they remained 
with him, he asked them what was most dreaded by the Celts ; 
expecting- a reply flattering to his own vanity. He was dis- 
appointed. The haughty Celts boldly replied, that they feared 
nothing but the falling of the sky and stars. Humbled by the 
reply, Alexander paused, and then dismissed the ambassadors, 
contenting himself with simply rejoining, that the Celts were 
a boastful nation. 

Having subdued the tribes south of the Danube, Alexander 
repassed the defiles of the Haemus, and entered Pceonia. Here 
he learned that the western frontier of Macedonia was threat- 
ened. Clitus, the son of Bardyllis, and Glaucias, the monarch 
of the Taulantians, inhabiting a part of the district of Skutari, 
with a tribe named the Autariats, living in the central division 
of modern Bosnia, on the north- east of Illyria, had confede- 
rated together against him. Holding the Autariats in check 
by the auxiliary force of the Agrians, he marched rapidly on- 
ward to Pellion, which had been seized by Clitus, and wnich, 
situated between the Erigonus, Apsus, Genusus, and Eordai- 
cus, (the Kutchuk Karasou, Beretma, Scombri, and Ricoiistas 
of the moderns,) covered the heads of tho Illyrian defiles on 
the side of Macedonia. Ascending* the valley of the Erigo- 
nus, Alexander appeared before Pellion, and pitched his camp 
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tiQQ; after whkh, be returned to Macedonia, to male* ar- 
rangements for his own departure. 

Bat Philip was doomed never to set foot in Asia, nor to 
vitness the assembling of the Grecians for the purpose of in- 
Tadmg Persia. For although he had nothing to fear from 
the Macedonians at large, or the Grecian states, in his own 
Sillily there was much to fear. Domestic discord there ruled 
dominant His unfaithfulness had so wrought upon the mind 
of his queen Oljrmpias, that her disposition had become 
baaghty, passionate, and irindictiire. This led to her repu- 
diation, and his marriage with Cleopatra, the daughter of one 
of bis nobles. This, with other circumstances, irritated the 
jcutbful and impetuous Alexander to such a degree, that he 
msaked his ^ber, and departed with his mother Olympias 
to Dlpia. The semblance of a reconciliation, however, was 
at length effected, and Oljrmpias returned to the IVIacedonian 
eoort : but deadly revenge rankled in her bosom, and it is 
said, that she was implicated in the catastrophe which fol- 
lowed her return to court 

Soon after Philip's return from Corinth, a son was bom to 
him by his new queen. This would doubtless inflame the 
resentment of Olympias. Philip, however, showed all regard 
for her children, probably to allay her resentment At this 
period, indeed, he had succeeded in accomplishing his object 
of unitiog her daughter Cleopatra to her uncle Alexander of 
Epinis, and he resolved that the birth and marriage should 
be celebrated with the utmost magnificence. 

The city chosen for the scene of this festival was JEgiB, 
the ancient capital of Macedonia. Here it was held, and no- 
tiling was spared that could delight the senses, or captivato 
liie mind. Actors, musicians, and singers, were brought 
from all parts of Greece, to charm the guests by their varied 
talents. Sacrifices also were offered to the gods ; games and 
sports of every description were held ; and lavish hospitality 
extended to the multitude. The most eminent individuals, 
moreover, resorted to the festival; and the principal cities 
sent deputations to congratulate him, and to present nim with 
golden crowns. 

Among the Athenians who resorted to 2Egx, was Neop- 
tolemus, a ikmoua tragic poet, who had composed a dramatic 
entertainment for the occasion. The title of this piece was 
Cinyras^ and it was intended to represent Philip as lord of 
Asia. It is said, that the following lines, depicting the pride 
and downfal of the Persians, those ancient enemies of Greece, 
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ruggtd provincea of Eorda?a and Elymioil^, and the tocky 

His niotlo was, ** Oawurd ;" uiiJ ho passed ilitjBlfaita of Ther- 
mopyloB, and in six days more entered BoDotia. He had 
reached Onchestus before the Thebans were aware of the a^ 
proach of an army: and even then they would not believe 
that it was headodf by Alexander. The dutennined spirit in 
which Alexander approached the Grecian states may be ^een 
in a sentence which he uttered at Onchestus. Indignant at 




child ; when I was in Thessaly, I was a young man \ bvw ^ 
will now convince him, before the walb oi Athens, thai I ar 
a man." Confident in the physical force he possessed, be a 
ready saw the Grecian states subjected to his dominion. 

The great object of his rapid march was, to interpose \ 
army between the city and Attica and the Peloponncs 
whence the Thebans could alone derive assistance. Acco 
ingly, on the day after his arrival at Onchestus, Alexan 
encamped on the south side of Thebes, near the grove co 
crated to lolaus, the nephew and companion of Hercules, 
hope of assistance from allies was now cut off from TVk 
Still, it was the policy of Alexander not to urge matu 
extremities. He saw that the reduction of the town wov 
a tedious operation, and that whatever might be the resu 
resources which he designed to use in the conquost • 
Persian empire must sunor a serious diminution ; and 
fore, he proposed pacific measures. He comma ndc3d i 
mation to be made by herald, that he would receive as I 
all Thebans who would join him : the ringleaders, J ' 
and Prothytes, excepted. The Thebans rejected th i 
and they proclaimed, in reply, by herald, that they i 
Philotas and Antipater to be aeliyered up to them, anr i 
all who were solicitous for Grecian liberty to unite 'vi I 
in humbling the tyrant of Greece. 

Still, according to Arrian, Alexander delayed tc 
ders for an assault j and the same authority states i 
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with his division to his support The Thebans resitted man- 
fall v, and Perdiccas being dangerously wounded, the defeat 
of the assailants would have been inevitable, had not Alexan- 
der appeared to their rescue. Accordingly^ he ordered the 
Agrians and archers to advance, while he himself remained 
wSh the heavy-armed troops, to take such measures as cir- 
cumstances might require. Thus strenMhened, the Macedo- 
nian troops returned to the charge, and drove the Thebans as 
iar as the temple of Hercules. Here their success was mo- 
mentarily ended. The Thebans rallied, and so fierce waa 
their charge, that they drove the whole of the assailants out 
of the city ingreat disorder. 

Had the Thebans been content with repelling the Macedo- 
nians from the city, the most important consequences might 
hare been the result Eager, however, to improve their vic- 
tory, they pursued the flyinflf foe beyond the walls, in equal 
coofusion. This was a latal error. Ale3cander rushed upon 
them, at the head of the phalanx, and they took flight, and 
soup^ht refuge within the ramparts, neglecting, in their panic, 
to close the gates after them. The troops of Aleiiander 
poured now into the city unimpeded, and, being reinforced 
Dy the Macedonian garrison, who, beholding the coming aid, 
broke through the lines of investment, the city was taken. 
The cavalry escaped into the open country, with some small 
remnant of the infantry ; the rest perished by the sword. 

Fearful was the scene that followed the capture of Thebes. 
The Macedonians, Thespians, Phocians, Plassans, and Or- 
cbomenians, who formed the mass of Alexander's army, com- 
mitted every excess upon the Thebans that rage and brutality 
could suggest. The men were butchered on every hand ; 
the women endured indignities more horrible than death. 
From the very temples, nay, from the very horns of the altar, 
they were torn, in the agonies of despair, by the ruthless 
conquerors. 

The calamities of Thebes did not stop here. The hatred 
which his allies bore to the Thebans, inspired a demand for 
the ruin of the Theban name. Accordingly^ Alexander com- 
mitted the fate of Thebes to an assembly oi those republicans 
whose troop were under 1^ command, and who had already 
written their hatred of the city in characters of blood. These 
enumerated the crimes of Thebes in an exaggerated strain, 
and demanded the destruction of the captives, and abolition 
of the city. 

One solitary voice alone was allowed to plead the cause of 
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the Thcbans ; that of Cicadas, a Theban prisonen This mm 
strove to palliate the fault of his revolted fellow-citizens. He 
showed that they had not revolted against Alexander, whom 
they believed to be dead, but against his presumed successor ; 
and that, therefore, they had erred from credulity, not from 
perfidy. He endeavoured to excite the pity of Alexander, 
also, by a lively picture which he drew of the remaining ia- 
habitants ; there being none left but a few women and aged 
men, who were bending to the earth with shame from the 
calamities they had recently suffered, and who, therefore, 
could not excite any apprehension from future revolt. H( 
concluded by reminding his hearers that Thebes had glve^ 
birth to "heroes and gods," and by imploring them to spare a cit 
where Hercules first drew the breath of life, and which had bee 
the cradle of the rising glory of Philip, father of Alexander. 
It is in the nature of man, in his fallen state, to rejoi 
over and trample upon a conquered enemy. WhexiN 
although the sanguinary measure proposed by some of t 
deputies was not adopted by the congress, the doom pas? 
upon Thebes and the The bans was of a terrible naU 
It was decreed that the cadmea should be re-garrison 
that Thebes should be razed to the ground j that 
lands, except those consecrated to religious uses, shoxild 
divided among the conquerors ; and that the remaining- *'. 
bans, of every age and sex, save the priests and the parti 
of Macedonia, should be sold into slavery. This cruel cic 
was carried into eflfect to the very letter : 30,000 Thebetxi 
said to have been consigned to hopeless slavery by it 
6,000 to have perished in the storming of the city. A.i 
the few who were exempted from slavery, were the d^s 
ants of the celebrated poet Pindar, who were saved at t] 

Eress command of Alexander ; such commanding" irxfl 
as genius possessed over the minds even of ruthles 
riors, whose poetry and music may be said to be sbiri 
the wounded and the dying. 
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He, it is aaalj indeeiL that he repented of having caused or 
cooiKzitied to the destmctioQ of Thebes ; that he imputed some 
ef his crimes and disappointmenta to the resentment of Bac- 
ekna for that deed ; and that he ner^r refused a fa roar to a 
Theban solror. The dee I ran 7 ther»rfore .be considered one 
of the darkest spots in the life of Alexander, and the stain of 
which can nerer be erased from his memori J. 

Otie of the ends Alexander appears to hare had in riew 
by this terriUe example of his Yenrreznze^ was, to overawe 
oer&st of the Grecian statesw It had this efiect Constema- 
tba seized upon all^ and they hastened to prop'uiate their 
powerful and Tindictire superior. The Arcadians^ Eieans, 
and i.T^iiai«, were among the first who acted thos, and thej 
■Bern to hare been fciToarabiy received- 

At Atheoa, the greatest alarm prerailed. When the intel- 
%«ice reached them, the citizens were en^ged in celebrating 
the mysteries of Eleusis.* These were immediately soa- 
fodei. £leasB was deserted, and the inhabitints ha;^y 
Rtneated within the walk of Athens. The confederate coun- 
cil had decreed vengeance against whoever should afibrd 
aheker to the fagitives of Thebes : but notwithstanding this, 
lod their ofwn immediate danger, they listened to the voice of 
homaaity, and received aD those who resorted thither for an 
aayiom, which greatly redounds to their honour. 

A genial assembly was soon convoked by the terror- 
atricrken Athenians^ to devise measures for arerting the im- 
poiding storm. Demades, who had rehnked Philip for his 
eoifetfion over the dead at the battle of Chsronea, took the 
had on this occasion ; and his proposal that an embassy of ten 
atmoa shoold be sent to Alexander, to implore his clemency, 
a» adopted. This deputation was conrteonsly received ij 
ALexaukder ; hot they were dismissed without effecting their 
RErpose^ Alexander consented, in an epistle which be sent 
by them^ not lo consider them as enemies ; but he demanded 
that oinef of the Athenian orators should be delivered np to 
hm as the price of his forgiveness^ The names of these in- 

* TUa fead^ wm tbaartd eraj fifth jevr at EkiBH^ and was the 
BQit eeidxated^of aD the icfigioos enemonies of Greece. It was sacred 
la Ceres and Prescfpine, ai^ ewtry tbiog in il <T > fit a ii wH a njataiy, 
aiheM»awas<1 ri iw wiMtwl, byw«ycf cmiiicDce, "TheMpterisfc" To 
■vcaJ anjiiart of these n^^tencs was entain death, and the n^jectof 
Ihar obscrvaiKe was eonfldered a ciime of no onfinary magnilode. 

t Aamn ftatcs this number, hot notaidi sajs eight, and Piedow 
•bl Axnmn seenv to have had in this ease, the heat Bsaas of itJmwmr 

ihosadopfsd. 
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dividnsJs wftfe ibose of Demas^th^^Ties, Tlypriidcs, Ljcurgus, 
Pdyeuele«j Chartujs, Charidcmus, Eplj mites, DiotrmHS, su^ 
Merticlc'S. These orators were accused by TVleiandftr of b^ 
iiig the cornmnn tJistucbeTs of Orceccj the auiJiHjsi of ddc hoi* 
lie of (.^hocniru^Ji. I^he ri*vo!l of Thebes, atul all the pluis whieh 
hml U*i*n formed uguinst himsejf and fitther; and iherofore it 
M"iaibat ha itqtiUvd them to be deliveretl up to Kim. 

Tin^ AthftniQii^ were p?rpli?x+5d lo the utraost lo know hov 
to &Cl on this o<!Cnsiofi, They saw that ih^j were TUtmjd i 
they disob^yei], nnd dij^s^rac^d if they complied with thte di 
mand* Tho gtijieml ferUtig wasj to reject so fatal q prt?c^tr 
This may I>e seen in their conduct to Phocioi:!, who defii 
caEod war, recnmmendtsd that the orators should be ^m%x 
Alemndi^r^ and OEilUd a^vju Demosthenes a ad his compauk 
to come forward, arid offer thtmMves for tht^ salvation 
AlhenSi as the daughiers of Leos and the Hyacintludea* w 
said to have done in the fhboloiia ns^es. This advicOn, f 
Dii>doi'\i8j thongh it wore the garb of patriotism, was m 
ptignani to the feelings of the Athenians, that I hey tumi 
Qtigjy expelled Phocioo from the s&serably, 

As may he supposed, the great orator^ DeinoetlieTi^**, 
not silent on thkoccasioa As soon as Phocioa vvtis tx|*i 
he stood np, and addressed the multitude in all ihe iliii! 
of his eioqueiice. It can be readily ima^rined ih&t, as hid 
existence was at st^ke, he wa§ more than «aiinlly aniftia 
this haran^ne; but history has preserved mithtrij^ mor 
than a brief notice of the mode in which he illuslrnl 
aigf^mcnts. tiuoting^ the fable of the ijheep who i*urr<:^i 
up thf^ir do^^s to obtain peace with tlie wolves^ lits r<^ 
the Atheniani< that the persecuted oratora were the gft« 
of the stote, and tiiat Alexander was the wolf, who \vt 
devour the flock. He added^ in the covus*.' of his hari 
^^ As moTchnnts carry a small s-impl^? of ^rnin in a c 
order to si 11 larj^e qurtntities, rven so will you A the nil 
si; r rendering us to Alexandcr^di^Uvcir in rmlity into ht£ 
the whole of the people**^ 

Xfl^ueaced by the haiaiigue of Dacnostbenes, iprh 
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corded with the feelings of humanity, the Athenians exckirr.ed, 
thai they would protect the menaced oratois to the hat. Had 
this been reported to Alexander, war would doubtless soon 
hare been at their gates. The orator Demades saw this, and 
he undertook to exert his influence in behalf of his colleagues ; 
thoogfa^ if Diodoms and Plutarch be correct, his humanity 
was not disinterested. These historians say, that he was 
bribed to the act by five talents, or about 1,000/. Be this as 
it may, a decree was drawn up by him, in which Alexander 
was entreated to desist from lus demand, and a promise was 
gireo, that if the accused were found guilty by the Athenian 
tribanals, they should suffer according to the law. Demades, 
Phocion, and others, waited upon Alexander with this decree, 
and they were likewise instructed to request that the Athenians 
might be allowed to afibrd hospitahly to the Theban exiles. 
Either satiated with revenge, or from a wish to blot out, by 
some act of clemency, the barbarous action of which he had 
been so recently guilty, or anxious that nothing should retard 
hu expedition into Asia, Alexander heard the prayer of this 
decree with £iTour. He granted all that was required, ex* 
cept the pardon of Charidemus, who had oflended by his con- 
dact when formerly at the court of Macedonia, and he was 
sentenced to be banished from the Grecian states, in order to 
^pease his wrath. Plutarch attributes the successful result 
of this embassy chiefly to Phocion ; and it is very probable 
that his presence had great influence, for he was a zealous 
partizan of both Philip and Alexander. 

Having thus once more laid Greece prostrate, Alexander 
returned to Macedonia, where the winter was spent in ferist- 
ings. rejoicings, and religious solemnities. The Olympic fes- 
tiral was celebrated at i£)ga?, and games and sacrifices were 
performed for nine successive days, in honour of the Muses. 
Bni it was not in pleasures alone that Alexander spent the 
winter. The golden prize of empire in the east was still in 
his view, and he held frequent councils to deliberate upon the 
lest measures for securing that prize. It is said, that Anti- 
pnier and Parmenio recommended that Alexander should 
marry, in order to have an heir to the throne before his expe- 
diti«:^ ; but the youthful monarch was impatient to commence 
lis march, and preparations were accordingly made for 
en^-aging in the enterprise in the ensuing spring, b. c. 334. 

As soon as the spring arrived, Alexander led his forces to 
Sestos, in Thrace, whence they were transported across the 
Hellespont He passed on, without opposition, till he came 
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to the Granicua, a rirer that flows from Monat Idn Into 1 
Propootis, At this river he charged the Pereiins wkli i 
fury J aad obtained a decisiYC victory j which n^aa followai 
ihe subj nation of all the provincf^s west of the river T 
^^hi''li !> '^^ t7,jiiip.1 flu^ nsj^Toiu kingdom of r. yd ia. 
the first campaign closed, indeed, Alexander was the undis 
puted master of Asia Minor. 

Alexander opened the second campaign, b. c. 333, wit 
the reduction of Phrygia ; eiiler which he entered into C\' 
cia, and, marching through the pass called the Syrian Gat< 
reached the bay of Issus. He expected to meet the Persii 
monarch at this place ; but he, bemg persuaded by bis f 
terers that Alexander was afraid to meet him, had entered 
defiles in quest of the Greeks. Eager for his prey, Ak3 
der followed him thither, and attacking the barbarian colui 
with his famed phalanx, scattered them abroad ; and the cs 
with all its treasures, and the family of Darius, fell intc 
hands of the Macedonians. 

In the third campaign, b. c. 332, Alexander resold i 
subdue the maritime provinces, previous to his invading 
per Asia. He encountered no opposition until he rej 
Tyre, the inhabitants of which city boldly set him at del 
After a long and brave resistance, however, Tyre \iras 
by storm, and its inhabitants butchered or enslaved. 
success was followed by the submission of all Paleslit 
Egypt, which concluded this campaign. 

Having received, during the winter, considerable rei 
ments from Greece, Macedonia, and Thrace, Alexander 
his fourth campaign by crossing the Euphrates at ''. 
cus, whence he advanced to the Tigris, and, having 
over this stream, entered the plains of Syria. H« 
Darius encamped with a large host near the villag-e 
gamela, and not far from the town of Arbela. Havin 
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Thii3 the goat with a notable horn (Alexander) pushed his 
conquests with such celerity and irresistible fury against the 
ram with two horns, (Darius Codomannus,) that ne smote 
him as predicted by the prophet. See Dan. viii. 5 — 8, and 
xi. 2 — 4. The date at wnich this event occurred was b. c. 
331, when the era of the Macedonian empire, which forms 
the subject of the next chapters, commenced. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 



Among the earliest acts of Alexander, after the Pen 
empi-re had virtually fallen into his hands, was the reward 
of Ammynapea, who held fiom<i office of authority in E| 
at the period when Alexander invadt^d it, and who hud jo 
with Mazaces in surrendering up to the invader that in 
lant province, Ainrnynapea was now appointed satra 
Parthia and Hyrcania; and to secure his fideUty, a coUe 
or a spy on his conduct, was g;iven him, in the person o' 
polenms, son of Pythopanes, who was one of the Com^ 
cavalry. 

Ailer this, Alexander commenced a series of measu 
securing- the crown of Persia. The Greek mercenurle 
the death of Darius, had retired into the woody moi 
which girdle Hyrcania on the side of Media and I 
To capture or annihilate these was his first object, T} 
his forces into three divisions^ he put them in motion a 
tompylos, the Parthian capital, where he had halted \ 
murder of Darius, to invade Hyrcania. Crater us i 
patched to reduce the Tapeirians, who dvvelt betv 
mountains and the sea ; while he himself, witU th 
and most active part of jiis army, took the way of U 
toina, towards Zadracarta, the Hyrcanian capital ; 
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had committed yiolence upon his former sovereign. After 
Aus, Alexander penetrated, unopposed, to Zadracarta, where 
he was joined by the columns of Erygius and Craterus, who 
had brought the whole country of the Tapeirians into sub^ 
jection. 

Hitherto, the retreat of the Greek mercenaries was undis- 
covered. Soon after Alexander, however, had arrived at 
Zadracarta, Artabazus, who had exhibited unshaken fidelity 
towards his fallen sovereign, resorted to his camp, accompa- 
nied by his three sons, and Autophradates, the satrap of the 
Tapeirians, and a deputation from the Greek mercenaries. 
Alexander treated Artabazus and his sons with kindness and 
respect, and reinstated Autophradates in his satrapy ; but to 
the Greek envoys he was less indulgent He gave them the 
choice of submitting themselves wholly to his discretion, or to 
provide as well as they were able for their safety. As escape 
was impossible, the deputies consented to surrender; and An- 
dronicus, son of Aggerus, and Artabazus, were appointed to 
lead them to the camp. 

West of Tabaristan, is a chain of mountains, now called 
the mountains of Deilun, then inhabited by the Mardi, a pre- 
datory tribe, who hitherto had been safe in their poverty and 
moontain recesses. Against these Alexander now directed 
his arms, and coming upon them by surprise, they were 
compelled to resign themselves to his yoke. They were 
placed under the government of Autophradates, the satrap 
of the Tapeirians. 

Upon Alexander's return to his camp, he found the Greek 
mercenaries, about 1500 in number, as well as some pri- 
aooers of importance, who had been deputed to Darius from 
Sinope, Carthage, Laced aemon, and Athens. Alexander's 
conduct on this occasion was wise and humane. The depu- 
ties of Sinope and Carthage were dismissed ; the Lacediemo- 
nian and Athenian were committed to custody ; while those 
of the Greek mercenaries who had entered mto the pay of 
Persia before war was declared against that kingfdom, were 
sent home as blameless, and the others were called upon dim- 
ply to serve Alexander upon the same terms as they had served 
iMrins, which ofler they readily accepted. 

The conquest of Hyrcania being completed, Alexander led 
the whole of his army to Zadracarta, wnere he halted for fif- 
teen days, during which time public sacrifices were offered 
to the gods, and gymnastic exercises exhibited. 

From this period, ancient authors date the change which 
12» 
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B0I€&T <V IHS KAGEBem&m 




Iddfc nUcii mi\m mnrtncfrs and difl|ioi{itk)Q of Al 
ivliict wEa ujdmiitrty protiuctivc o(" ?D^ch crimt^ ami 
st^qurijr*:. iiiinrious (u his fiime- lie nssniDcd lLc P«3 
ilrc3 ' the PtTBiaa cusiiimB, ami gnve himrf i^ 

iH^ I . ^^^^ ^ nf 1 11 ?c irry and of aeasual pes^ifj^s U& 
fultiro hiaifjry, i«tl*t(HJ, }hr. reader i^i^tll perct^iTt*, tk\t Tf^li 
acL|iLlrt.*d gltiry mi a Tuormrcli^ ho ime losing ii n^ % n 
Vturifyttitf the wmds of a dirinr, that '*pT«ptjiiy w?U 
with care, or surfyii with tlidiglit.'' 

Akxander marcbtd from Tttuhnt^nna^ ea^nrard^ iha 
the province of Pfirihin, fo ihat of Am, nnw n p&tA 
KKf.irriHsna He arnvnfJ ni Bm^^ where Saul^mmnf^Ti 
of Arhi^cmrie Uj siulimit Limejfelf to h\M amhoniy, tuu 
wHliaiJindirtg' he \vm oa« of the muiderers of Diif ma, \ 
conhrmi^d in his satrapy; and Anaxippus tvtis sent V9*tL 
horse, to serve rm a safeguard to the Ariaii lertituryi 
tufght not Ticeeivc injury from the Mac&do:abii army \ 



The Butgection of the nonh-easteni prai^m:]^ uf \ 
sktn em pice, says Heerenj would perhaps iULVii bucm 
1^ tlh the greatest diiBciillies, had not the a$!Bni£hiQ|| 
of ihe conrpieror cnished in their birth the schctiii 
treacherous Bessus^ who» aAtr the as^fissirmtinfi ol 
wished to orcrt a separate kingdrjni in BatUria, TV 
tea was nf>w, b. c. 32*jj the iiutthern boiindary of ll 
dunbui niOTiarchyt as il had hitherto been thai of ih€ 
Besides^ the posaession of the rich tmding cotmirlc 
and Sogdiana^ were ohjncts of vast Importance. 

These were the points to which Ah*3tutid«sr tams 
}m att e^ 1 1 o n , W\ li 1 e h*s w as at S am j in tu Hi i? t' ii c e vfa 
hv §omc Pers^ianE^ that BtssnSj enconraj7»j by the 
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Uexsnder made a forced march with a portion of his army, 
nd resched Artacoana on the second day. Satibarzanes had 
lot caicalated apon an encounter thus suddenly, and being 
nprepared, he fled, and succeeded in escaping with a rem- 
Bant of his troops. Alexander took a severe revenge on 
mnj of those who obeyed the summons of Satibarzanes, put- 
tin? numbers to death, and condemning others to slavery. 

The conqueror's plans being thus deranged, and probably 
kannz disafiection m the centre of Persia, he bent his course 
limaris the south-eastward. Zaranga, which is watered by 
ihs Etymander, or Heermnnd, and is now included in the 
iRTiioTT called Seistan, was the first province he entered. 
This country was governed by Barzsntes, one of the mur- 
ders of Darius. Barzaentes fled at the approach of Alex- 
s&der. and took refuge in a neighbouring part of India ; but 
lie was sent back by the Indian prince, and put to death by 
the conqueror. The Zarangians submitted without resist- 
ance, and Alexander made a brief stay in this province. 

While at Zaranga, a dark stain was fixed on the character 
of Alexander. Dymnus, a Macedonian officer of no repute, 
CEtered into a conspiracy against the life of Alexander, and 
ttiove to induce his companion, Nicomachus, to join in the 
coc^iracy. Nicomachus feigned assent, and obtsuned from 
kirn the names of the conspirators, with which he hastened 
to his brother Cebalinus, desiring him to convey it to the 
kio?, fearing his own movements would be watched. Not 
finding ready access, Cebalinus communicated the intelli- 
fiecce to Philotas, who promised to unfold it to Alexander. 
FbikCas long neglected to perform his promise, and Cebali- 
c^B. fearino: that some person might forestall him in divulg- 
ing that afiair, resorted to Metron, one of the royal guards, 
w6o introduced him to the king. A party of guards was 
forthwith sent to seize Dymnus ; but he refused to surrender, 
and was slain. On being interrogated as to his silence, Phi- 
kffas confessed that his conduct had been injudicious, and 
)4e3ded that the notorious worthlessness of both Dymnus and 
NKomachus had led him to disbelieve the statement of the 
IsKer, and to imagine that he should expose himself to ridi- 
cule by divulging it to Alexander. The monarch appeared 
s^isSecI. and sealed his pardon by giving his hand to the of- 
ferjder : but he afterwards convened a council of the enemies 
of Philotas, among whom wds Crate rus, whose deliberation 
vas fatal to him. He was doomed to die, and yet he was 
inrited to supper by the monarch after the council had bro- 
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ken 11 pj and was treated by bim aa a friend. In ihe deo^l 
the night, however, wheii sleep htid falkn upon him^ skt 
of Parmeoio wa^ dragged i'rom his bed, a ad led to ihe ] 
in chains. There Alexander e,\hibkcd the feelings of tcvh 
which bad been hidden under die guise of friendship, 
iaveighed with extreme bitterness both against Pkilotasa 
l)is father, ParmeniOj and charged them with treason^ i>dd* 
iii(t neither arguraent nor proof sufficient to substantifile^ 
charge. In lieu of proof of guilt, indeed, a conles^iou w|] 
wrung from him by the most horrible tortures which bast 
ness and malice could suggest, and against which no strengi 
or courage could prevail ; and his immediate death was tl 
consequence. 

One crime is ever the precursor of another. Parmei 
who had been one of the chief instruments in raising \i 
Philip and Alexander to the exalted pitch of power they 
attained, v^s the next victim. His long and splendid 
vices, and his advanced age, were forgotten in this outrag 
desire of revenge. His death was thus compassed. I 
damas, one of the Companions, was despatched with leltiLs 
Oleander, Sitalces, and Menides, officers under Parmei 
Media, with orders to put him to death. Polydamas eaj 
fulfil his deadly commission, travelled over the spa.ce 
least 700 miles which intervened between Zaranga a.i 
Median capital, in eleven days, when he entered E.c\ 
and privately delivered to Oleander the orders of tb.e 
assassin. The manner of effecting the murder was coi 
between them, and the next day was appointed for tl 
mission of the tragical act Eager to see Polydanxas 
he had long considered one of his bosom friends, t*^ 
sent to hasten his coming. The murderers were wol 
the palace garden with their victim when Polydamcts 
The traitor hurried forward to embrace Parncienio, c 
presented to him a letter from the king, and another fioti 
m the name of Philotas. The aged warrior read 
from Alexander, and expressed a wish that he vroixlc? 
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Baining brotbers defended themselves so well, that they were 
declared innocent Polemon, also, was brought back to the 
amp, and restored to favour ; but the Lyncestian Alexander, 
ifter an imprisonment of three years, was now brought to trial, 
and condemned to die. 

Sach was the nature of the stain which Alexander brought 
■poD his character at Zaranga. His crime was complicated, 
fiairfal, and bloody, and no facts in history are recorded 
whereby it might be extenuated. It is true, that Philotas 
ttands charged with being ostentatious, vain, and arrogant ; 
but be was also brave, generous, and of unshaken fidelity, 
pities hr outweighing his errors. Such did not justify his 
deatL And then the aged Parmenio — ^what a fearful and 
base requital did he receive for his long and faithful services 1 
He was pot to death either because Alexander could not be- 
lieve him to be ignorant of the crime of his son, or, what is 
Bore probable, because Alexander deemed it dangerous after 
ike death of Philotas, to let the father exist, he possessing 
Boch influence over the Macedonians, whom he had com- 
Banded during a long life with high applause. If it be urged 
hat Philotas pronounced himself guilty before his death, what 
widence, it may be asked, is confession of guilt, under the tor- 
ares of malice ? The history of modem ages proves, that 
confessions made on the rack are frequently extorted, to 
Bcape the tortures inflicted thereby, death being a welcome 
rdief to the suflerer. 

Reader, this part of the history of Alexander bids you be- 
ware of all sin ; for if you would avoid great sins, you must 
iJte care not to commit those which are called by the world 
bde sins. Vice is a gradual and easy descent, and the de- 
JtiTity at every pace becomes more steep ; and those who de- 
Kend. consequently, go down every moment with greater 
sapidity. The poet has well said, that 

Sin is a monster of such frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 

Tet seen too oft, familiar grows its face, 

We fint demise, then pity, then emhnce. — Pope. 

^agan as he was, had Alexander been told that he would one 
lay be guilty of the murder of these his two intimate friends, 
tH probable he would have asked, like Hazael of old, " Am 
; a dog, that I should commit such crimes ?" but, giving him- 
elf up to the lust of power, he cared but little now by what 
Beans he secured the fancied good.. 
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Alexander, ho^vevcr, exposed himself to i^ina^tT by \\m 
Tiolent raeasiiros. The brave and generous Pliilatna, nod 
tiffed warrior Parrnenio, who had aa d obi v assisted mriui 
Macedonia from a v&ry low state , were Jear to the vrtd 
of AlexanJer'a army, and q commotion was mised air 
iheEQ at their death, Alexander was so apprehensive ot 
ger, that he thought it riecesaary to remove the laakoBl 
from the cJivisions to which they belonged, and to form l! 
into a separate hod y, to which he gave the name of the ^ 
Luleot battalion.'- Tim monarch's feur was so great oa^ 
occasion, that all letters were opened^ to prevent llie s^it 
of rebellion, and to learn the sentiments oi the .writers. T 
command of the Companion cavalry was also divided, it bei 
deemed prudent not to confide it any longer to one pers 
and, finally, one of the generals of the body-guard was 
prived of his station, and imprisoned on suspicion. All \! 
measures emanated from the ^uilt of Alexander ; for w 
guilt is, there fear waits upon it as a terrible companion, 

After the different scenes in this tragedy had been i 
Alexander proceeded to the eastward, and entered the 
tory of a people whose original appellation was the Agr 
but to whom the great Cyrus is said to have given the 1 
EuergetsB, or Benefactors, because, when his arm 
famishing for want, they voluntarily brought an abunds 
ply.* Alexander halted in this country, and sacri 
Apollo. While he remained, he offered the Agriaspc 
siaerable enlargement of their territories ; but they 
their moderation, by contenting themselves with ob 
fling addition. 

Leaving Amenides, who had been the secretary o 
as satrap over the Agriaspae, Alexander pursued h 
towards the eastern frontier of the Persiaa empire, 
received the willing homage of the Drangians, Dro 
and Arachosians, and conquered some of the Ind 
dwelling in the neighbourhood of Arachosia.f Me 
appointed satrap in these provinces. 

♦ When this occurred is not definitely known, the Oreek 
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While Alexander was thus engaged, he received intelli- 
pgace that the Arians were again excited to revolt by Sati- 
brzanes, who was now assisted by Bessus with 2000 Bac- 
tiian horse, to enable him to maintain the assumed sove- 
reignty. Alexander entrusted the task of putting this revolt 
lo^vn, to Erygius and Caranus, who were to operate in con- 
cert with Artabazus, and Phradaphernes, the satrap of Par- 
ihia, who was to lead his forces to the attack from the Par- 
tfaiaa frontier. Satibarzanes had now forces adequate to meet 
tbe enemy in the field, and he boldly met them, but encoun- 
tering Erygius in single combat, he was pierced by the lanco 
af his opponent, and the Arians fled. 

Before the winter, Alexander once more turned his arms 
lorthward. He directed his course through the central part 
)f the country which forms the present kingdom of Cabul, to 
he mountainous province bordering on Bactria, and intersected 
W the lofty Paropamisan chain. Here having found an 
aigible situation, Alexander halted, and founded a city, to 
rhich he gave his own name.* He put his troops into win- 
pr quarters here, during which time he made preparations 
br invading Bactria on the return of spring. The civil 
rovemment of this district was committed to the Persian, 
Proexes, and the military to Niloxenus, a Greek. 

The snow, which falls in great abundance in the moun- 
nnous districts where Alexander wintered, had not disap- 
leared when he moved forward to conquest. The Paro- 
Itmisan mountains are not so properly a regular range as a 
lonfused naass of mountains, about 200 miles across ; very 
lilficult of access, and little frequented : they are cold, rugged 
lid barren towards the Hindoo Kho, or Indian mountain, 
■d have a very sudden descent into the plains of Bactria on 
ke north. It was at the southern foot of tne Hindoo Kho, or, 
• the Greeks have named it, the Indian Caucasus,! that 

pres, it is not possible to follow the line of Alexander's routes on the 
tet of the Indus. The only fact known, however, is, that it lay some- 
rtiere to the south-east of Dran^iana, and south of Candahar. See 
■ge 17 of the History of the Persians. 

• It is supposed by some, that Candahar is the site of this city, while 
jbertD and others think that Cabul, or its vicinity, was probably the 

[t Elphinstone thus descrites this mountain: "On entering the plain 
fPrthawer, four ranges of mountains were seen on the north. The 
bi*st had no snow ; the tops of the second were covered with it ; as 
WS the third, half way down. The fourth was the principal range of 
^ Indian Caucasus, which is always covered with snow : is conspicu^ 
b from Bactria and the borders of India j and is seen from places &r 
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Alexander wintered, and whence he set out on his conqui 
There are seven passes throug-h it, and by one of i 
supposed that Alexander, difficult as the task was^ man 
with his army, and all their attendant encumbxaace^ i 
Bactria. 

In a hrief period, this obstacle was surmoanted, as tv^ 
that which was opposed to him by the ravaged territory at tij 
foot of the hills. Alexander first reached the town of Bti 
saca, where he refreshed his troops with rest. After ihii^l 
commenced operations. Bactra and Aornns, the chief cili 
of Bactria, surrendered without resistance, and a ^aTiison 1 
placed ill the citadel of the latter j under Archekus, soa 
Androcles. The rest of Bactria also submitted, and Ait 
zus was entrusted with the satrapy. 

In the meantime Bessus retired before the impending sti 
and had taken refuge behind the Oxus, in Sogdiana. 
preclude pursuit, he burned the vessels in which he p 
over the river, and took post at Nautaca, with the S< 
and Dahan cavalry, led by Spitamenes and Oxyartes. 
own power had vanished; lor his troops, finding \i 
solved to quit their province, deserted him, and returne 
man to his home. 

The passage of the Oxus, had it been defended wi 
mon courage and skill, would have been impra.^ 
In itself it was a difHcult affair, from the great d.^ 
rapidity of the stream. Where Alexander resolved. 

off in Tartary. We first saw these mountains at the dlsta. 
miles ; but they would have been visible long before, if the ^vi 
been shut out by the hills through which we travelled. In. 
however, they were very near. The ridges and hollows o1 
were clearly discernible ; and this distinctness, joined to th« 
transparency which their distance gave them, produced a. ti 
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if h \na three/oaitliB of a mile broad ; its depth more than 
mnxnon ; its bottom sandy ; and its stream so rapid, as to 
render it almost tmnavigable. Added to this, neither boat 
nor tree conld be found. From these combined circumstan^ 
ras, its passage was deemed so ardaous an undertaking by 
his ablest commanders, that they advised him to return, But 
Alexander was not so easily daunted. His genius rose 
superior to these apparent difficulties. He ordered the skins 
which formed the beds of the soldiers to be stufied with straw 
md other light substances, and sewed up to exclude the water. 
Of these, cSfts were made, by which nis army passed over 
the Oxus in five days. 

Having crossed me Oxus, Alexander marched immediately 
towards the camp of Beesus, which he found abandoned. 
Soon after, he was met by envovs from Spitamenes, satrap of 
the province of Sogdiana, and Dataphemes, another eminent 
Persian, who promised, that if he would send an officer with 
a small part? they would surrender up the usurper. Alex- 
ander sent Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, and Bessus was placed 
at his dispoeal ; and, as will be seen, he was finally put to 
death wkh a cruelty unworthy of the Grecian character, 
though he richly deserved punishment for his treachery to- 
ward Darius. 

The country which Alexander had now reached was, and 
is, also, to the present day, &mous for its breed of horses. 
Ashiscavalry had sustained heavy losses in his toilsome march 
across the Paropamisus, and jn the passage of the Oxus, 
he a?ailed himself of the opportunity to repair these losses. 
Having done so, he proceeded to Maiacanda, the Sogdian 
o^itaL 

, Alexander did not long remain inactive. Insatiable of victory 
ind conquests, he marched forward in search of new nations 
whom he mif ht subdue. He proceeded to the Jaxartes, a 
Wer which formed the northern boundary of the Persian emr 
ke, in order to punish the hill tribes, wlu> had cut offa body 
I Macedonian horse which had been sent out to forage. As 
t approached, these tribes retired to a mountain, which, from 
k steepness and ruggedness on all sides, was almost inaccess- 
^^\ Alexander n^e several ineffectual attempts to storm 
i post, and he at lenfi[th received a severe wound from an 
^w, which rendered it necessary for him to be borne in a 
rsome time after the accident But notwithstanding this 
, by dint of perseverance, the assailants carried the posi- 
VQL nr. 13 
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tion, and a fearful slaughter was made among the enem|Atni4 
8,000 only, out of 30,000, it is said, escaped. V- 'f^^ 

In order to subject the natives of the neighbouring terdiatj" i^^j 
to his rule, Alexander founded a city on the left baak of tht , 
upper Jaxartes, to which he gave his own name, but ubick 
the Greeks denominated Eschata, or "the farthest'^ Jls ^ite 
is supposed to have been near the modern Khojend, in iW lii^- 
trict of Ferghana, which forms a part of the kharrat c^f Kh^ 
kand. The place was peopled by a part of the Gretk m^r- 
cenaries, some invalid Macedonians, and those SogdianSj 
wished to settle there. 

While thus employed, Alexander received a drputa 
from a prince of some of the tribes of European Si \'Ju:ib3j 
who inhabited the country between the Ister and Tanaii?. noif 
the Danube and the Don, and another from the Abiaii^. A sit* 
tic Scythians, who probably dwelt at the southern fool of Hn^ 
Altaic mountains. These were kindred races, and thougM 
they sent to desire peace, their chief object seems to h'^ ve beei% 
to penetrate the designs, and estimate the strength ot iht? ta* 
queror. Under this impression, Alexander retaliated 
feigned a wish to negotiate an alliance with their rulers ; 
under this pretence, he sent envoys home with them, lo 
tain the situation of their country and their resources 

Alexander flattered himself that his victories in the Dori 
provinces had ensured peace. This was an illusion, A 
lit of discontent prevailed on every hand, and one of his 
measures brought it into action. He issued an order for 
chief men of Bactria and Sogdiana to meet at the Bactr 
capital, for the purpose of deliberating upon public affairs. 
t£unenes represented this as a stratagem to ensnare the 
sons thus summoned, and the Sogdians, the Scythians on 
left bank of the upper Jaxartes, and the Bactriansj tli.- 
arms. Ths Scjrthians, who took the lead in this revoU, 
ing suddenly upon the Macedonian garrisons, put them 
d^th, and then shut themselves up m the seven Scyib 
towns which they had occupied. 
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Dovr against Cyropolis, which was defended by 18,000 refO> 
hue men, and was weU calculated to serve as a place of de- 
fence, it haying been built by Cyrus to serve as a barrier for- 
tiess. The reduction of Cyropolis, indeed, by escalade, 
VDold have been a work of much labour and time. Alezan- 
ler, therefore, was pleased to find, that the channels of a nar- 
nnr stream, which ran through the city, was dry, and that it 
ms possible to effect an entrance there. Through this he en- 
tered, at the head of a chosen band, and succeeded in throw- 
isg open a gate for the admission of his whole force. A fear- 
fbl struggle ensued ; but the Scythians were finally overpow- 
ered. Eight thousand men were slain, and the rest, after 
haTiog in vain sought refuge in the citadel, surrendered 
The prisoners were kept in chains till they could be removed 
from the province, Alexander having determined that not one 
who had taken part in the revok should remain in Sogdiana. 
While Alexander was thus engaged, enemies were starting 
up against him on every hand. The hitherto unconquerea 
Has^etes* came down from the north of the Jexartes, and 
posted thenoselves on the right bank of the river, whence they 
BODStaDtly annoyed the Greeks by gibes and demonstrations 
tf hostility. At the same time, news arrived from Maracanda 
liat Spitamenes was in arms, had seized upon the capitaL and 
•as besieging the citadel. Alexander, however, would not 
brego the designs he had formed ; he despatched relief to the 
kj mentioned, and prepared for operations against the Scy- 
kans. Resolving to take vengeance upon them, he ordered 
ifis of stuffed skins to be constructed lor the passage of the 
luaites. But wrath had made him blind to danger which 
lii officers foresaw. They were reluctant to commit the ho- 
loar and safety of the Grecian army to a doubtful contest, and 
hey gained over Aristander, his favourite diviner, to divert 

* It k not poflrible to &t pnaaelj the geogn^ihical nte of the Hasnge- 
■, hat only that it lay lomewhere in the vicinity of the Jazaitec 'the 
PpeUation is Scrthiao, and signifies, according to StraUenbefg, those 
bthians who dwelt on the western side of Imaos ; whereas thnie who 
veh beyond, or to the east of that celebrated range, were called Oeth, 
(rtc, or Gctes. According to this, therefore, the Oetss and Massagetet 
Fthe Greeks and Romans, the Gog and Mafpoff of the Hebrews, the Jar 

rand Majoje of the Arabians, the (Hed-Tsdindi and Mad-Tschodi of 
Tsftars, are synonymous terms and appellatives taken from aheirrdar 
■e otnation, and therefore applicable to all the pastoral tribes east and 
IM of the Tast Imaus. The troth of this cannot be verified ; bat it is 
Irtain that the Tartars who fived eastward of the Beloor Tangh, in east- 
BiToorkirtann, axe denominated Qetes^ and their conntiy Jetah. 
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[urn from hU ptirpoMt. A^fn and sgDin he oflered sa 
and eii oflen tisfturtid tht' kmiif that lEa amr^m wcrre 
ciotii tti the project Btit Alexander's wmtH ctmlA m 
ftmitied. Setting a^dc the a«ppo*»xl will of th*3 gmb, h* 
ditcLirDrif thnt it Wfftf? hrUf^r la hr?iv« tht? worm of cri! 
Bftcr Ijnving^ ucjtrly 8iibdu*i<i Asia, to btscomt^T fiW*' tt 
CteHu^ ihe fport of the Scythians, On tlit^ts (^omijd. 
lermintHi to brcc the pnawnjE(f5 of the rin^T, AecorJiti 
Btfttiofn-jfl ilift military t'ngities uri the inar|3fin nf tho i 
ctivtif tiiM pafflagt» of the Iroopj and to drive the Bcyt 
a dxitance frsjiii the right baok. These engines p 
Ikl^ deflif^ aftect. Aln rmcd nX ilw t^^pcix of the nioues 
from thfTitiithfi Bcytbians retreatotl into the cmrntryjai 
ftntli:T tuid km whok urniy tta*aed over in rafta lo tiir 
ihorw. The first onset of the Mn^todoninn* was urjft 
TUi^ Scythian* rcpcUM a eiiar^cj e>f tlic auxtlmrycaV! 
four sqtiadrooB of lanrnrjt, an J ent'ompising^ them 

Eal ] rti 1 1 U(!m fte?erely w iih da rt s , A h xa rt4 er , hon- ever* 
ia li^ht iroopa and three ^qitndroa^ tti' tb*j CompanEt 
to thoir n'tti] and he so UiapQ^t^d tht'TTi^ ih^t tbn Mm 
wans prt*vt?ntt^d froiii resorting to tlieir favourite nrnon 
enV*lopiapf their oppouent^, ThiK mnvemcnt an 
Tbe Scythians, as^Eoiled m front awd dauk, wfTct art] 
imving 1000 dcml on tbr^ Md of batfle, and ITjO prii 
thti hands nf tJm victor. Cartisia stntea^ that sixty Ma? 
borea aiid lUU ibot were MM, and 1000 wounded 
proves ihfl bravery of tbi Maaetigetes. 

In ptirsaing tbn vnn(|uiftht'd, the conoucrors m^f% 
ly frfmi beat «nd thirst. Alexander hnnself, havlo^ 
«gni« water of tjoxious qnaiitii^Sj wa» Btni^iui with a 
Am endantjBred his lifb, which apparouliy jusiifiad 
diction of Aristfindpr, and «aved hts credit n* a divin* 
Soon nh*it ilm Wttle, envoys arrived from thi^^ryi 
ler^ to oxpkin and apojogiscc for ihn rcicttnt hustililifi 
ibey attributed to some rovinjii'and laM'ltHig bands thai 
lapioe and plundc^r. Akjuiiidt5r accept^ this afiolof 
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over a diataiice of ninety miles, and reached Maiacanda on 
the fourth morning. Spitameneaeaw his danger, and endeav- 
oured to avoid it On hearing of Alexander's approach, he 
retired, to avoid a decisive battle, and pursuit was vaia 
When the conqueror arrived at the spot wnere the recent ba^ 
tie was fought, he performed the funeral rites of those who 
had perished. Afterwards, he wreaked lus renffeance on the 
Soeoians, and desolated the fertile plains on the hanks of the 
Polytimetus, and put numbers of the inhabitants to the sword, 
to panish them for the assistance they had given to Spita- 
menes. 

These were the last apentiorm of this campaign. Baffled 
by his antagonist, Alexander put his army into cantonments 
m Bactria, while he himself established his winter quarters io 
the Bactrian capital 

While at Bactria, Alexander was joined by reinforcements 
from Qreece and the provinces bordering upon the Mediter* 
lanean, to the number of 18,000 men, and native levies swelled 
the number. He was abo joined by Phrataphernes, sa- 
trap of Parthia, and Stasanor, who had been sent to suppress 
the revolt of the Arians, which, after encountering many dif- 
fieulties, they had accomplished; capturing Arsames, who 
was at the heatd of the Anans, Barzanes, whom Bessus had 
qypointed to the satrapy of Parthia, and others of note, whom 
wj brought in chains to Alexander. 

Daring his stay at Bactria, Alexander received an embassy 
from the new king of the European Scythians, (the sovereign 
who sent before Imving died,) bearing valuable presents, and 
with them came the deputies formerly commissioned by Alex- 
inder. These deputies declared the readiness of the Scythian 
hin? to obey the commands of Alexander, and ofTered him 
his daughter in marriage ; or, if that were refused, he proposed 
Io unite the daughters of his principal subjects to the friends 
sod officers of the conqueror. Alexander declined the last 
offers ; but he accepted the Scythian monarch's alliance, and 
dismissed the ambassadors with due honours. 

At the same time, Alexander received an ofter of service 
from Pharasmenes, king of the Chorasmians, who ruled over 
the territory between the Caspian, the Aral, and Sogdiana, 
now called Kharasm and Kharism. Arrian says, that this 
•ervice was offered in case Alexander should think proper to 
tarn his arms in the direction of the Euxine, against the Col- 
ehians and Amazons, who were the neighbours of Pharas« 
But this does not appear probcft>le, for Alexander 
13* 
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dMt the liles should in futore be dedicated. The wine flowed 
yrofaaety at the feast ; and, while maddened by its effects, the 
coQTeraation of the guests turned cm the DicMcurif and wonder 
was expressed why they were denominated Duncurit or sons 
of Jupiter, it being notorious that Tyndarus, a moital, was 
their £tfher These sentiments were introduced by some one 
skilled in the art of flattery ; for it manifestly bore reference 
to the long, and led to his exaltation by the company. Some 
of them maintained that the exploits of Castor and Pollux 
were not worthy to be compared with those ti Alexander ; 
while others raised him abore Hercules, and lamented, that 
while mankind adored the memories id the dead, envy should 
prerent them from €&^n^ due honours to the liring. 

Clitns, who had sared me life of Alexander at the battle of 
the Granicus, and who held the confidential command of half 
the Companion cavalry, was amonfi^ the number of this con- 
Tivial companj. For some time, he had beheld with regret 
the change which had taken place in the manners and con* 
duct of Alexander, and his indignation was raised to the ut- 
most by this flattery ai the courtiers. He reprobated the in- 
dignities oflered to the gods, and the detraction id ancient he- 
roes to swell the pride of a prince, who was principally in- 
debted to the Macedcmians for his conquests and fame. The 
monarch was irritated by these reflections ; and the courtiers, 
to soothe his anger, resumed his praises in a strain still more 
oflfensire to Clitus. They map;nined his actions beyond those 
of his &ther Philip \ and Cbtus, who had fought under the 
slighted monarch, and revered ins memory, retaliated by eu- 
logiang Philip, and depreciating Alexander. The monarch's 
wrath waxed still more warm ; and when at length Clitus re- 
minded him that he had saved his life at the battle of the 
Granieos, his rage knew no bounds, and he rushed upon the 
offimder with intent to loll hnn. The guests interposed, to 
prevent the deadly deed ; but maddened still further by re- 
ttraint, he summoned his guards to aid him ; and finding that 
they did not ajjfpear, he complained that he was reduced to 
the same condition with Darius, when in the hands of Bessus 
— that he was the shadow of a king. In the meanwhile 
Clitus was hurried away from the banquet by his friends, and 
placed tinder the care of Ptolraiy, the son of Lagus. The 
veteran, however, loosing himself from restraint, returned, 

■nd the aaeients wen food of swearinff hj the diTimty of the Dmemn 
Uk the ntei of BaoehBe, the ntei of & ZXflMiri wcie gioMlj pcofiuM^ 
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when Alexander, snajtching a pike from an attending soldier, isa^ 
laid him dead at his feet* -^^jj 

Plutarch and other writers relate, that the sight of Clitus, \^^ 
stretched bleeding and lifeless before him, produced such an :u^ 
effect on the mind of Alexander, that he would have sought i^^ 
to atone for his crime by a voluntary death, had he not been t^ 
prevented by his attendants. This, however, admits of a ^^ ^ 
doubt When a man has indulged in an excess of wine, the '-^^ 
blood boils over, and his passions are so violent, that they are ^' 
not thus readily calmed. But if Alexander did not see his .^f 
crime at the moment, when the delirium of intoxication had ^^^ 
passed away, his mental anguish was extreme. Extended on 
nis couch, weeping bitterly, and sobbing forth the names of ^ 
Clitus and Lannice,t he reproached himself for the murder ^J 
of his friend, and for this ill requital of the maternal tender- I 
ness of his' nurse, and the loss of her tw6 sons, who had died 
fighting for him in the field of battle. For three days, he 
confin^ himself to his chamber, refusing to listen to comfort, 
or to take food. While thus afiected, hsd honest counsel and 
consolatioti been administered to him, his after conduct might 
have been improved. Such, however, was not the case. 
The soldiers, to soothe him, condemned Clitus, and prohibited 
his interment, thereby justifying the act The priests of Bac- 
chus attributed the event to the wrath of Dionysius, excited 

* TMs is Arrian'B venion of (he stoiv.^ Plutarch ^les the foUo'mng : 
^ When the quests were warmed with drinking, some of the company be- 
gan to sing me verses of one Pranicus, or, as others say, of Priero, writ- 
ten in ridicde of the Macedonian officers who had lately heen defeated 
by the bubarians. The veterans in the company were greatly oflTended 
at it, and condemned both di^ poet and those who sans ms strains ; but 
Alexander and his courtiers listened with pleasure, and bade them pro- 
ceed. Clitus, who was naturally rough and forward, and made still 
more so by wine, resented this behaviour. He remarked, < It was not 
weU to make a jest, amouig barbarians and enemies, of Macedomans, 
they being better men, though they had met with a misfortune, than 
those who thus sported with them.' Alexander replied, *Tbat Clitus 
was pleading his own 6aase when he gave cowardice the tender name of 
misfortune.' Clitus was enraged at this, and rejoined, 'Yet it was tti^^ 
cowardice which aayed you, son of Jupiter though you be, when you 
were turning your back to the sword of Spitnridates. It is by the 
blood of the Macedonians, and these wounds, that you are ffro^Mrn ao 
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hf the diaeoiitiniiaiice of his ncrifices, which nothing doc- 
trine was willingly listened to by the king. Transfonned in 
his own sight from a criminal into a victim and instrument of 
the deity, he sofiered himself to be prevailed on to take nonr> 
fihmcnt, and then sacrificed to Bacchus. The removal of his 
sorrow, however, is attributed to Anaxarchus, a philosopher 
of Ahden. Seeing Alexander still under the influence of 
grief^ ^ Ib this," said he, ^ the same Alexander whom the 
world 80 much admires? Behold him weeping, like an 
aliject slave, for fear of the law and the reproach of men, to 
whom he himself ous^ht to be a law and the measure of eauity. 
since he oMiquered for no other end but to make himself lora 
c^aO, and not to be a skive to the world^s opinion. Do not 
yoQ know that Jupiter is represented sitting on his throne, 
widi law assisting on one side and justice on the other I So 
kt a prince do what he will, his actions are just and lawful'' 
These slavish ma vims, which prove Anaxarchns to have been 
it Ibr serving a despot, had their eflfects: Alexander dried 
up his tears, and pursued his unhallowed career. 
*The conduct of Alexander, on this occasion, reads a lesson 
on the evils of drunkenness. What misbehaviour, what out« 
lage, and how many murders, may we not lay to the charge 
of this vice ! * Reader, when you sit down to a feast, remem- 
ber 4hat Alexander killed his friend Clitns, and burned the 
finest city in the world, in a fit of drunkenness. A man, in- 
toxicated, is placed at the mercy of almost every accident 
Reason flies before the fumes of wine, and to part with one's 
reason when we have need of an enlargement of that faculty, 
is like breaking the compass, and throwing the pilot over- 
board in the storm. And then, what remorse follows in the 
train ! Look at Alexander for a confirmation of this fiict He 
who had overthrown the mightiest empire that had existed, 
Oferthown himself by the power of wme, wept and groaned 
as a calprit for evil deeds, and sought comfort at the hands of 
his subjects. And miserable comforters were they all 1 His 
priests and philosophers found him deep in the vortex of 
crime, and they plunged him lower down. like too many, 
even in our own day, they cried. Peace, Peace, when there 
was no peace, and thus paved the way for future crimes. 
By the gross flattery of his comforters, indeed, he was shortly 
alter, as will be seen, led to think himself a god, and to re- 
quire the adoration of his followers. 

The return of spring, b. c. 328, found Alexander resuming 
hii ti nfin«h<»H conquests. The Sogdians, who had been 
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hardly pressed in the preceding campaigri, and had yielded 
a feiffned submission, by this time had joined those whom he 
had railed in reducing, and the entire province was a^in ia 
a state of revolt. The flame, also, had spread to Sactria. 
Dividing his forces, therefore, Alexander left four divisions 
under Polyphercon, Attalus, Qorgias, and Meleager, to keep 
down Bactna, while he marched with the rest to Sogdiana. 
The wide-spread msurrection, however, reouired a still fur- 
ther division of his army. Accordingly, after he crossed the 
Oxus, Alexander diviaed it into five other parts, four of 
which were placed under the command of^ Hephaestion, 
Ptolemy the son of Lacfus, Perdiccas, and Coenus, with 
whom was Artabazus, who were ordered to penetrate and 
overrun the country in different directions ; whue he himself 
with the fiflh portion, penetrated to Maracanda. 

Although Alexanaer was detained in Sogdiana for a whole 
year, little is recorded of the occurrences of that year. The 
first movements of these five columns appear to have been 
successful; for af^er having traversed the country, and re- 
duce^ many forts, they formed a junction at Maracandk. 
Still, Spitamenes was not discovered, and nothing decisive, 
therefore, occurred. It was believed, that he had taken re- 
fuge among the Scythians, and a division unddr Ccenua and 
Artabazus was despatched to provide a^inst danger in 4hat 
quarter, while HephsBStion was commissioned to establish 
colonies in those cities from whence the natives had been 
expelled, in order to be ready for the suppression of any 
revolt. 

The supposition concerning Spitamenes was erroneoi:i3. 
While he was believed to be skirmishing beyond the Jaxartes^ 
he suddenly appeared at the head of the Soffdians and &00 
Massagetes, in Bactria, where he surprised a fortress, and p^xc 
governor and garrison to the sword, and then advanced to t.Vv^ 
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The victory, however, was barren of advantage ; for the reat 
of the Massagetes sought and found a safe asylum in their na* 
ti?e country. 

The career of Spitamenes was now fast drawing to a cloae. 
Venturing, at the head of his Persian followers and 3000 
Scythian cavalry, to invade Sogdiana again, Coenus, who had 
been entrusted with the defence of the eastern frontier of that 
province, attacked him, and afler a severe conflict, routed hia 
army and destroyed 800 of his cavalry. Discouraged by this 
defeat, most of the Soffdian and Bactrian troops submitted to 
C(snus: and the Scjrthians, hearing that the Macedonian 
monarcn was marcmng against them, cut off the head of 
Spitamenes, and sent it to Alexander, as a pledge of their fu* 
ture peaceful intentions. 

The spirit of resistance was not yet wholly suppressed ; but 
the inclemency of the season compelled both parties to sheath 
the sword. Alexander established his head quarters at Nan* 
taca, in the vicinity of Maracanda. 

About this time, Artabazus, who was of a great age, soli- 
cited to be relieved from the burden of a disturbed satrapy, 
hke that of Bactria, and Amyntas was accordingly appointea 
in his stead. The Tapeirian and Median satraps, also, who 
had exhibited signs of revolt, were supersedea. Stasanor, 
likewise, was placed over the Drangians ; and the satrapy 
of Babylon becoming vacant by the death of Mazieus, it was 
mtrusted to Stamenes. 

Among the principal leaders of the opposition to Alexander 
may be reckoned Oxyartes, a Bactrian chief, who had origi- 
nally submitted to the Macedonian sway, but who had again 
espoused the cause of his countrymen. Keeping the field 
himself, he secured his wife and daughters m a Sogdian hill 
forij supposed to be unpregnable.* At the opening^ of the 
spnng, B. c. 327, Alexander led his army against this rock, 
which he found to be almost precipitous on every side, and 
covered with snow. Oxyartes had furnished it with an abun- 
dance of provisions, ana the garrison was numerous, great 
numbers of the Sogdians having fled thither for safety. De- 
spairing of taking it by force, Alexander summoned the de- 
fenders to surrender, promising that they should be suffered 
to return to their houses. Confident in tne strength of their 
pK)sition, they asked deridingly if he was provided with winged 
soldiers ; for they feared no others. Irritated by this reply, 

• The litaation of thig fort is unknown, but one of this deicriptkm 
Min ezjiti on the Kara Teiee mountains, eastward of Samaicand. 
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he resolved, at all hazards, to reduce the sfarrison to submis- 
sion. Proclamation was therefore made, that liberal rewards 
would be given to the first twelve soldiers who could ascend 
the rock. The first man was to have a reward of twelve 
talents, (27 12/., J and so on, in proportion, to the last, who was 
promised three hundred darics, (375/. ) These prizes attracted 
numerous volunteers ; and from the crowds who pressed for 
ward, three hundred were chosen for the service. At th< 
approach of night, these adventurers marched secretly to thi 
steepest side of the (^ill, which, being the least guarded, wa 
chosen as the scene of their enterprise. To enable them t 
ascend, they carried ropes and iron pins, used to fasten tl 
cords of the tents to the ground. By driving these pins in 
the crevices, or frozen snow, and tying the ropes to them, 
kind of ladder was formed. Thirty of the band perished 
the attempt ; but, before daybreak, the remainder reached t 
summit, and as soon as it was light, they gave the sig^i 
which announced their success. Alexander now sent 
herald to summon the besieged to surrender, without del 
to the '^ win^d soldiers" on the top of the rock ; and 
enemy, astonished at the sight, and thinking^ the party m 
numerous than they really were, surrendered at discretion 
It was the wish of Alexander to put an end to the -wn. 
the northern provinces as speedily as possible. To facili 
the consummation of this wish, he married Roxana, daug- 
of Oxj'artes, who was among the captives, and the most B 
tiful woman in Asia, next to the wife of Darius. This 
sound policy ; for Oxyartes, as soon as he was informe 
the honour conferred upon his daughter, laid down liis a 
and hastened to the Macedonian camp ; and Bactria ap| 
from that time to have been faithful to its new monarcli. 
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hy a broad and deep ditch, or gulf, which surrounded the 
rock. Over this, however, with great labour and diflicuhy, 
Alexander's army made a bridge of piles, on which a plat- 
form was constructed, to support covered galleries, serving as 
caaeinates and bridges. Tne besieged ridiculed the attempt ; 
hot the structure was at length brought to such an ahitude, 
and so well sheltered, that the Macedonians were enabled to 
annoy their enemies with missiles, without being exposed to 
theirs in return. Still, had Chorienes been resolvea to hold 
out to the last, the. Macedonians would have had much to do 
and much to suffer. Chorienes, however, foreseeing the final 
result, sent a messenger to the hostile camp, desiring a con- 
ference with Oxyartes ; and upon his advice, he surrendered 
the place, in the government of which Alexander reinstated 
him, and also of the surrounding territory. 

Before Alexander returned, Chorienes had an opportunity 
of ingratiating himself still more in his favour. Winter still 
reigned around his rocky fortress, and a heavy fall of snow 
covered the ground, whence the Macedonian army began to 
be straitened for provisions. The scarcity was removed by 
Chorienes, who opened his magazines, and supplied them 
with provisions for two months, at the end of which time he 
declared that not one-tenth of the stores were exhausted which 
he had provided for the maintenance of his garrison in case 
of a blockade. This assertion increased the confidence placed 
in him by Alexander, as it showed that inclination, rather 
^n present fear, led him to surrender to the conqueror. 

There was still a remnant of insurgents in Paroetacene ; 
3ut Alexander left Crateras to quench these last embers of re- 
sistance, which he did effectually, and as soon as the weather 
permitted, he returned to Bactria. 

The poet Cowper has remarked — 

An earthquake nay be bid to epare 
The man thai'i ftranglfMl with a hair ; 

signifying that danger lurks unseen, and that death ap- 
proaches, sornetimf^s when least expected. 

It was not in the battle field alone that Alexander was ex- 
posed to dangers. Doubled as these were by his own intem- 
perance of valour, his recent conduct in sacrificing Parmenio 
and Philotas, and his adoption of the Persian manners, had 
created for hirn more dangerous foes within the heart of his 
own caifip than he met with in the field of battle. On his 
return to Bactria, when not an enemy remained to dispute his 

vox. IV. 14 
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H t%bl to did Pofiiiiii diadomp he who imd 40 ] 

H wwponi of Lhe valiAtLtf u*ii» on the pobl of falJ > 

Al«iaii(tt!r WJ 5i^^ uf tbrnc yonths m n 
petioit; nixl ihm iIuUg^ wore, in ntk^n^i huu 
nit exiiixiias, when at la hie, aotJ ivht^n Up rriixLj Ux n 
One di«y, whiiw Ajexarider was bufjlLiijij ibij wild Wr m 
tria, one of thcae pngcj^t I ii^rranlnuR^ !!oti of Sopolis, kilM 
bf^st whii^h thi> monurch wtt.n alioiii tc> ittriW. Pmvi 
with lUo uctf Akxauder ardared ibe boy td L« ieourgid 
Wk, iind th(^ horse taken from him, This diiftiioa 
qj bto the hfmrt of Hfjmi(iUn»^ nnd hft frj<*jlved to lev^^a 
aiself on xhfi inonarch. Ho itafi^iiiutucateii hi^ pnqirr- 
hl« iiviimati! fri(;tid SoBtrwttis^ sou of ALii^rijtaa^ wl 
itito hbt tlt^atgna; aud, workinif in tho iljirk tog- 
gnin^d ovcj fom more oi' their cnmpntitnrw, namcrly, 
Bon of Ancle pwd or u,-? ; EpinuMJtiS, S'm i>f Arsiea ; Aiii 
of Thporriitjis ; itml PluioinA^ the son of *.'tifs% 9. I'hr 
The result uf the cousuliations oi' the^u ycmthn waSt ili- 
the ni;^h! wht^ii Antipatcr wqM ho an guard, Alf?x&i|j 

Ishntild be assnisinnted whik ht) »Iept. 
It doca not flppf^ttT Uiiil the conspirators fehmted w^li^in thm 
time arrived for tbti ttxecution of iheir dork dcedl ; not im li 
probnbUj that Alexander cotild hnvty «tap(^d ; but tlio kloi^ 
conlinning his caiousal till brmk of day, the deftii^ii wvm friai^^ 
tmUicl* Blili be continuod iguomat of ibo i^xisicfico of tJbd 
K eoniipiralors^ projo<:t, mtJ they might yet have cnrrti?cl h liif^tj 
B cxtscutioHj had tb€V ti'H de^royi^d it by nn iittemjil to cil 
tlin co-oper!itioii f>t oihctn. On thu morrjing after I heir d 
poinuhent, EpbneneB diseloBiod tbtiif dcrign to Chrtrielos, 
of Mrnnndcr, who roninHinicated the pnrtJCubrs to Euryl 
ohti»Ltiui brother of Epimt^nei, nnd Im cativi-jr*^"^ *^t»5 \nsiX 
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Iprtone, under the preasiire of whkh they coofeflsed their 
nih; after which, they were taken before the awembled 
ilacedoaians, by whose sentence they were adjudged to be 
imed to death. 

Previous to this transaction, Alexander revealed the design 
ht had Jong meditated, namely, to have divine honours pud 
to hm He was anxious not only to be called the son of 
Jopter, as he had bng been by his flatterers, but to be wor- 
duppel as such. How strong his desire was to be thus ex- 
alted in the sight of man, may be gathered from the means 
to which he descended for the attainment of his object He 
Qipointed a festival, to which he invited the greatest lords of 
the court, Blacedoniaas, Greeks, and Persians. It had been 
igreed upon before by the sophists, and the principal Medes 
ind Persians, in conjunction with Alexander, that while the 
wine was freely flowing at this feast, the subject of adoration 
dioold be introduced, and this claim vindicated. Anaxarchus, 
iman well fitted for the task, was to use his power of elo- 
VDence on this occasion ; and, to increase the cnance of sue- 
coSf some officers were gained over to perform the prostration 
tt the close of his speech, in hopes that the force of exampl^ 
md die fumes of the wines, would induce the remainder of 
kgaests to imitate their conduct. 

Ine wine had been freely circulated when Anaxarchus 
iegan his speech. He told his hearers that Alexander was 
Bore worthy of divine honours than Bacchus and Hercules, 
■Mmoch as his actions and conquests &r surpassed theirs. 
Re said, also, that Bacchus was a Theban ; and though he 
dfflitted that Hercules was a Greek, and without reproach, 
prt he affirmed that he was equally unconnected with the 
ifacedonians, except as being an ancestor of Alexander. 
ScQce he argued, that it was more just to pay divine honours 
D Alexander than to them, especially as he would at his 
Inth be numbered among their deities. Was it pot, then, 
^ asked, more in unison with reason to perform adoration to 
itni while living, rather than reserve it to a period when he 
>OQld neither derive from it advantage nor pleasure. 

The speech of Anaxarchus was followed by the plaudits 
( those who were in the secret, who readily acquiesced in 
ii denaands. But it was not so with the majonty of the Mace- 
lotuaas. They listened to the proposal with disapprobation ; 
tti Callisthenes, the Olynthian philosopher, -in a speech 
mn^ with sense, eloquence, and spirit, boklly controverted 
K dsTish doctrines taught by Anaxarchus. In concluding 
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his speech, Callisthenes thus apostrophized Alexander: " 
being few in number, it is supposed that we ought to ad 
the manners of the barbarians, bethink thee, Alexander; 
Greece, for whose sake this enterprise was undertaken ; 
purport of it being to subject Asia to Greece, not Qreec 
Asia. Canst thou hope for adoration from the Greeks? 
wilt thou exempt the Greeks, and inflict this insult onl] 
the Macedonians ? Or wiU thou be honoured as a morta 
the Greeks and Macedonians, and as a god by the barbarii 
Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, was the first who was thus ' 
shipped, and the same tribute has been paid to succee 
Persian monarchs ; but forget not that the Scythians ( 
tised Cyrus; that others chastised Darius Hystaspes; 
Xerxes was humiliated by the Greeks, and Artaxerxc 
ten thousand men under Clearchus and Xenophon; 
finally, that Darius was overthrown by thyself as a man 
The speech of Callisthenes was heard by the Macedo 
with delicfht, but by Alexander with displeasure. F< 
moment, however, he restrained his resentment, and the 
mony of adoration was proceeded with. The signal 
given, each Persian of rank rose in succession, and a 
meir sovereign in their usual manner. One of them, h 
exceeded hisTellows in his prostration, was ridiculed by 
natus, a Macedonian of eminence, which excited the di 
sure of Alexander, and he was thrown into prison, 
the Persians had paid their adorations, it came to the t\ 
the Greeks. It was the practice among them at festi 
pass round the cup, for the whole of the guests to drink 
from. On this occasion, Alexander filled a golden cup, 
and then sent it to one of the Macedonians who had 
to adopt the Persian mode of doing reverence. The < 
drank, prostrated himself, and then interchanged kisses 
Grecian manner, which was done by the rest of tbo 
had pledged themselves to the act. The cup was pr 
in Callisthenes. who drank, and advanced to kiss th 
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fBBite, wben tbe yoathfiil conspiratoTs before described were 

Clo death. Cauiathenes bad been tutor to Hermolaua, and 
was charged with being a participator in the conspiracy. 
Whether he was really connect widi it, or whether it was 
t preteit for sacrificing him, is not certain. Some authors 
SBot that he prompted Hermolans to the deed ; while Arrian 
nd Phdaich infer that he was the victim of Alexander's ha- 
tnd. His death, also, is a mystery ; for while Aristobulos 
npiaenls him as having been earned about in chains with 
Ik anny till he died a natural death, Ptolemy affirms that he 
TO first put to the rack, and then hanged. 

Seneca, moralizing^ upon the conduct of Alexander in put- 
tbg Gdlisthenes to deatn, says : ^ This is an eternal reproach 
Id .Alftiander, and so dreadful a crime, that no virtue, no mil- 
ibuy exploit, can ever effiure its infiuny. If it is said, in hr 
vnu of Alexander, that he was victorious over a number of 
FoBians; that he slew the most powerful king of the earth ; 
anqaered many provinces and nations ; penetrated as far as 
ihe ocean, and extended the bounds of his emjHre horn the 
KDKJteat^art of Thrace to the extremities of the east ; — ^I ail- 
9trtT, ^ Tes ; but he murdered Callisthenes ;* a crime of such 
■ignitude, that it obliterates the glory of all his other actions." 
The death of Callisthenes truly reflects disgrace upon the 
chaiacter of Alexander. He alone, unshaken, unseduced, 
ttterrifSed, had coura^ enough to give that prince whole- 
iBme counsels. His ^ole life was a tacit reproof to the base 
^lieras that swarmed in the court of Alexander ; and his 
%h moral conduct, with the solidity of his understanding 
lad extent of his knowledge, was worthy a philosopher. 
H^py had it been for Alexander had he listened to this stem 
^orahflt; for he would have afS)rded him at least light suffi- 
daa to guide him in the paths of moral rectitude. But truth 
ttrdy pierces those clouds raised by the authority of the great 
•Ml the flattery of courtiers, and Alexander was at this period 
Aroonded by such clouds. He smote his best fnend ; for 
Aose who dare to tell the truth to, and point out the errors of 
ikgreat, are their best friends. This was a great error, as 
veuas a great crime. By it Alexander deprived all virtuous 
■ea of the opportunity of pointing out nis true interests. 
Pnrni that instant, indeed, no one spoke with freedom in the 
ttondL Even those who had the love of the public welfare 
^ heart, and a personal affection for Alexander, held their 
face for fear ; and nothing was listened to but groes adula- 
tion, which was eventually his ruin. 
14* 
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[ Ai Christians, we miist look upon these transactiotia iniijjj 

4 different light. Alexander's unhallowed wish to be deemeiL^ 

I a god, and his revenge upon Callisthenes for remiDdingVim n| 

I that he was but man, afford two of the most notable illu?tr* ^\ 

* tiona of the corruption of the human heart in the wide ra^i^%v> 

of history. It is a Scripture truth, " God hath made ism ^ | 
.^ upright ■ but they ha?e sought out many inventions,'^ Ecclei -'^ 

fc ^ rii. 29. One of the most flagrant of these inyeations is, i^c 

deification of those whom the world calls heroes. Men uha 
,-c I have been a scourge to the human race, who have sku^W 

tered their species by tens of thousands j and destroyed the fail 
y face of God's creation, and the beautiful works of genius ajul 

, M art— men who, because they possessed brute force and an'imiil 

- courage above the rest of mankind, are nevertheless exalted 

to the skies as gods ! The Creator forgotten ; the creatai:e 5:^' 
- «, a bed ! That God from whom all the nations of the earth d« 

rive life and being unadored ; and those who have slatighl 

Iered those nations, and trampled upon the breath of life whK 
he breathed upon them, worshipped ! This is an unnatur 
anomaly in the pages of history. And yet k is true. It i&'i 
? deUbly stamped upon those pagea^ and can never be effac 

^ 1 fron[i them. Read it, ye who exalt your species as approai 

ing the Divine, and be ashamed for human nature 1 &eac 
* Christians ; and while you weep over the perversity of 

human heart, and the human intellect, pray for thai da^ '^ 
all shall know and revere, love and obey the Most t 

' God 

I iNBIAlf EXFEnmos* 

The empire of Persia being subdued to his yoVe, an 
wrongs of Greece thereby avenged tenfold, it might ha-v 
expected that Alexander would have crowned his gloj 
wise and just administration of the dominions he had s ; 
Such was not the issue of his conquests. The poet se ; 

Gre&t [xriiic«A have grreai playthln^^ Somo ha^vo play i 
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To diis ktter chua of princefl Alexander belonged. War 
U became to him a species of gaming, and his existence ap* 
fan to have been a burden to him, when unsupported by 
diis aoul and body destroying stimulus. Long before he had 
nbdoed the nortnem provinces, Alexander projected the in- 
nekm of India ; and as soon as he was at liberty, he com- 
■enced his preparations for this enterprise. 

Notwithstanding, it must not be supposed that Alexander 
m Toid of motive in his project upon India, otherwise than 
eoaqnest over his species. Heeren says : ^ Alexander's ex- 
jndition against India had, no doubt, its origin in that propen- 
■tj to romantic enterprise which constituted a main feature 
k his character. Tet what could be more natural than that 
a close view of Persian splendour, the conquest of such 
vcaltfav countries, and the desire of prosecuting his vast com- 
■eicial designs, should generally mature in the mind of the 
Muedonian king the plan of subjecting a country which was 
Rpreseq^Bd as £e golden land of Asia. To this, likewise, 
Ae scantmess of geographic information must have greatly 
ttotribated : if he pressed forward to the eastern seas, the 
circle of his dominion would, it was supposed, be complete. 
k appoirs very certain, that Alexander was destitute of 
a efficient knowledge of the country when he entered upon 
Ais expedition." 

Before Alexander proceeded to the scene of his future ex- 
fkila, he received an embassy from Taxiles,* who ruled over 
the tract between the Indus and the Hydaspes, which now 
fcnns the northern part of the province of Lahore, inhabited 
Vf the Gnckers. The declared purport of this embassy was, 
Id acknowledge the supremacy of the Macedonian monarch, 
^ to tender his co-operation in reducing the Indians who 
*ere hostile to him ; his real motive, however, was, doubtless. 
Id obtain protection from his enemies, particularly Astes, on 
Us western, and Porus, on his eastern frontier. Alexander 
gladly availed himself of the friendship of Taxiles ; for by it 
V secured an unmolested passage over the Indus, and a firm 
^asis for his operations in India, while the necessity of reduc- 
*g the country between the Indus and Hydaspes was ob- 
liaiel 

Alexander commenced his march from Bactria m the sum- 
"KT of R c. 327. His army is said to have consisted of 

. * Has k die name l^ which this prince is historically known, bat he 
■ ofled Mbpiiis by Diodoros, and Omphis by dutiiis ; names differing 
— *y 1y the tnmspoHitkin of the fiist two lettew. 
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laOjOOO men. He passed the Paropamisan defiles m 
days^ and came to hjB colony of Alexandria, and dispf 
the governor for negligence, appointiDg Nkanor m his e 
From Alexandria J be advancect to a city denoraioated Nici 
bv the Greeks, where he sacrificed to Minerva. Fi 
Nicaiia, Alexander despatched a herald with a summmMi 
Taxiies and the chiefs westward of the Indus, to meet him 
wherever he might he encamped, which summons mi 
obeyed by Taxiles, and hy almost all the chiefe on the fi^hl 
ban it of the Choes, or Caubal river. They came and ofT^rei 
their submission, bringing costly presents in token of respect 
They al^o promised to fu.rnish htm with twenty-five dt* 
phants. 

After he had received the submission of these chiefs, Alei- 
ander divided his army, in order to take possession of ih^ 
country on both sides of the Caubul, as far as the Indul 
That portion which was intended to traverse the territory oa 
the right bank was assigned to Heph^stion and PeTdiccafc 
Tvho were accompanied by Taxiles and the other chiefs, am 
who, on reaching the Indns,t were to make preperalionsi ftif 
the passage of the whole army. The only opposition to their 
progress was made by Astes, chief of the Pencelaotis, a terri- 
tory in the vicinity ot Indus, who threw himself into one of 

* Rennel places the Nicca of the Greeks on the river Bungnsh, and 
identifies it with Noghz, or Na^az ; while Wilford places it on the river 
of Caubul, and maintains that tne capital of the Niifhz district is Biighz, 
or Bufhzan, and the name of the district itself, IryaB. 

t The Indus was esteemed b^ the ancients the largest river in tha 
world, next to the Gkuiges, the Nile and the Danube bemg inferior to it. 
It is formed by the junction of two mountain streams callra the Eekung- 
Tchu, and the Sing-Tchu, in the Tibetian language, correepondiong to 
the La-Tchu of Du Halde. It is impossible to fix the soarces of the 
Eekung-Tchu ; but the river of Ghortope, called the Smg-Tchu, originates 
at the northern foot of the Caillas, or great snowy range north of the 
Himalaya, or rather its northern branch, in 31*^ 25', north latitude, and 
80^ SO', east lonflitude ; twenty-five miles direct south of Ghortope, in Um 
map of Moorcrolt. 

rp^ *kA m.f»«iifi^An«»A nf thtk InAna. thfl nnt± Thomson alludes. 
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Us stronglidds, and bade them defiance. After a iiege of 
Ihiity days, however, the town was taken by assault and As- 
ks was slam in the conflict 

Alexander, who traversed the left bank of the CSanbal, had 
aore formidable foes, and greater difficulties to contend with. 
Between the riyer and the Hindhoo Kho, on the northern 
froptier^^e country, which consists of rugged Talleys pene- 
tniing inb the recesses of the mountains, was inhaoited by 
nrioos tribes who mocked at danger, and abhorred subjec- 
tioD. Like the Afg^ians who now poss es s the country, they 
were content with alarms, discord, and blood, but could not 
codare a master. It was with such men as tnese that Alex- 
soder had to contend. Passing a river, probably the modem 
Giioorbund, or Pnnjsheer, he entered the territory of the As- 
fians, Thyrians, and the Arasaces; nations whose modem 

tfceheidthMiddgpthaf thelndMipy be i u t eJ Bi tiii gtotha w a di i r . It 
ii taken fian PoOmger's Joninal, pobfashed in 1816. 

TaUe of the depth and breadth of the Hdui. 



UL 



Flaees. 



Depth. 
Diy Wet 



Breadth. 

Dry 
Seaeon. 



3155. 
33. 7. 
3L58. 
3L28. 
»«. 
».90. 
«.27.. 
tl. 13. 
%. 6.. 
25.22.. 
25. 9.. 
3144.. 
2140.. 
= 2132.. 
2129.. 
21 8.. 



Attoek 

KaUabaogh 

Den InuelKhnn. 

Kabaiee 

DereGhaaKhan... 

Rajnnpoor 

CanlL of the fire riven. 

Bbokor ^ 

Sehwan 

Hyderabad. 

FnUallee rirer 

Tatto 

Peer Paha. 



Dhaxajey Bonder.. 
Eztieme month. . ... 



2&th... 
3fath... 
3 fath... 
Bfath... 
8 lath... 
5 fath... 

3 fath... 
5 fath... 
5lath... 

4 fath... 
7 fath... 

11 fath... 
13 fath... 
13 fath... 



7 fath.. 

7 fath.. 
16 fath.. 
10 fath.. 

6falh.. 

8 fath.. 
10 fath.. 

6 fath.. 
18 fath.. 
16 fath.. 
16 fath.. 
16 fath.. 



.. 260yaida 
,.l 280yanb 
,.'1000 yards 
..1200 yank 
..llOOOyank 
.1400 yank 
..2200 yank 
..il6D0yank 
.1 900 yank 
.2000 yank 
.2^20 yank 
.. 1800 yank 
..' 700 yank 
..' 4mi1e0 
.. Smilea 
...12 miles 



Tbe Indna, it may be mentioned, enten the ocean aeTenty-nme mika 
"kwTatta,in ope vaat body; lor though the Goonee and three or four 
*^msU riveia aepaiate from the main tnmk, and fidl into the tea by 
"ftwu t rhannfk, yet they aie, properly speaking, mere ereeka, Taiyinff 
*BBoidiiig to the state of the tide or nrer, and o^ergi o w u with thicx 
J"^liM of uaugniTie. 
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numes antl sites are unknown. Receiving intelUgi 
the native* were retiring into their stroDgholUs and mou 
Trcrsses^ he hnstcned with his cavalry to prevent ihetii. 
fuuud ihe enemy drawn up beaeath the walls of the lirs^ i 
lo oppcise him. But resiigtance was vain. By a vi^ 
cluirge, they were first driven into the placer and thpti 
asmiult they were driven from thence to Lhe mountoina i 
gr(*at slaughter, tf 

Leavm|f Cniterus to reduce this district, Alexander 
ceeded with the tnain portion of his army towards the Eu 
pk, which w^aters the valley of Oosbeen, where the pn 
of the Aspians was encamped. On approachmig their 
cipui citVn the Aapians set fire to i% and withdrew to the i 
tuius. They were pursued thither by the Macedoniai 
tho As plan chief, raflying his troop on an eminence, * 
theui bittlo. Much valour was (li^^phyrJ by him ; ] 
was slain by Ptolemy, and after a sanguinary struggle to ob- 
tain his corse, bis followers retired over the mountains, burn- 
ing, in their retreat, the town of Agrigsum, the inhabitants 
of which joined them for the purpose of making a valiant 
stand in defence of their country. For this purpose, they 
concentrated the whole of their forces on a hififn and exten- 
sive mountain. Ptolemy was sent to reconnoitre then), and 
he reported that their camp fires were more nimierous than 
those of the Greeks, whence he inferred that their forces were 
numerically superior. Still Alexander pressed forward. 
Leaving a portion of his army to guard the camp, he formed 
the remainaer into three divisions, two of which were com- 
manded by Ptolemy and Leonnatus, and the third by himsel£ 
The assauhs was made on three sides of the mountain 
at the same time ; and notwithstanding the Indians fougiU 
bravely, some of them boldly descending into the plain to 
meet their foes, they were defeated. Arnan says, that 40,000 
prisoners fell into the hands of the Greeks ; and that among 
the spoil were 200,000 neat cattle of a fine species, the best 
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Ul ci fltoocs, and pursain^ its whole conne throngli moon- 
hiDi, from the snowy hill of Pooshtikor, in north latitude 38 
nd cast longitude 73, to the valley of the Caubnl river, 
B^r-tive nules above its jancdon with the Indus. The 
Aiakfoetj who seem to have dwelt to the east of the river, 
nd whose territory corresponds to the modem district ot 
AiheDagnr, made a show of resistance on the left bank of the 
Dver; to fearing /he issae of a battle, they retired to their 
inMigfaold& Alexander, therefore, proceeded, unopposed, till 
k leached Massaga, now Mashnagar, two marches swth- 
M of Bajonr, the capital. When he arrived there, the gar- 
rim, which had been reinforced by 7000 hired auxiliaries 
bm a diilant part of India, sallied forth to ofier battle. A 
kief conflict ensued, in which Alexander was wounded in 
■Kcf his feet by an arrow; but the Indians were put to 
igk, with the loss of 200 slain. 

The day after his arrival, Alexander brought up his bat- 
Ittiag machines, and commenced the siege of Blassaga. As 
k flails were only of earth, a breach was soon efllected, and 
k Gfreeks advanced to the assault They were, however, 
inreD back by the determined spirit of the garrison, and a 
wood, third, and fourth assault ended in the same results. 
At kst, their chief being slain, the auxiliaries sent out a her- 
lU. cffdtine to capitula^, and it was a^eed that they should 
Mer into the service of Alexander. For this purpose, they 
■irched out of the city, and halted on a small lull opposite to 
k Hacedonian camp. 

A dark deed, which reflects deep disgrace on the character 
•f Alexander, ensued. In utter defiance of the ftuth of this 
tar, he surrounded these brave Indians widi his army, and 

Etbem all to the sword. After this massacre, which exhi- 
both perfidy and cruelty in their darkest colours, Alexan- 
fer took poesession of Imssaga. Arrian says, that only 
tveotjr-five of the Macedonians were slain dunng the whole 
of this contest ; but the stem resistance they had met with 
Knlere this impossible. 

Alexander next marched towards Baziri, a city north-west 
rf Massaga, corresponding to the Bigore of Rennel, and the 
Bi}oar of Elphinstone. On his way thither, he learned that 
^ was determined to resist, and that it had been reinforced 
bv a htyiy of Indians ; and be turned aside to reduce it The 
^ of 6ra was carried at the first assault, and its capture so 
^Kouraged the Bazirians, that they abandoned their town in 
Ihe oigfai, and sought safety in the rock of Aomus, which 
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they deemed capable of bidding defiance to the inrader, airf 
where they were joined by the population of the surrounding 
country. 

This famed rock Aornus probably belonged to some of the 
ranges which environ the delightful plain Alexander was now 
ravaging. The appellative Aornus is Greek, denoting its ele- 
vation to be so great, as to be above the flight of birds ; the 
word being ornosj a bird, with the privative alpha prefiieA 
Arrian describes it as being more than a mile in altitude, hay- 
inasa base of twenty miles in circumference, and accessible 
only by one narrow pathway cut out in the rock. It appears 
to have been a table rock, having a wide extent of arable and 
pasture land on its summit, with springs of water, so that 
1000 men could subsist thereon without any foreign support 
80 well calculated was it for defence, that fable has affirmed, 
that Hercules himself bad been foiled by an earthquake in 
his attempt to become master of this fastness. 

Having stationed garrisons in Ora and Massaga, and an- 
other deserted town named Orobatis, and having repeopled 
Bazira, Alexander proceeded to Aornus, with intent to oesiM^ 
it. In his way thither, he received the submission of Peucela, 
in which city also he placed a garrison, under the command 
of Philip, son of Machatas, while he appointed Nicanor satrap 
of the province. After reducing several minor places in his 
process, he at length reached Ecbolimus, or Embolima, 
which stood in the vicinity of Aornus, which city he also 
captured. 

Alexander now advanced to the rock, in order to besiege it 
It was a difficult task ; and had not treason appeared in aid 
of his arms, it is probable he would have been compelled to 
resort to a blockaoe. Soon after he had encamped at the foo< 
of the mountain, some treacherous natives, dwelling in the 
neighbourhood, offered to guide his troops, by an vmhiowB 
path, to a spot from whence the defenders of the post might 
be assailed with advantage. This ensured ultimate succeft 
Ptolemy was despatched to seize and fortify this commanding 
point, which, after a toilsome march, he accomplish-ed. Alex- 

nnAar tlipn ftHPtfnntfiA fn n.OTAnd thfii rnr.k bv tbn nnsfiacre in tht 
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ftat they were fofled in this attempt aba The Indiana re- 
pelled the Macedonians with ^eat slaughter, much to the 
conqneror's chagrin. But the ardour ci Alezuider was irrfr- 
presible. Seeing that the declivity of the way by which the 
Indiaiis were attacked was their great advantage, he caused 
aquantity of trees to be cut down, and with them filled the 
earities between the plain where the enemy was encamped, 
and the highest of his advanced posts. The position which 
the bidians held was now open to the missiles of their enfr- 
mies, and their confidence in the impregnability of the rock 
wu shaken. They sent deputies to treat for a capitnktion| 
and Alexander feigned to listen to their proposal Suspect- 
ing, however, their intention was to lull his vigilance to skepi 
and thereby to make their escape, he secretly made arranga- 
inents for attacking the garrison whenever it should retreat 
His suspicions were wefl founded, and his plan successfuL 
The Indians commenced a retreat, and the Macedonians pur- 
aoed them, and slew many of them, while many more per- 
ished by losing the track, and fiillinfi^ from the precipitous 
heights. The command of this stronghold was given to Sisi^ 
cottus, an Indian, who had served under Bessus, and after- 
vvards under Alexander in Bactria. 

While Alexander was thus employed, the brother of the 
late prioce of t^e Assakenes shook off his yoke. On hear- 
ing of this revolt, Alexander retraced his course to die terri- 
tory of the Assakenes. Arriving at Dyrta, however, he found 
Ikit city abandoned, and on proceedm^ further, he learned 
Aat the Assakenes had retired beyond the frontier, leavinfi^ 
their elephants to pasture on the banks of the Indus. Accent 
iagly, leaving Nearchus and Antiochus to suppress the insure 
lection, Alexander continued his march towards the Indus, 
whither he arrived in sixteen days, and where Hephaestkm 
and Perdiccas had provided a bridge of boats for the passage 
rf the army. 

The exact spot of this celebrated passage cannot be defin- 
itely fixed ; but it is supposed, with great probability, by Ren- 
neil, to have been the ferry of Paishawar, opposite the fortress 
of Attock,* erected by the emperor Ackbai, to conunand the 

* Atth]ijpoiBt,t]ieIjidiMis960vaid8aaoM. Its depth is unknown, 
the itream bang too deep and rapid to be aieeofBtelv Mimded. At the 
point ofjonctionipnth the Cophenes, the acenek terrific: thdrooniliMiice 
•Bd thar course through the rocks, before thc^ are lost in the moontaiiM, 
hM of waves and edUfies, prodncing a sound like that of the sea in a 
rtoniL Ten miles sooth ofAttodE, its breadth 10 M> 
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pQiiBge of thai river, 0ve ndkw below m junetidn wkh \ 

C4)pbfc?nt3»^ and tcQ roiles oXmvts the site of Noelaub, tlio Bf 
bibis of l'it>lany* B<*forc be erom^l the fitr^ami Alexia 
hfllt4^t fnr tk whii« lo nafi(*di his trot.k|ie iiixd olfcr iat^nj 
While tliua situutedj hu rtvceivc«i a magoificeiit ji* - 
TaxiJiefl* rotiffisting of 200 tulcnt* of silver, (40ti • 
a;ten, lOjOOO sliot^p^ nml thirty ekph.iots. TaXi,.^ 
lh*s keyi of hi» cjiipitiil, nnd n coolmgciit of 700 cat. 
Ib^ng rt-fratihf?d his Lfoi^pia, urid curimilttMi the dirini^^ 
to ihu succi^ea of the expt:'4itioti^ whti pfonouncod ihitlj 
.amieut war© propitious, Alexander led hit army to iIm 
lank €if fh^ tf)^itu«^ Hn rmiching thcs thofe, he'u^tni 
fiead to the gods. Aftc^r thii^ he pumuf^ bis m^tcb I0I 
capitnl ot' Taxiltij which is btiljtjvt?d la huvt^ hcnn iimalecM 
twi5fin the Indtia and Hydnspcts, no the sittj now i^rcwpie 
th*5 town of SertE Ftijrjbhiyil. Tnxilr.fl Teceivt^i him wnk 
warm dcmonstrrttifni* of fri^^udship, which w9im rewi^ 
AJi^xander by nchliiii^ to Km domjtiiati sonic* ndjaijent 1 
covfetL^ bv ihe Indian prince, I'hc rnmour of tlim > 
lb6 dread of his ormsT incited Dox^rei, calltxl % 
" Chief of the land/' und Abissiires, 1;^ ho rukd 't**t£ 
mountainous district belw*£*eu Cauhmwru and the kingdci 
Taxiles, to Utkc mciytun*J for cuneilialiuy' Ale^cwndrr. ' 
Ami pre^pnla ki hiim by envoys, desiriofr his friendjilup, w^ 
they obtiimud. Abis3ares, moreovpff, whose mtmntaiii 
riors, like their successors j ihe Gliickers, were aiwiiys 1 
to SI ill auy invader, in order to reap the spoil^ or uharc tt 
tlie conqueror, like TaxileSj joined his forces ici tltd 
AleTtunder. 

The potentate whom Alexander resolved ne3tt to 
waa Porttij who \vm hostile to Taadles, and ivho ruled 
the country beyond the Hydflspes, Accordingly, n^-' *^*- 
anmiuer solsiice, having^ phiced a garrison lu l^uxila, 
pointed PhiUfu son of Machi>tiS| ifovernor of that tvmi^ 
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la the mean while, Poms, who had been sommoned, as a 
pelinunary step to war, to pay the Macedonian monarch trib- 
ute, prepared to meet him m the field. It waa at the paaa 
9f JellaJlpore, which ia 1 14 miles in direct distance southeast 
of Attock, where Alexander had prepared to cross the stream, 
ind Poms, availing himself of the natural barrier formed at 
this season of the year by the swelling of the river, encamped * 
on the opposite side, with a determination to hold nim at bay. 
The position which he occupied appears to have been bie- 
tweok Jailum and Jellallapore. He nad a large army under 
kis command, amounting, according to both Arrian smd Dio* 
dorus, to between 50,000 and 60,000 troops^ besides chariots 
md elephants. The main body of these lorces he kept to- 
gether in a central post, to oppose Alexander in person, while 
with the remainder he guarded all the points by which there 
Iras a chance that the invaders might attempt the passage of 
the river. For a lonfi^ time, this system otPorus produced 
b intended effect Alexander made attempts, and spread re^ 
pons, all to no purpose. The watchful Indian, ever on his 
guard, defied his attempts to pass the river, and took no heed 
of his reports. At length, Alexander, wearied out with at- 
temptinj^ to pass the river in the fiice of the enemy, sought to 
gain a looting by stealth in some remote quarter. A conve- 
aieot place was at length found, a few miles from the Grecian 
camp, where the river, sweeping round a wooded promon- 
tory, was divided by an uninhabited island, also covered with 
vood. It was thought that the needful preparations might be 
Bade here unobserved by the enemy ; and in order to throw 
Poms off his guard, Alexander despatched detachments of 
cavalry every night to different parts of the right bank, to 
sound trumpets, and to make a show of passing over the river. 
Poms prepared at first to repel these menaced attacks ; but 
finding, at length, that nothmg proceeded from them, and 
sappo6ing that they were meant to wear out his troops by 
&tigue, he ceased to notice them. This was what Aiexan- 
der wished, and he resolved to ML upon him without delay. 
Accordingly, taking with him 6000 infimtry, and 6000 

It the wcfltem foot of Mount Kantel, which sepontet Caahmera from 
Landaok, eighty miles loath-east of Cashmere city. It is a T nng n if i cen t 
mer, running a direct oourse of 450 miles, tOl ft joins the AceMes, 
•ncnty mUes abo^e Moltoun. Ite breadth Taries pwtly. About ten 
miles east of Cashmeie, it sneads oat into a beautifal sheet of water, ten 
miles across, caUed the Oaller Lake ; whUe at Jellaflpore, where Alezan- 
der sought to crwss the stream, ft is between one and two miles tn widttl 
cnly, in the dry r 
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cavalry, he led them to the appointed place of the passage ; 
while Craterus was left in the camp with a large force, with 
orders to cross the river on perceiving that the bulk of the 
enemy's forces was marching to the scene of action. Between 
the camp, also, and the point at which he was to embark, the 
mercenary horse and ioot were stationed, under Meleager, 
Attalus, and Gorgias, who had orders to pass the river in 
various places, in the midst of the scene of action. 

The proiect of Alexander was facilitated by one of those 
monsoon thunderstorms so common in the south of India. 
The rain, which fell in torrents, rendered it impossible for 
the Indian outposts to keep efficient watch ; while the heart- 
appalling thunder, which in these storms never ceases to roll, 
overpowered the sounds which arose from the movements of 
ihe thousands about to commit themselves to the waves. Plu- 
tarch relates that several Greek soldiers fell victims to the 
lightning of that awful night. Towards morning, however, 
the storm died away, and every thin^ being ready, the troops 
embarked. Alexander led the van, m a thirty-oared ffaUey, 
and the opposite shore was at length gained, nnopposea. 

When Porus heard of this untoward event he was at a loss 
to know how to act He saw the mass of the Macedonian 
army before him, and he therefore fancied that the distant 
attack was a feint to draw him from the point of danger. In 
this dilemma, he sent his son, with 2000 horse and 130 
chariots, to take such measures as might be needful The 
truth was soon discovered. These were encountered by 
Alexander, at the head of the whole of his cavalry, and 400 
of the Indians, among whom was the youthful prince, were 
slain ; the rest fled to tell the news to Porus. 

Leaving a body of troops, with some elephants, to oppose 
Craterus, who, at this critical moment, gave signs of an mten- 
tion to pass over, Porus marched with the rest of the army to 
meet Alexander. He led his host, consisting of 30,000 infan- 
trv, 4000 cavalry, 300 chariots, and 200 elephants, to a sandy 
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I of waectm in dhe eecbe, as the elephams would terrify 
kis cKvalrj, and tianqile down his in&ntry. Acconlingly, 
^ ' ^ to leave the centxe mrtoiiched, and to tnra toe 



For this pnrpoae, he divided his caTalry into two nn- 
. the largest of which he led himself, and pbeed 
ler die coounand of Oenns. Thos pfrepared, 
Ae fearfol scene commenced by Alexander's fiJling upon the 
left wing of PorosL The dispute, thofuh brief^ was very 
Uoodj. The horse of Poms was qnickfy broken, and tlie 
Ims bein^ thus nncorered, the Mar^onians charged them. 
Tbe ladan horse rallied, and came to their relief; but ther 
defeated, hi the mean time, the archers had 

any of the elephants and dam their rideis, br 

I they were rendered nsdem Thej feO back, indeed, 

mptm their own Ibrces, causing great coDUision ; and ConoSi 
r this o pportun ity, fell in with the troops nnder his 
p and the Indian host was pot to the root Pon»L 
IK in valour, as he was pre-eminent in statore, did 
aH k coald to torn the fortnne of the day ; but his exertions 
iiple of biafeiy were vain, rie saw every corps 



mm to die riMit, and then, yielding to necessity, he fled. 
Tvienty thousnd infimtry and three thousand cavalry, on the 
side of the Indiana, are aiad to have fallen in this battle. In 
thos cnmage Crstems had a share ; for paanng the Hydas^ 
as the moBMWt of the victory, manyof the fugitives were in- 
tescefied and sbinl^ his troops. The shun included another 
of the sons of Poms, and norfy the whole of his principal 
adkem Arrian says, that the Ureeks lost onty 300 men. 

Aifer the victory, Alexander despatched Taxiles to persuade 
Poiras to surrender. Enraged at the approach of bis ancient 
fse; whom he deemed the author of his present misfortunes, 
PoffiB seized his spear, and would have shun him, had not 
Tnxiks ssTed himself by flifi^iiL Alexander then sent 
Heroes, who was a friend of me defeated monarch, to per- 
sonde him to surrender. When Meroes approached him, 
Poms was nearly exhausted by fiuigue, pam, and thirst 
Seeing his friend^ Poms stoppea his elephant, alighted, and 
having drank a little water, he desired Meroes to conduct him 
to A&sander. When he approached, the conqueror and 
aome of his officers went forth to meet him. Alexander was 
mrmek by his lofty slature and loftier bearing, and desired 
Meroes to ask him how he would be treated. Poms replied, 
* As amooarch." leased at the request, Alexander rdoined: 
*ThatI wiD do for my own sake : bat what ahallldoiar 

15» 
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yours?" "In my fori 

" every thing is included 

this second reply, and inm 

stated him in his throne, a. 1 

generosity was not without 

continued a fidthful ally ti 

even to his successors. 

After this victory, Alezani 
cities, for the double purpose c i 

securing the future passage oj i 

cities, Nicsea, which has refei 
the field of battle. The othe i 

where he crossed the river, ai 
phak, from his favourite horse !> 
old affe.* 

If mere is one thing which ei I 

war has upon the human mind 
triumphs which follow. Throue^. 
tory, ancient and modem we read c i 

by triumphs, sacrifices, feasts, and 
Alexander celebrated this victory, 
the dying were ringing in their ean I 
brother's blood flowing before their e 
the voice of thanksgivmg and joy fbi ! 
that this pagan example were not . 
Christian nations ; that we rather m i 
effects of war, than rejoiced over the i \ 
mies. But what is the real state of pu. i 
called into action? Let the poet with 1 i 
reply:— 

Boys and girl 
And women that wocdd sroan to see 
Pull off an insect's leey aU read of wa 
The best amusement Tor our morning 
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TBiiiif which we tnmdie moothlj o'er oar tonmi 
Uke men abetnetioiis ; empty eonnde, to whiSi 
We join no ftelmg, and attach no foim.— Colbbidoi, 

This is an awful picture of humanity ; a picture which ex* 
hibits to U8 how much mankind stand in need, of the renew- 
ing and healing influences of God's Holy Spirit 

After thus desolating and rejoicing over the forces of Porus, 
leaTing Craterus with a portion of his army to forward the 
building of the two cities, not satisfied yet with slaughter) 
Alexander marched to invade the territory of the Glausce. 
Their country was situated between the Hydaspes, and the 
river Acesines, and Sandablis by Ptolemy, and bordered on 
that of Porus, probablj to the south or south-west It was 
Tery fertile and populous having, it is said, thirty-seven towns 
containing from 5000 to 10,000 inhabitants each, brides 
numerous large viUa^ea The GlaussB do not appear to have 
been a warlike peopk ; for they yielded to Alexander with- 
out a struggle, and they were placed under the sway of 
Poms. 

At this time, through the intervention of Alexander a re- 
conciliation took placie between Porus and Taxiles; after 
which, the latter was allowed to return to his own dominions. 

While in the territories of the Glaus®, Alexander received 
a second embassy from Abissares. That prince had intended 
since his alliance with Alexander, to join his forces to those 
of Porus, but had been prevented by his defeat, and he now sent 
to ofier his ready submission to the conqueror, seconding his 
advances vnth a present of a large sum of money and lorty 
elephants. Aware of his double dealing, Alexander declared 
that if Abissares did not appear before him in person, he must 
prepare for an invasion. At the same time, messengers ar- 
rived from Sincottus, with the intelligence that the AMikenes 
bad rebelled, and put the governor to death ; Philip and 
Tyruspes were sent with adequate forces to reduce them to 
oliedience. 

Between the magnificent Acesines and Hydraotis, the mod- 
em Chenaub and Rauwee, there wns anoUier prince bear- 
ing the name of Porus. Tliis prince was at variance with 
his namesake, and finding him opposed to Alexander, he of- 
fered his submission to the invader. When, however, he 
discovered that his antagonist had been defeated, and received 
as the ally of the conqueror, he became alarmed, and fled be- 
yond the Hydraotis, to join the Gathayans, Oxydracians, and 
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Mallians, who were the n i 

who were forming a confer 

Hearing of the flight of ^ 
the <' bad Poms," Alexandi \ 

which stream is more than 
rapid, and he did so withoi 
He took possession of the teu i 

ing placed garrisons in some c 
the march of Craterus and C i 

collecting supplies from various 
phsBStion with forces to complete 
tories belonging to the " bad Po. 
city he might find on the baUi 
which he was to place under the 
Porus, Alexander passed onward . 
of the fu^tives. 

The HydraotiSjt which is the ^ = 

Hyarotis of Strabo, is said by Elpi I 

all the Punjaub, or five Indian rive 
to bank being, on the 12th of Angi i 

reached its maximum height, only 511 
ing, it was yet capable of checking, wl i 

the progress of an invader. But the 
arms had gone before him, and he pass 
as he had the Acesines before, unoppose 

The capital of the Gathayans, Sangala^ 

* This river rises in the snowy mountains tc 
source of the Hydasj^, and runs a south-west co. > 
junction wHh that nver. By Ptolemy it is namec i 
scrit, Chandrabhaffa; and in the Aveen Akberrv, i 
the largest of the five Indian rivers, but not the loo ; 
far it is exceeded in this respect by the Hydaspes ]y, 
reason why it is called tiie longest river is, because li 
till its junction with the Indus, whereas the Hydaspes 
nificent river. At Wuzzerabad Ghat, when it was nu 
of July, it was found to be one mile, three furlongs, a 
from edro to edge of the bank. The soundings wei 
of the Hvdasues : fourteen feet beinir the mreatesL b 
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of three marches beyond the Hydraotia. Towards this city 
Alexander directed his march, and on his arrival there he 
found the Cathayans encamped on a neighbouring height| 
which they had encompassed with a triple line of carriages. 
It was evident that it would be a work of no small difficulty 
to drive the Cathayans from their position, and in the first in« 
stance Alexander failed in the attempt Bringing up his 
phalanx, however, after an obstinate conflict, the exterior cir- 
cle was broken through, and the Macedonians entered. The 
second, more closely conmacted, after a desperate reBistance, 
was also forced, and the Indians, leaving the third rampart 
undefended, withdrew into the city. 

The city of Sangala was of sach extent, that Alexander 
was obliged to employ both cavalry and infiintry in its in- 
vestment, till a line of circumvaUation could be drawn around 
it Behind the city, this line was interrupted by a lake, and 
as this was very shallow, Alexander suspected that the Ca- 
thayans would endeavour to escape. Such was their inten- 
tion, for they were well aware that their fortifications, which 
consisted only of a brick wall, would not long answer the 
purpose of defence. Two successive nights they made the 
attempt to escape, but they were driven bcu:k by the Greeks. 
At length, Porus having arrived with reinforcements, and 
several elephants, the battering engines were brought before 
the walls, and a breach being soon made, the assault was or- 
dered, and the city carried by storm. It is said, that 17,000 
Cathayans fell on this occasion, and that 70,000 were made 
prisoners, while the Macedonians lost only 100 men, and had 
1200 wounded. 

The inhabitants of two adjacent cities had leagued with 
those of Sangala, to resist the invader. Alexander now sent 
Eumenes to offer them mercy, if they would receive garrisons 
within their waUs. Impressed, however, with the fear of his 
arms, they had fled ; nor could Alexander, who, irritated by 
this proof of distrust, pursued after them, overtake them in 
their flight With the exception of 500, aged, sick, and in- 
firm, who were pitilessly slaughtered by the Greeks, the rest 
escaped. On his return to Sangala, Alexander directed it to 
be levelled with the ground, and he gave the territories to 
those Indians who had submitted to his rule. 

The dominions of Alexander now extended from the 
iEgean to the Hyphasis, and from the confines of Scythia to 
the Erythrean SesL But ambition hath an excess of appetite 
which grows from what it feeds on, whence Alexander still 
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sighed for conquest Insatiable as the grave, he had not yet 
learned to say, " It is enough," and he turned his thoughts 
to other feats of arms. 

As the conqueror was encamped on the hanks of the Hy- 
phasis,* which is the Bybasis of Rolemy, the Hypasis of 
Pliny, and the Hypanis of Strabo, he was informed that be- 
yond this river, and extending to the Gang^es, the country 
was rich and fertile ; the inhabitants industrious and brave, 
living in peace and plenty, and under mild and equitable 
laws ; and having elephants in greater numbers, and superior 
in size and strength to the Western India. 
, This viras a field which Alexander deemed worthy of his 
ambition, and he prepared for the passage of the Hyphasia 
But an unforeseen obstacle arose, which frustrated his de- 
signs. His followers deemed that sufficient had been done 
for conquest and glory, and they refused to accompany him ; 
nor could the tempting offers of wealth, dominion, and glory, 
which he held out to them, in the fertile plains of Hindustan, 
together with his remonstrances, soothmgs, and suUenness 
for three whole da3rs, alter their determination. 

At the end of tlmt time, Alexander saw that it was in vain 
to oppose the wishes of his army, and that it was better for 
him to yield with as small a sacrifice of dignity as possible. 
He was aided in this dilemma by superstition. Affecting to 
persist in his designs, he gave direction for sacrifices to be 
performed, that the will of the gods might be consulted as to 
his march. On a former occasion, when the omens were 
pronounced unpropitious, Alexander took no heed, and pur- 
sued his career: Aristander now reported that the omens 
where wholly adverse to his undertaking, and he replied, 
that since the deities were opposed to his further progress, he 
would return I This was ^ad news to his army. One uni- 
versal shout of joy burst forth, accompanied with tears of 
joy, and numbers thronged around his tent to thank him, be- 
cause he who was invincible to all others, had permitted him- 
self to be overcome by their desire. Their whole conduct 

* The source of the Hyphasis seems to he the Great Himalaya, or 
TTimailra.. in the raiahdrv of Kooloo. Ita modem names &ra the KAv*h 
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on this ocesiQii is a itrikiiig flliutration of the poei*t i 



O bt me kaoir 
What k the need and parpcM of the toO, 
The pemfbi toil, which robb'd me of mj yooth, 
Left me a heart misnil'd and eolitaiy, 
A spirit nnmlbfm'd, onomamented. 
For the ematff* stir, and crowd, and ceaseieM hnim, 
The neighing war hom, the eaMdialtering tnmpeC| 
The onTaxied still xetoniing hour of dntj 
Word of command and exercise of aims, — 
There's nothinff here, there's nothing in all this, 
To satisfy the heait--the gasping heart ! 
Mere hurtling nothingnffss, when the sool is not I 
This cannot be the sde feljcitj, — 

These cannot be man's bert and ooij p lea sur e s ! 

O day thrice lordy ! when at length tne soldier 
Retoms him into liu, — ^when he becomes 
A miow-man among his fi^w-men !--Colbbidoi. 

According to Plutarchf it was the opinion of Andiaeottas, 
who afterwards reigned over the eastern Indians, and who in 
his youth had seen Alexander, that he might have made him> 
self master of the whole country, the kmg then rei^;ning in 
those ports heing despised for the meanness of his huth, and 
hated for his cruelty. 

Alexander having taken the resolution of returning home- 
wards, commanded twelve ^gantic akais, equal in i^ight to 
oriental towers, and exceedmg them in size, to he erected as 
a monument of his victories, and an offering of thanks to the 
gods. On these altais he sacrificed to the deities ; closing the 
ceremony by horse races and gymnastic exercises. 

Haviii£^ reared these rigantic altars, and perfonned his de- 
Totions thereon to his mm gods, Alexander commenced his 
retrograde march He retn^ed his steps to the Hydraotis, 
and naked on the banks of the Acesines. The purpose for 
which he halted was to people the town which he had di- 
rected Hephaestion to build, and which he found coaxpleted.* 
While thus engaged, another embassy arrived from AbiasareSi 
by which that monarch pleaded ill health as his excuse for 

* The reader most not imagine that the dties and towns idueh ancient 
historians speak of as being hnilt by the command of monaichs in the 
space of a iewweeks^ were phuMs of hnportance at the beginning. They 
were doubtless but the tumm of fatme neatness : in ail hmnan ex« 
perience teaches us that & rise of such dlies is gradual. ThebuiUiags^ 
moreorer, of the dties alluded to were not such as we meet with hi our 
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not personally attending tc < 

desired his acceptance of 

phants. Alexander was & 

the presents, and confirmed 

dominions, subject to an a. I 

same line of policy, also, to 

the vicinity ol Abissares, wi 

the same tmia 

Alexander passed from th( 
where he found the recently 
cephala, much injured from th i 

caused his soldiers to repair tl i 

made arrangements for the futi i 

quered territory. All the country I 

added to the dominions of Porus, i 

nual tribute to the JVIacedonian mo 

About this time, the losses whi ! 

had sustained during this campaign ] 

rival of large reinforcements from G i 

der was Enabled to undertake the rec 
bordering on the Indus, from Taxila 
now meditated. 

There was another object which A < 
of accomplishing^ that of exploring the 
of the Indus to the Persian Gulf, as Sc 
by order of Darius Hystaspes. Accordii 
that Alexander had been employed in i ; 
Hyphasis, the preparations for this project 
going forward, and on his return to the I i 
was carried on with increased vigour, and s i 
According to Arrian, the timber for buildh ! 
procured from the neighbouring mountains, 
that it might have been obtained from the li 
of the mountains that skirt the western bank 
The flotilla consisted of 2000 transports, am 
which, from their having thirty oars, bore tl 
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whole coantry may be said to have been trarened. At the 
KNmd of the trumpets, the flotilla was unmoored, and the 
many vessels that composed it glided proudly onward. 

According to ancient historians and geographers, the Hy« 
laspes was twenty stadia, or two miles, broadl* Down this 
nighty- stream the flotilla passed for five days, without meet- 
ing with any obstruction. At the end of that time, it came to 
the confluence of the Hydaspes and Acesines, the junction of 
irhich rivers is efiected with great noise and violence, the 
iraTes dashing against one another like a troubled ocean. 
On approaching this scene, the mariners were struck with 
fear, the rowers dropped their oars, and the regulators, who 
directed the movements of the crews, for a moment stood 
Aghast Recovering their presence of mind, however, the of> 
ficers directed their men to pull vigorously, in order to give 
die vessels suflicient impetus to clear the wnirlnools by which 
they were surrounded ; and by so doing, all the vessels, ex- 
cept two of the long galleys, which perished by running foul 
of each other, succeeded in passing without irremediable in- 
jury. Soon after this escape from danger, the channel of 
the river growing wider, the velocity decreased, and the fleet 
was steered into a bay on the right bank, where the injured 
vessels were put under repair. 

As the flotilla passed onward, the difierent tribes of Indians 
who dwelt in the vicinity of both sides of the river either sub- 
mitted voluntarily to Alexander, or were reduced to obedience 
by detachments sent against them. The Malli and the Oxy- 
dxacse, however, whose territories lay in his future route, to 
the north and south of the country which now bears the 
name of Mooltan, resolved not to resign their liberty without 
a struggle. But their resolution was vain. Alexander divided 
his army into four divisions, three of which marched at a con- 
siderable distance from each other, in parallel columns, and 
swept all before them ; whilst he himself, at the head of the 
fourth, inarched inland from the river to attack the Malli on 
that side, and to compel the fugitives to flee to the forks of the 
rivers, that they might be intercepted by the other divisions. 
This plan was successful. The Maliians were driven before 
him, like beasts of the field, to the confluence of the Hydraotis 

• 'Ais statement appears true ; for Elphinstone says that the iniindA- 
tion orerflowa four or &ye miles of the low coantry on ite left bank. 
The stxeam, however, vaoea in breadth, as may be seen m the noi^ 
page ITO. 
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find Acefllnea^ which was the rendezvous at which the vmriotrif< 
divtsioEis were again to rtt^unHe. 

A liulo above the confluence of these streamB mood 
eitpiiiiJ of the Mtilli, d en om mated Mooltaun. Alciimder 
bt^eu iaformcd that the inhabitants of the nr'igti bo tiring 
had sought an asylum there, and he resolved to nttnck it. 
fof<v he could reach it, however, the congregfatfd multftod* 
had uhandoned the city, and had drawn un thnir forcts^ ui 
number, it is staid, to 50,000^ on the banks of the Ilydni^peiif 19 
dispute the passage of that river. Eager for bis pn:}\ Alet* ' 
anaer hastened forward to reconnoitre the rnemy ; and ht* m 
sooner saw them draw up to oppose his progress, th:\u bt 
plunged into the river at tno head of his cavalry, Thi^ in- 
dians at first retreated, hut seeing him unsiipporied by }m in- 
fantry, they faced about, and commenced the pontr^t, A\ei- 
ander, however, held I hem at bay till the A<*r»anF, nrcbers, 
and other light armed foot, advanced, which were followed by 
thf: ph;il:fnsr, stumI thu MuiIlisiriH, terror fitrickcn^rctrciiliMl inio a 
neiirhbourinfl: tonihed city. h.^^^ **' 



fhis city, to which History has assigned no name, was <-!!^^*l 

neither the capital of the Malh, nor among the Oxydracans at ^^^ 

Outch, 120 miles below, but about ten geographical miles, ac- ^i^^ 

cording to RenneL above the confluence of the Rauwee, or v^l '^^ 

Hydraotis, and Chunaub, or Acesines, a few miles to the -h^^ 

north of the Rauwee and the ancient capital of the MallL On -^ ^''^^ I 

he morning after the retreat of the Malli into this city, Alex- i^^*^ 

ander gave orders to storm the place. One of the gates was > ^''''^^kic 

soon broken down, and Alexander entered by the breach, ■.^\.^^ 

while Perdiccas entered by the deserted walls, m an opposite x^^\h 

direction. In the mean time, the Indians had retired into the jr^'^^ 

citadel. Alexander gave instant orders for scaling its waUs ; ^^.^"ioo 

and in the height of his impatience, he snatched a ladder from .^ * filed 

one of his soldiers, and ascending it, raised his shield above v^?^^ 

h\a hAiid- to ward off the missiles of the jrarrison. Behind J^y^ 
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' of daitt was diraeled agaimt him. Afexan- 
dier saw; that to remam in his present position, death was cer- 
iaiai, ami leafNO^ into the citadel, he placed his back to the 
majtf. and waiied for his asnikntSL Some of them approached, 
has 1^ alewaeveial, among whom was their genenu, and the 
jiailianif again reaoited to the use of mianles. By this timeu 
Ida tfniee companions in this periloos enterprise nad ranged 
ihcmaelvcs bv his side to fight in hiB defence. Abreas, pieiced 
ia kia laead by an arrow, soon fell at the feet of his leader. A 
wdl-aimad arrow (which was discharged by a bow bent by 
the foot, agalnit whose rapid flight no armour could afibrd 
1 Deit broke thiooffh Alenndei'.eaii.a., aiid peiie. 



tnied into the npper part of his breast His spirit sustained 
kaa Qx a brief period ; bntorerpowered by pain, loss of blood. 
aad difficulty of respiration, be feinted, and sank forward 
apoM his shiekL In this condition, he was protected hy Pen* 
cettas oo one side, who held orer nim the shield of Mmerva, 
aad by L^eonnatos on the other, both being sorely wounded. 
Ai lengith socconr appeared. The Macedonians, by driving 
spikes or pegB into me earthen walls, had climbed up to the 
huf ii rigwn t in great numbers, while others entered by a gate 
which had been fereed open. The catastrophe was feaifuL 
Karitffd by rage and rerenge, the Macedonians fell upon the 
garriaon, and pot the whole, not excepting the women and 
their ?f»^wt*^ to death. 

Tlie wound which Alexander had received was dangerous 
in WM nature He was borne away, on the verge of death, 
apoo a shield, by his disconsolate soldiers, and be continued 
fer aome time in so weak a stale, that his recovery was doubt- 
fed. The rumour of his death, indeed, went forth in the 
camp, and it filled every heart amonf the Macedontans with 
gjHef and constematkm. Imagining themselves placed almost 
at the fiirthest verge of ^this big world" without a leader, 
^ \h9W^ exclaimed they, *^ are we to accomplish our return to 
Greece^ having so many rivers to pass, and to travel through 
m> noany hostile countries, some yet unvanquished, and ready 
10 fight to the last fer their liberty, while others, whom the 
dreaii of Alexander's name, or their admiration of his charac- 
fer akMie have subjected, will break out into new revolt, if un- 
lestiained by his genius and valour V* 

The rumour of Alexander's death was premature. Nol- 
withfltanding, the army persisted, as they were not permitted 
to see him, that all assertions to the contrary were only made 
ibr die purpose of deluding them. At length, having 8omo> 
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wliat recoYered, he was conTcyed to the banks of the Hydi»»- 
olb^ and embarking- on that river, he descended to the camik 
and being an.tions to dissipate the fears of his trc>opa, as sooa 
as he gained the shore he mountGd his horse, on which the 
joyful acclamations and greetings of his soldiers rose on aQ 
sides, and were echoed by the surrounding shores and woodft. 

Alexander recovered. '^ The same Providence/' says Jor- 
tin, " that raised up and conducted Cyrus, preserved the rash 
Macedonian from perishing, till he had overthrown the Per- 
sian empire, 1 call him rashj because he exposed his own 
person loo much ; for his enterprise, though very bold, 
perhaps, neither rash nor rashly conducted, Alexander 
designed and reser^^ed for extraordinary purposes, to assist 
fulfiJling and justifying the prophecies of Daniel'* Ye 
reader, though Alexander, in all his movements, exhihibi 
proofs that the rule of his conduct was ambition, there w 
a Power above that made his ambition subservient to the eter- 
nal counsels of His will It is not by the righteous alone that 
his work is done on earth. Paradoxical as it ma\r appear, 
the ungodly sons of ambition are sometimes made tne instru- 
ments of his wrath, and therefore serve Him ; unknowingly, 
indeed, and undesignedly, as in the case of Alexander, but 
faithfully. He willed the overthrow of the Persian empire 
for its iniquities, which had reached unto the heavens, and 
Alexander accomplished that task to the utmost 

Immediately aner Alexander's recovery, ambassadors from 
the Mallians, with the chiefs of the Oxydracse to the number 
of 150, besides the governors of the cities, and of the provinces, 
arrived in the camp, to sue for peace ; offering, as the price of 
pardon, the submission of the two nations by whom they were 
sent. Their proffers were accepted ; but from the Oxydrac«, 
whose strength was yet unbroken, he exacted 1000 hostages, 
to be selected from their principal men, who were either to be 
Held in durance, or employed in arms, to assist in consuromat- 

inffthesii>^"-'' "- '• :.----.r ----. n, :, 
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nik beinf now ready, Alexander embarked his liAi troopf, 
O^OOO inSmtiy, and 1700 cavalry, and pursued nis course 
bvm the Hydraotis and Acesines, tQl he arrived at the con- 
hience of the latter river with the Indus. Here ha waited 
w Perdiccas, with the division under his command, which 
[enend, who had reduced a tribe called the Abistani to obe- 
tience daring his march, soon arrived. While at this point, 
klexander auo received an embassy from the Onadii, with 
Ifeis of submission, and was joined by several gallejrs and 
nnspoTts which he had ordered to be constructed in the ter- 
itory of the Xanthi.* At this spot, moreover, Alexander 
onnded a town, and ordered the formation of docks and other 
nuidiiie mrorks, it being well calculated for a military and 
laval station. While thus occupied, he received a visit from 
lis fiither-in-law, Qxyartes, to whom he gave the satrapy of 
EVuopamisus, its recent governor, Ter^estes, having become 
lelmqiient. To this province, also, he joined all the country 
^om the felling of the Acesines into the Indus to the sea, in 
nder to g^ratify Ox3^a^rtes, and he joined Python with him in 
MxnmJssion. 

Havings made these arrangements, Alexander gave orders 
br the fleet and the army again to be put in motion. Craterus, 
wkh the main body of the army, and the elephants, were trans- 
wrted from the left to the right bank of the Indus, that they 
night eventually overrun Arachosia and Drangiani, which 
irere sot yet wholly subjected. He himself sailed down tlus 
Indus to a city of the Sogdians, supposed to have been in the 
ricinity of the modern Bukkur,t aoout 100 miles below the 
K>int vrhere the Indus receives Uie Punjnad, or ^ five rivers," 
siiich is the united waters of the Hypluisis, Hydraotis, Ace- 
nies, Hydaspes, and the Sutluj,^ the nve streams of the coun- 
zy of the Punjaub. 

Alexander had received information that the kingdom of 
Ifusicanus, which lay mid-way between the territory of the 
3(^ians, and the point where the Indus branches off to the 
RNith-east and soutn-west, was one of the richest and most 

It M not known whoe the distncls inhahitf>d by thcw tnbe» wen 



t The temtoriee of the Sogdiftne coiieepond to the modem diatrict of 
Ihilukrpoor. 

I Tlie Siitlnj is the most eaalem of the five riven. In the dm of 
tteznnder, it was called the Hysadnis, and it is the Hesodnis of Pliny, 
^ Zandnis of Ptoleiiiy, the Saianra of Airian, and the Shetoodeg of 
ho Aveen Ackbenv. Alexander dkf not adyanoe to this stnam. 

16» 
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populous in India.* This was not to be overlooked. Inc( 
at not receiving homage from Musicanus, he resolved to 
tise him for his contumacy. He had already arrived on 
coasts of the Indian's kingdom before Musicanus was aii 
of his situation. When the truth, however, flashed upon 
mind, he gathered together the most costly articles for prese 
and with these, and all his elephants, he hastened tameet 




Al« 
ander reinstated him in authority; but lest any innovado tyl, 
should be attempted at a future date, a citadel was built in h T!^J^ 
capital, and a garrison stationed therein, to keep the Musical ^ jT^ 
in awe. 3^' 

Adjoining the territories of Musicanus, were those of Oq ^^2?^ 
canus,t who, like his neighbour, had omitted to submit to tj ^ j!*J ^ 
conqueror's power. Alexander marched a^fainst him wi J'^ 
die Agrians, archers, and the few cavalry which accompanii ^^ 
him, resolving not to leave hLn unscathed. Oxycanus vei ,^ J JJ^ 
tured to meet him in the field ; but it was of no avail H [J^^"^ 
resources were not proportioned to his couragre ; whence tw ^. M^ 
of his towns were carried by assault, himself made prisonei^^Pof 
and his whole territorjr fell mto the hands of the conqueror J? ^"^fi^cts 




rajah hacl' removed neither his elephants nor his treasurt ^jj^^ka 
which would confirm the truth of his minister's assuranoel . ^.^] 
that the flight of Sambus was not caused by any hostility 11^^^ 
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liexndei's own person, but by the &Toar which had been 
ihown to Maskanna, who was his avowed eDemy« 

It would appear that Sambus had been induced to act thus 
\f the brahmins, who were, on all occasions, openly or corertly 
kntile to Alexiinder, and who were treated by him with at- 
MHt nndenating severity. That they were now in anns is 
Dertain ; for after having taken possession of Sindomana, he 
■arched against another city, which they had incited to revoh ; 
md this city being reduced, all the brahmins who could be 
brad were put to death for exciting rebellion. The brah- 
■IBS had, doubtless, great influence over the minds of the 
nious rajahs ci In<ua, as they have to this day. Anoch» 
bManee ii this, indeed, occurred before Alexander had re- 
kned from this expedition. Mnsicanns, who had so recently 
■ed to him, advised by them, broke out into rebellion, and 
Mt his power at defiance. Alexander sent Python to encoun- 
ter die refractory rajah, while he himself subdued the cities. 
he success of both vnis rapid and complete Alexander 
bfeOed some of the cities to tne ground, and erected citadels 
k odiers, while Python defeated Musicanus, and led him in 
thains to the camp of the conqueror. Alexander's treatment 
tf his captive reflects no honour on his character. By his 
■ders, Musicanus was crucified before the eyes of his sub- 
fects, tc^iether with many brahmins, who were accused of 
iniff htt advisers. 

Alexander was now approaching the Sindian delta, called 
htialene, from Pbttala, its capital The rajah of this terri- 
hiy at first sought the favour of Alexander, which he ob- 
ned ; but when the conqueror had advanced three daya^ 
fedl toward the Delta, he was informed that the Indian mid 
U, with the greater part of his subjects, into the desert, and 
then he arrived in his territory he found the fields and towns 
llike deserted. Policy taught Alexander to send after them 
b iaduce them to return, which measure was in a great de- 

R successful Many relying on his assurance that they 
1 saSer no injury, but should enjoy their possessions in 
leairity, returned to their homes. In the mean time, He- 
pkestion was directed to build a citadel at Pattala,* to com- 
Meoce the works necessary for a naval establishment, and to 
i% wells in positbns of the circumjacent districts, which 
^ere rendered uninhabitable for want of water, and which, 

* Ar there axv seyenl ddtas in the Lower Indus, there called Mekran, 
fc Pi> »'in appellation, it cannot be aaoertained what partirnlar delta is 
•n f bj Pattaiay or Pattakoe. 
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after some opposition from bands of refractory natives 
accomplished. * 

The conquests that Alexander had before him now, in 
south, did not require the whole of his vast force, and acc\. 
ingly he placed three divisions of the phalanx, and a pmt 
the archers, with all whom sickness, age, or wounds, reodc 
incapable of extreme fatigue, under the command of Cratei, 
who was ordered to ascend the right bank of the Indus, al 
then proceed by Arachosia and Drangiana, to the provini 
of Carmania, wnere Alexander intendeid to join him by 
other routa At the same time, Python, with the Ag 
and horse archers, was despatched up the left bank of , 
Indus, to collect colonists for the newly-erected citiesi, and; 
subdue all who should dare oppose him • after which be 
to return to Pattala. 

A favourite project of Alexander's yet remained unacc* 
plished ; the only project, indeed, by which his renown c 
be increased, that of navigating the Indus to the mouth of 
Euphrates. Notwithstanding, knowing the dangers 
awaited adventurers upon unknown seas, Alexander was £i 
ful of endangering his reputation by undertaking this voyi, 
personally, and he sought for some one among his army 
whom he could commit the conduct of the expedition. ^L 
dignity of leader was offered to many, but all refused, froi 
fear ; till at length, Nearchus, a Cretan, who had become 
naturalized Macedonian, came forward to tender his service 
and he was appointed admiral of the fleet 

The exploration of the two main branches of the Indus i4 *" 
the ocean, Alexander executed in person. He sailetl do^i?^^ 
the western branch first, being supported by Leonnatus xvij^^c^ 
8000 foot and 1000 horse, who marched on the left band o?^^ 
the river. The first day was passed in safety ; but on ^hm 
second, the voyagers encountered dangers incident to 
proverbial inconstancy of the Indus through the Delta, _ 
which were increased by a monsoon storm blowing dtrecL 
up the river. The waves, agitated by the current, r oared 
an ocean, as they do at the present day, and the ships runn i 
foul of each other, several of them were sunk. The dtimao 
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pAed the month of the rirer, when another tlorm com- 
dkd tliem to retire into a hay for sheher. 
While in this hay, Arrian aaya that those ships which Uty 
pon the sand were swept away by the fnry of the tide, while 
lose tbat stock in the mad were set afloat without any diffi- 
pky. This accoont is descriptiye of the bore, or sudden in- 
Bx of the tide, a phenomenon quite common at the mouth 
[the €bmge8,and is known in some European rivers, as the 
prem and the Dordogne. In the mouths of the Indus, the 
Pes rise about nine feet in full moons, and they flow and ebb 
jdi great Tiolence, particuUtrly near the sea, where they 
pod amd abandon the banks with equal and incredible 
plodty* 

Having been informed that there was an island named 
iiQiiia near the river's mouth, with good harbours and fresh 
|tfer. Alexander sent two light vessels to examine it, aod the 
^rt being faTourable, the fleet proceeded thither. While 
fKiOnta, he ofiered sacrifice to the gods, and he repeated 
fe sacrifice on the following day to other gods, on an adja- 
m iriand; in obedience, as he affirmed, to me oracle of Am- 
IHL Passing the mouth of the Indus, moreover, he steered 
Bale aoothward, to propitiate Neptune, the fabulous god of 
le aea, for the success oi the projected voyage of Nearchus. 
I Alexander now sailed back by the ^ eastern*' branch of the 
Idas to PattaJa ; but which of the eastern branches of this 
per was navigated by him, and to what extent he carried his 
aearcbes, is unknown: the situation of Pattala being a 
■ch dispoted pointf 

At lengthy every thing vras ready for the departure of Alex- 
pi^ firom India, deeply injured India ; a country which^ 
bproToked by injuries or insult, he had ravaged, and covered 
idi the bones d its slaughtered inhabitants. So dreadful 
as the scourge of his sword, that at the present day he is 



antbon, ^flawing Cortiiii, make Alexander look upon the 

|b» m €kt ladoe m gomrthmg enpernatmaL This k surely an error ; 

r akboagh he had been aeenstoined to tiddess seas, yet, as Rennet 
..... .— , .. ^ij^iijg, 

rday. 
, seventy- 

jae English miles distant from the sea, while others suppose it was on 
asile of HjdcsalHid, 133 miles above the sea ^ the eooise of the lirer. 
I ifae Ibrsser case, the casteni branch, which JUezander c 



r case, the castem branch, which JUezander desomded, } 
■t now denominaled the Sata; in the latter, thai which beais the names 
rOeonee and Phnrrami, and which at its oittkc expands into aacrtnaiy 
" '^ 1 seven to twdve milei in bnadth. 
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known by tradition, among the natives, as " The great iom,^„. 
and murderer," a title from which humanity recofls with k f J/ 
ings of indignation and horror. I^t^ 

Many of the troops, as recorded before, had been di 
patched, under the command of Craterus, through Araci 
and Drangiana j of the rest, some were to embark in 
fleet, others were to garrison the post on the Lower Indi 
while the remainder were to return, under the command 
Alexander, by land. 

The fleet under the command of Nearchus could not y( 
commence its voyage, the prevailing monsoons being adven 
to its progress. He sailed about the middle of October, b. 
325, with the north-east monsoon ; and it may be mentioi 
that he was the first European who with a fleet navigated 
Indian seas. He sailed from the port of Crocala, the modi 
Coratchie, which is fifty-seven miles north-west of Ti 
and south-east of Cape Monze, and is situated in 24° 5] 
north latitude, and 67^ 16' east longitude: this is the 
seaport in the province of Sinde. 

The route which Alexander marked out for himself wMt^ 
replete with danger. With a vain desire of surpassing sAj' 
miramus and Cyrus, (who, it is said, in crossing^ the de8ei4|J 
of Gedrosia, in their retreat from India, lost aU their forci^ 
with the exception of twenty men in the former instance, 
eight in the latter,) he resolved to pass that way. It was ea; 
in September that he put his army in motion thitherward, 
he directed his course towards the river Arabis, now den( 
inated the Pooralee. Hephsestion was sent forward with 
main body of his army, while he himself turned'aside to 
sea-coast, to direct the excavation of wells for the use of 
fleet under Nearchus. The Arabites, who were a harmk 
and InofiTensive people, fled at the approach of the ai 

The example was followed by the Orites, who occupied 

territories which now bear tne name of Lus, and iorm €m^ 
of the districts of Beloochistan, into which, having crosa^ 
the river Arabis, and a narrow slip of desert, Alexander n-^ 
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appraadi, and thejr bent their necks to lik yoke. 
c uuiMiy WW fJaced ummmh ApoUophaneSy aatrap m Ge* 



, while Leouutos was stationed in their capital 
his armir into the deserts of Ged 
fit way by throogh a part of the province where the heat 



Alrnnder now led his army into the deserts of Gedrosia. 



f Ae climate ^Toared the growth A aromatic plantsi Tlie 
kab bearing mvrrh, and the herb producing imrd, grew on 
may hand ; and as the latter was trodden under foot by the 
■■^ a stream of rich perfume Jasoed from it, delig^iting the 
BBsesL Notwithstandmgy the rood led to desolation ; forci- 
tf reminding die reader of the paths of sin, which are 
b auj i and ddightfbl to the bodily senses, bat which never* 
kdcsB lead to dutroction. As the army of Alexander moved 
■ward, its progress became more wearisome and slow. 

Tie scorching beams of the son above their heads, the arid 
^th beneath their feet reflecting its heat, and the cloods of 
ine dmt which floated aroond, exhausted the courage of the 
■not among them, and created the most tormenting thirst 
iaier vrould, to them, have been the chief blessing in life ; 

t this was only to be obtained in scanty quantities, at wide 
f and at times th^ were compelled to halt where 
I to be Ibund. Even when it was discovered, the 
t calamities followed. Blan^r of the soldiers drank to 
■ek exeeas that death ensued. Still the army moved for* 
and, and as they proceeded, their difficulties sind privations 
■neaaed, adiile their diminwhed strength became less able to 
Moit them. The sand, drifted into hillocks and wave-like 
i^ea, sank beneath their feat like snow, and many of the 
BBUs of harden, unaUe to surmount these obstacles, being ex- 
aued by hunger and thirst, perished. Provisions now be- 
mie acarce, and numbers of horses and mules were killed, 
ad consumed by the soldiersL The loss of the cattle was 
ilowed by that of the carriages, which were abandoned by 
b soldiess, to rid thonselves of the task of dragging than 
bag' By this act, the fete of the sick and wounded was 
ad«d ; they were left to breathe their last sigh in the midst 
f like barren solitude. The same calamity awaited many 
fkee limbs were enfeebled by hunger and thirst : lingering 
dund. they saw their comrades no more. At one time in- 
teL death seemed to hover over the whob army. The 
liadft sweeping violently over the waste had obliterated every 
enre of a track, and the guides declared that they knew not 
4?re they were. There was nothing to be seen but a 
SBodbsB extent of billowy sand, like a auidy ocean, which 
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I contitiiiftlly cliBagini^ Its mppeamcice* aa the liTiwthig^li|| 
mt^pt Cf^er the desert. In ihiB emergewry, AJejtandi-T, mi||3 
%ng that the ioei cauld ncit be far distant oei htt !ei^ tsm 
]fiAtl<l^ hifi lumy tD move in that direction. He liioiidl 
nwde deipfutet by dang»^r, with a band of cavalry, tfFUrfeil on 
word ta rRi'onDoitre th€ couuirv^ and after Iosir^ all bii (bl 
iawCTi except five, by the wa?^ he succeeded in - 
c oasL Wella were i m iniMl iv'itcl v d n ff,* and a eo p i 
wntr^r wa^ procurtfd ; after which the army weiK 
the *hore. They proceeded along the shore for - 
tlm ox pi ml ion of whieh poriod the guides infonutid 
lUfy were now acquninted with the road into the i 
and, accordinglyj tarniBg^ from the sea, Alexander muvM ^ 
wanis the feitile part of GedroeiaT bordering oti Curnuinii 
and after sixty days^ wandering in the desert* he rmeW 
Purftjt the Gedrosian eapitali where the troops haliM Jijr 
pose. 

The amount of the loss among Alexander's trcK>pi 
versing this desert is unknown. Arrian states^ nnd baj 
mony agrees with that of other historianSj that It »ar_ 
the loss of the whole of the former campoigns ; dod ihtifi 
be no doubt tliat it was enonnoua. A pnrt of tbe edni 
which his army had endured was uKcriberl by AJe,tniid^r1o>li 
negligence of Apolbpbanes, satrap of Gedrosia, anil be nm 
consequentlv deposed, and Thoas appointed iq his wmt 
The chief blame, however, according to moal nnctcut ^1 
torians, belonged to Alexander himself, for harlng h^ Ai 
temerity to Imd his army by the way of the d«aii?n^ M 
have his most ardent admirers EJneceeded in tbeatlemf^ ihi] 
have made to exonerate him. No raUonal motive ean bedi 
covered for leading his army across this frighifuJ dmmt M 
itself it was a great error ; and the route htf look In il 
desert heighten^ lis flfi|^rnBry, Had he k€pl close in di 
niinTP innfA^^ f\i' fir'vintiric/ froni it. an nbundsnt STIIimiPil 
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avdiera ny that this was the original denga of Alennderi 
and that he was anxious to keep near the sea coast in order to 
form wells and provide for the subsistence of the fleet under 
Nearchus. This is contradicted by fiicts. It was only for a 
short time that he proceeded alonff the coast, and he only eo- 
deavoured once or twice during that time to furnish supplies 
to the naTal expedition. Nearchus seems to furnish the real 
motives of Alexander for this fotal step. He says, that Alex* 
ander was aware of the perils of the nuirch, but was resolred 
to hrave them : thereby considering his undertaking as cour 
dncire to h» fi^iory ; it ministered, Eowever, only to his shamA 
Truly has it been said, that 

« Haman glonr'f nrmg path 
Is tnusk'd with dMolaliiis woe 
It movoi in fliiiie, it itiilEei in wntfc. 
And dim tlw ^gfat of ift bdow." 

That it mig^t be handed down to posterity that Alexander 
crossed the deserts of Qedrosia, thousands of his army were 
aacrificed in its frightful wilds, and the liyes of the whdb 
were endangered. 

That the statement of the miseries endured by the army of 
Alexander, given by ancient historians, is substantially cor- 
rect, is proved by the description which Pottinger. a modem 
tmveller, gives of the Oedrosian desert ^ I travellecL'' says 
he, ^ twenty miles to-day across a desert of the same aescnp- 
tion as yesterday, and consequently the like impediments op- 
posed me, which were trifling, however, comoared with the 
distress sn&red not only by myself and peopfe, but even the 
camels, from the floating particles of sand ; a phenomenon 
which I am still at a loss to account for. When I first ob- 
served it, the desert seemed, at the distance of half a mile or 
less, to have an elevated and flat surface from six to twelve 
inches higher than the summits of the waves. This vapour 
amieared to recede as we advanced, and once or twice com- 
pletely encircled us, limiting the horizon to a very confined 
space, and conveying a most gloomy and unnatural sensation ' 
to the mind of the beholder : at the same moment we were 
imperceptibly covered with innumerable atoms of small sand, 
which getting into our eyes, mouth, and nostrils, caused ex- 
cessive irritation, attended wWi extreme thirst, that was in- 
creased in no small degree by the intense heat of the sun« 
On questioning my Brahooe guide, he said that this annoy- 
ance was supposed to <Nriginate in the solar beams causing the 

▼OS- nr. 17 
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dust of Oie desert to rise and float tbrowrrh ttie aiT ; and jia^ig^ 
ing from pxpcriencp, I should pronounce this idea to be per- 
fectly cDrrect. ns I can aver that this sandy ocean was visible 
only during the hottest part of the day," 

While Alexander was at Para, intelHgCTice arrired that 
Philip, satrap of the terrttory to the west of the Indus^ was 
sbin in a mutiny of the Greek mercenari«3j bin that the mnil- 
iieers were chastised by the gtiards of the deceased. Tax ilea 
and Etidemus, a Greefcj were appwimed by letter to hold the 
vacant government in conjunction till another satrap should 
be appointed. 

Alter the strength of the soldiers had he^n recraited, and 
HUpplies procured, Alexander a^in put his army in motion, 
lie was met, on the frontiers of Carmania, by the for**e which 
Crate rus had led from the Indus through Arachoshv and 
Drangiana, This general brought with hira as prison tr, 
Ordonea, a Persia n^ who had excited revolt in the central pro- 
vinces. He was met also by Stasanor, satrap of Aria, and 
Pkarasmcnes, son of Pharadaphemcs, satrap of Parthia and 
Hyrcania, with a large number of camels and beasts of bur- 
den, which were an acceptable present. 

Yengeance now overtook the ^iJty. As Alexander was 
passing through Carman ia, he was joined by some troops which 
had been stationed in Media^ and which were led by Olean- 
der, Sitnlces, and Hericon, the murderers of Partnenio, 
They had scarcely arrived, when the Medes and the Greek 
troops united in accusing their leaders of violating the sanc- 
tity of temples and tombs by plundering them, and also of 
ha rass i n g the n ati v es by a cts of exto rtion a ad c rue Ity , C lea n- 
der and Sitacles were found guilty, and executed, H eric on e^ 
eaped, the charge not being fully proved ; but he w^as shortly 
after impeachecf by the Susians, for despoiling one of their 
temples, and beinf^ convicted, was put to death. 

This circumstance in ancient history enforces the proverb- 
ial remark, "that friendship must be preserved with good 
deeds." It was at the instigation of Alexander himself ihal 
these three men assassinated the aged Parmenio^ and yet no 
sooner was a plausible charge brought against them than he 

r.onsiDTJftf? thftm nvp.r tn Hpatb tvitbnnt rrrkmnnnrttnTi *T»k*%e»«. 
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tnd dmnkenness, imitatiTe of the return of Dionyrins, the 
Bacchos of mjrthology, from the conquest of India. Arrian, 
however, states that these excesses are not alluded to by 
Ptolemy, Aristobulus, and others ; and that Alexander mere- 
h sacrificed to the gods in thankfulness for his victories in 
India, and the preservation of his army in the desert, and that 
the religions ceremonies were succeeded by gymnastic exer* 
cises and theatrical representations. Which of these state- 
ments is correct cannot be ascertained ; but it is evident from 
both that Alexander rejoiced over the wide desolations he had 
spread in India. In either case, by his conduct, he sported 
with the blood, and groans, and tears, and death, of millions 
of the human kind. 

** When the soog 
Of dear-bongbt jov, with many a triomph sweQ'd, 
Salutes the victors ear, and soothes his pnde, 
How is the mtefiil harmony profiui'd 
l/Viih the sad dissonance of vii^ins' cries, 
Who mourn their brothers slain! — of matrons hoar 
Who clasp their withered hands, and fondly ask, 
With iteration shrill, their slaughtered sons! 
How is the laurel's verdure stam'd with blood, 
Ajid soil'd with widows' tears !" — ^H. Morb. 

It is a fallacious and mischievous, thous^h very common 
idea, to attach glory to deeds of blood and slaughter. 

The conquests of Alexander in India, it may be observed, 
do not deserve the credit generally attached to them by hia- 
torians. In the Punjaub, a region unequal to England in 
extent, there were no less than seven independent nations, 
and along the lower course of the Indus many mora Amon^ 
these nations there was little or no concert ; each, indeed, acted 
separately, except the Malli, Catheri, and Oxydracae, who 
leagued together for their mutual defence. As this division 
of states &cilitated the career of the Macedonian conquests, so 
it has oriven them celebrity. In modem times, however, the 
conquest of the Punjaub, and aU the country bordering on 
the Indus and its tributary streams, would not be considered 
very wonderful with such an army as Alexander possessed. 
Hail the several petty states united together in common de- 
fence against the invader, it is plain, from the desperate resis- 
tance which Porus made single-handed, that he would have 
been retarded, if not defeated, in his project According to 
Plutarch, it was the valour of the Indians which induced the 
Macedonians to thwart the future designs of Alexander. He 
says, that as soon as they heard there was a great desert to be 
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ero88ed ere they arriyed at the Ganges, or Jmnnah, and that 
all the tribes eastward of that river were confederated for their 
mutual defence, and that their united number, amounting to 
200,000 foot, and 80,000 horse, 8000 war chariota, and 600 
elephants, were waiting for their advance, they were seized 
witn a panic, which aU the eloquence of their adventurous 
leader could not remove ; neither threats nor caresses could 

Sevail on them to move a step further, thinking it better that 
eir bones should lie in Greece than be left to bleach on the 
hot sands of India. It was the division, therefore, of the 
states in North-western India, that was mainly conducive to 
Alexander's ready conquests over those states : had they been 
faithful to each other, it is probable that they might have re- 
tained their liberty. 

During Alexander's march Jthrough Carmania, he was 
joined by Nearchus, his admirsd, and four of his comrades. 
Nearcbus had performed the object of his expedition, encoun- 
tering of necessity many difficulties and dangers. So wretched 
inde^, was the appearance of himself and comrades, that 
Alexander conceived the rest had perished. Taking the ad- 
miral aside, he shed tears, and requested to know the parti- 
ticulars of the catastrophe. When, however, he leamecf that 
his fears were ill founded, he was glad, and oflfered sacrifices 
to Jupiter, the preserver ; Apollo, the averter of evil ; Hercu- 
les, Neptune, and, in a general manner, to all the maritime 
deities for the preservation of the fleet The procession was 
led by Nearchus, on whom the army scatterwl fbwers, and 
the scene was closed by games and theatrical representations. 
Ailer this Nearchus was sent back to the fleet at Hannoziai 
to conduct it to Susa. 

Neardius, as related before, sailed on his vojrage early in 
October b. c. 325. He first steered for the bay on which now 
stands the town of Kurachee, the port of Tatta. Thence he 
proceeded to a haven denominatea the haven of Alexander, 
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ngioo oft]ielc]idr|^haffi,or&h-€aten^ After stajringf ibor 
days in the Tomenis, Neaichua resumed his voyafle, and 
came to the island of Garnina. The next point at T^ich he 
touched was Mosama, which was sitoated near the cape now 
called Posoiee, and where he met with a skilfal Qedrosian 
pilot named Hydraces, who was a great acquisition to hu 
fleet Nearchns voyaged from Mosama to Bama, about 
serenty-fiFe miles distant Thence he mored to Kyiza, in 
doing which, he was in great danger from the enormous 
firiies that resoited to the GMrosian coast at this season. The 
fleet now came to Begeia, prohaUv the western promontory 
of the ptresent bay of Gattur. Thence Nearchns sailed to 
Badis, now called Cape Jack. At this time, the mariners 
were anflering so severely from dearth, that Nearchns was 
oUiged to prohibit them from leaving the vessels, lest they 
ahoold deseit him, and endeavour to jom Alexander by land: 
at Ganasida, indeed, they were under the necessity of ieeding 
on the tender heads of palm trees. From Badis, having 
steered about fifty miles &Tther, they approached the entrance 
of the Persian gulf, and proceeding onwards, in two days 
they reached the port of Harmozia, on the river Anamis, 
whence Nearchns journeyed by land to meet Alexander. 
On his return, it would appear that Nearchus sailed up one 
of the branches of the Karoon (probably that denominated the 
Jerahee) to Susa, where he was again to join the monarcL 

lUBXAin>Ea'8 LAST TIUlISACnONS. 

After the abandonment of India, says Heeren, the whole 
drcait of Alexander's conquests was precisely that of the for- 
mer Persian empire ; his utter projects were probably directed 
against Arabia alone. However easy it had been to make 
these conauests, it was a more difficult task to retain them : 
for Macedonia, exhausted by continual levies of men, coula 
not furnish efficient garrisons. Alexander removed this diffi- 
culty by protecting the conquered from oppression : by show- 
ing respect to tl^ir religion; by leaving the civil govern- 
ment in the hands of the native rulers who had hitherto pos- 
sessed It ; and by confiding to Macedonians the command 
only of the garrisons left in the chief places, and in the newly 
established colonies. To alter as litOe as possible in the in- 
ternal organization of the countries he conquered, was his 
fondamental principle. 

Alexander having heard that great disorder had been comr 
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mittad in Persia during hjs absence, placed the principal part 
of the army, the elephants and the ba^gag^e, under Heph^s- 
tion, with orders to proceed westward towards Susa, whiJe he 
himself, ivith the Companion cavalry, some Ught mfantry 
and a division of archers, directed his course northward to 
Pasagard^. At this city, in the centre of the royal gardens 
stood the tomb of Cyrua the Great [See the History of the 
Persians] Alexander was indignant to find that, during bis 
absence, the tomb of this truly great monarch had b<?en vio* 
lated. Every thing had been carried away but the golden 
couch and colHn, and the body had been badly tr^ted. To 
repair this injury, was his first care. Aristobulus \v^ or- 
dered to restore tne tomb to its pristine state, and to close the 
doorway with masonry, and seal it with the royal signet. 
The auention of Alexander was next directed to discover and 
punish the guilty, and the magians who had the guardian- 
ship of the tomb were put to the torture, in order to gain in- 
formation. The firmness of the magians, hovvever, or their 
want of knowledge on the subject, baffled their tormenters, 
and they were set at liberty. It is not hkely, indeed, that 
they, or any respectable natives of Persia^ were guilty of this 
gross outrage upon the memory of a monarch who founded 
the Persian greatness j whence the statement of Straho that 
the act was committed by robbers, seems to be correct : the 
only blame attached to the magians was their negligence. 

While at Pasagardje, Atropates, the Median satrap, con- 
ducted Baryaxes in chains to Alexander This man en- 
couraged by Alexander's absence, had usurped the royal tiam 
and the title of the king of the Medes and Persians, and had 
been captured by Atropates, with several of his supporters, 
the whole of whom were ordered to be immediately executed 

Alexander next led hiis troops to Persepolis. 6n viewing 
the havoc which he had made there in a fit of drunkenness, 
as related in the History of the Perfiians, [see page li,] it is 
said that deep feelings of compunction was excited ia bis 
breast, and that he expressed remorse for the deed. This 
was natural, for he had now become rimstcr of the country to 
which these noble works did hnnonr. and >ip mln-l^i^ »%.*«^ -„ 
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On the arrival of Alexander at Penepolia, ha waa called 
upoo aeain to ioflkt chaatiaeineiit upon an eminent aubject 
While ne waa in India, Phraaaortea, who was aatrap of Penis, 
died, and the vacant office waa a—iifiy^ by Orxines, without 
a warrant for the act This had not been resented by the 
monarch; and it is probable that if his conduct had been 
loyal and just, he would have been confirmed in his office. 
Orxines, however, was accused by his countrymen of many 
enormous crimes, and being unable to repel their charges, 
he was crucified. The satrapy of Persis was given to Peu- 
ceatas, who had saved the life of Alexander in the ibit of the 
Mallians. 

Although Alexander had treated the brahmins of India, in 
general, in the most cruel manner, for their opposition to his 
ambition, he could not avoid admiring their philosophical 
qurit and powers of endurance. Dr. Hales relates an in- 
stance of this. He says that the conqueror once took ten who 
were reputed the wisest and ablest of this class, and had done 
him great mischief^ by fomenting revolts. To make trial of 
dieir skill, he proposed to them the hardest questions, declar- 
ing that the man who answered worst should be executed 
first, and the rest in order ; and he appointed the eldest to be 
judge. 

He asked the first, << Which were most numerous, the liv- 
ing or the dead T' He answered, ^ The living ; for the dead 
no longer exist"* 

The second, ^ Whether the earth or die sea produced the 
krgeat animals f ' He answered, " The earth ; for the sea is 
part of it :" which answer is paradoxical, for the sea animals 
are the largest 

The third, ^ Which was the craftiest of all animals?" 
^ That," he replied, " with which man is jet unacquainted ;" 
meaning, probably, man hlmselt Scripture says, ^ The 
heart is deceitful above all things — ^who can know it?" Jer. 
xviL9. 

The fourth, " Why he persuaded Sabbas to revoh ?" ^< Be- 
cause," he refined, " I wished him either to lire or die with 
honour." 

The fifth, << Which do you think oldest, the day or the 
night?" He answered, " The day, by one day." Alexan- 
der appearing surprised at this solution, the philosopher told 

• Aeeordmz to Stnbo, the Inditn brahmiiw hold th« piaent ^aim of 
life an coibryo only; bat death a biith onto the veal life, and tfaa banf 
fife to thoae who aeek wiidom. 
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-, htre alMtnne aofwers." Its 

dMt dBi i^fkflmd nkmnce to ''a day of Brahma," 
lir, wkiek m dttir C Bi gm aU cal philosophy contaiDed 
m 1000 amJU fmgm§j wad a amA* jfK^o^ 4,320,000 

Thewbak^ * Wliat were the bett meaDS for a man to make 
Jiaadf lovvd." He Wfikd^ <<If poaie a i c d of great power, 
4e Ml iMke yomelf feared." 

The m. iiih, **>How BMy a man become a god?" ''By 
iomg " he leplied, * what u impoarible lor man to do." This 
mhr inely expoeed the ioipioaa pretonnons of Alexander. 

llieeie^ ''Which kftrongeit, life or death?" ''Life,'' 
via the reply; "hecaoae it heaia ao many erila." 

The Bm^^anr long kit good for a man to lire?" "So 
hmg." rniied the phi]aao|iher, "aa he doee not prefer death 
to hdtf' menkj wHiiiialing foititiide and resignation to thek 



Tmtauf to Ae jnd^ Alexander oidered him to give len- 
_jet. *& ray opinion," aaid the aa^fCL "they have idl an- 
atrered one wtme than another." " If tnis is thy judgment," 
aud Alexander, "dioa Aak die first" "Not so," replied 
dto sage, ^unless yon choose to break yoar word ; for yoa 
deckied die man that answered worst should suffer first" 



Pleased with Aeir replies, the monarch loaded these brah- 
mins with preaeota, and dismiawd them, seeking to conciliate 
them by kmdneas. 

Nor was this die only occasion on which Alexander 
riiotred kindness to the brahmins. At Taxila, he was de- 
airons of prerailing upon one of them to form a part of hit 
train ; but Dandarris, the senior brahmin^ sternlj refused to 
follow him himself or to permit any of his disciples ; at the 
same time pooring contempt npon the idea of Alexander 
being the son of a deitj^ and reprobatinfi^ his senseless lost of 
conquest But diough Dandams refused to follow Alexander, 
anotner brahmin, of the name of Calanus, was prevailed upon 
to accompany him This it is that called forth the fore|;omg 
remarks* OEdanus, who was serenty-three years of a^ 
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111 I », hit reqaeflt was gnotai. Plokmy. ton of LagHf, 
«as oidered to saperintend the erectkm of me piku and the 
vhole of the Macedonian fi>ice was diawn out, under anns, 
in honour of the philosoiiher. Ererythingbemg ready. Ga- 
huras was carried to the spot, and amid the somid Qi the 
tmmpdayand the blast of the darions,and the din of the mill- 
tilflde, he la J in the midst of the flamei withont a motion or 
a groan, till he ceased to breathe. 

Diodoros informs as that the Blacedonians differed in 
opinion respecting this action. Some condemned it, as the 
action of fanatJcism ; others imagined it proceeded from nun 
giory; while others applanded the heroism which had en- 
ahled Cdanns to trimnph orer death. Caianiis was neither 
fmatic, vain-glorioas, nor heroic. Instmcted bj the Tain 
philosc^rf^ of his sect, he was sincero in his desire to eacane 
lirom die ills of life, imagining that no after calamities woiud 
ofcftake him— diat he wodd, indeed, by this seif-saorifice^ 
dimias his soul to happinesi in another world. This is one 
of the BMMt htad machmations that the evil one has pracciaed 
iqioadiesonsof men. Oncepaswd theboondariesofdeathi 
and he is then sore of his Tolariea. 

Vem-dnpt umj 3eA the tmf that hides the booei^ 
Bat tens tigidLf grief ne'er (km within^— Oowpss. 

It is an awfbl thing to nidi thos madly into the presence 
tii<mr Maker and Jndge. And yet not among the mhmins 
of India only do mankind thus onwisely act Daily is it told 
anioog pnMsing Christiaiis, that some poor shiner has gone 
with his life in bis hand belore the jadgment-seat of God. 
Neglecting the sobltme philosophy of the Bible, that akme 
teaches xm rn^^f^ troth, and bids us to wait all oor appointed 
days till oor change come, some little cross in life, which it is 
oar doty to bear, and which nature itself would soon throw 
cff, makes life a harden, and death is preferred with all ks 
awfal consequences. The cords of life are severed in twmn, 
and die soal of the sinner lannches out into a dread etmiity, 
unprepared, and lost to hope and heaTon. 

Wide spread as Alexandei's conqnests were, his ambition 
w» yet more boundless ; nor had he learned yet to curb the 
mrmj pamm. While at I^rsepohs, he meditated schemes 
sf teoreadyentnre; some of them more daring and gigantic 
A— tlKjae he had already executed. Accordmg to ancient 
nothon, his dcngns, as now onfolded, were die expkmrtion of 
*a moolhs of the Euphntes and the Tigris, and the diora of 
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the PeTBuin Gulf; the circumnavigTiiion of tho Aralian and 
African coasts'; the subjugation of Africa j the reduction of 
Cart huge ; the navigation of the Euxine Bea, in order to ron- 

Sucr tlie Scythians ; and the prostration of the Roman power, 
len in its nifancy- But tho designs he formed werebreugbi 
!a to nought ; a pfirt only of his first project being carried into 

I ©tfect. Bounds were set to the limit of his power, and it wai 

I in vain for him to attempt to pass those bounds. 

^ ' Alexander at length commenced his march to Susa. Whca 

•' i he reach td t h e h ridge o ?er t h e Ka ro on , the mod e rn Pasi-Tigris, 

he was gratified at finding Nearchus with his fleet waiting 
for him. The troops disembarked^ end they proceeded to^ 
' I ther to Susa. On his arrival there, the Susians accused Abu- 

' lites, the soirap, and his son Oxathrea, of spoliation and tyran- 

(\ ny, and being convicted, they were sentenced to die. Harpa- 

\ lus also, satrap of Babylonioj who had been the friend of Alex- 

ander in his youth, having wasted tho troasures of Babylonia 
io profligacy and riot, fled for fear, on his approach, taking 
■; with him 5000 talents, about l,i)00,0O0/. sterling, and fKKJtJ 

well armed and disciplined soldiers, who sold their serricei to 
him- tiarpalus first took refuge in the promontory of Tsena- 
Tus, now cape Mala pan, after which he went to Athens, in 
hopes of raismg a revolt there. It is said that Hatpalus bribed 
the popular orators larpely to forward his view s, and that De- 
mosthenes yielded to the influence of the traitor's gold, for 
whichhewasaAerwardsbnnishcd. Noiwiilistandjng,he wai 
i disappointed in his hopes, and he returned to Teenarua, and 

A led his troops to Cretp, where he was slain by Tbimbron^one 

H of his associates. These frequent rebellions and delimiu^n- 

S cies had the eflect of making Alexander suspicious and ^ 

m vere : thus a worm vpas at the root of his enjoyments. 

^ One distinguishing feature of Alexander's line of palicyi 

after his return to Peraia^ was the amalgamation of the Per- 
aians and Grecians. In order to effect this object, he brought 
about the marriage of eighty of his princij>nl oflicers withPo 
sian and iVIcdian females of rank, who were all married oft 
one day^ and to each of the brides he gave a liberal dower* 
Ho also ordered a register to be made of all the Greek soldiei* 
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Sladn, eldest daughter of Darins ; and Ariatolmhit affinna 
that he likewise took to wife Parysatis, the joangest daugh- 
ter oi Ochus. By this step Alexander might hope to be looked 
upon as the lawful sovereign of Persia. These marriages 
were celebrated according to the Persian ceremony, and with 
orieatal magnificence^ 

Plutarch, seizing the spirit of these regulations, thns aiXMK 
trophizes Xerxes for the folly of uniting Asia and Europe oy a 
loidge of boata ^^O foolish barbarian, in vain didst thou laboor 
abundantly about the Hellespontine bridge I It is thus that in- 
telligent longs unite Europe to Asia ; not by timbers, nor by 
cords, nor by inanimate and insensible bands, but by unitin^^ 
both races in lawful lore, sober wedlock, and intercommuni- 
lies of children." It was doubtless a wise political measure, 
toiding to the preservation of his crown, and peace in his do* 
minions for the time being. 

The munificence which Alexander displayed ontheoccaskm 
of the marriage of himself and his officers was eclipsed soon 
after by another act of generosity. Like most of their bre- 
thren m arms, the Macedonian soldiers were a thriftless race, 
and though they had plundered both Persians and Indians 
<^a vast amomit, they had spent their ill-gotten treasures, and 
were now universally compelled to resort to the usurer, and 
Co rely upon future plunder to discharge their engagements. 
Alexander knew this, and thinking to secure their gratitude 
and auction, it is said that he distributed among them no less 
than 20,000 talents, or above 4,000,000/. sterlinjr. On such 
BB had distinguish^ themselves he bestowed gi&, in propor- 
tion to their rank and services, and he awarded crowns of 
gold to Peucestas, Leonnatus, Nearchus, Onesicritus, and He- 
phsstion. 

Friendship is not sincere when cemented by gold only. 
The mutual good understanding which the largesses of Alex- 
ander had created between hiii^lf and his soldiers was but 
of momentary duration. The 30,000 youths, whom, previous 
to his Indian expedition he had selected fromtbe north-eastern 
provinces, were grown up to manhood, and he now directed 
them to be brought to Susa. On their arrival, they were re- 
viewed by Alexander, and being pleased with their high state 
c^ discipline and fine appearance, he gave them the name of 
Epigoni, or successors. At the same time Alexander adopted 
the MeduEm dress. This gave offence to the Macedonians. 
They saw that it was the design of Alexander to replace them 
by Persians, and recollecting, also, that the Companion cavalry 
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recnuled ffom th« Bactrmn^ Sogdmn, Fnrthiaiip i 
thff AOilli'fUt aad eemral proviDees, and that ibi* fifth divk 
lif il WW comfrapod chiefly d t'cri^iaDa, ctiid vv holly oiGc« 
kf Pirmn noUeSj tlii<y aroki; aut into long ftiid deep a\ 
WHT^ which «nd€d in revolt. 

li halt bocn rc^^ordt^d, that on<j of the dtsigtm of AI^xbd 
miiir ih^ tinrignliou iif the P^rBtan Gulf. A port of ill it j 
jeci h« L*iv4' reiolved lo ajtecutw, and accordni^ly, plncing 
mniii Ihjtiy of the army iindi^r He|»bjEttJon^ whom he c< 
mandi^d lo innrch townrds Ecbatann^ hits norihem camtnly 
hitnielf marched from Susa^ and embGiked on the Pii3i-TSfi 
Before be reached the mouth of that river, he divided hm m 
despatching the heavy vewels iuto the Shat^l-Arabs ihtm 
the canal of Hafar, while he deieeiided to ihe ^nlf with 
light shipi, and expbred the deha of the Tigris and Etipt 
tes^ and then ascended the Shat^-Arab to ifi^ spot wfa 
Hephsition was eacamped. Afl^^r the ju action of ki» fim 
Alejcander proceeded up the Tigris^ aitd ofier poiaing^ ten 
dyktM* now called bun da, which rc^rded hn m<>gftmf 
ca]ii<3 to Opis, a large and populous city <»n the PhjiYeii% ii 
its coftflaenc^ with the Tigria 

It ts'afl at Opis thnt the smouldeTfng di^oMeni of i 
huTst forth. When the monari^h arriv«4 U 
iim season for celebrating the Ma^etlonitin Olyo _ 
the feitival was directed to be pnK:laiined. The couf 
events seemed to mo smooth) y, when it waa puhUciy afiDeuiK 
that all Grecian exiles, save nmrderem and tobberi of ti 

Stea, might return to their homes. At Ih^ lomti time, AJes 
er call^ the whole of the Greeks togtiliofj and informed ifa 

♦ lUuwoh^ a German nnfaralkl. wht> dtween'lrd ti^*- Jvu|i!iiiM« j 
1574, thflfi B|M^a t>f thpse tlyk*?* i " t>ur mJuUT wna much tfoittit*<J 
^ttuse the river was oft^n ^Itiipperl ujj nt th*^ intU-a wjih pr-nt tU>atm i 
made the river swell ; for thflw wm il gwttt namW of Uj^jb Ba4 I 
wster eiij^ne* an whoelis, umI thenc uloacs w*** fnic! 1^ IiMul the «tim 
ibem, to makv^ thtiii work, for it o^m hBivpni^c} tkat iwcj at' lliinii ^ 
ttotio ItJgcthpr. whi{:h took up so miit'li of Uuf nvfif Ltiat wo ha* J hm 
TOitm I* pass hj them in ihe oJiyic of tbo strwuiw wherefisws ht ^ 
forced la nAV(< ercat e-ai« to find the right vf%f whfm ha mii{(tii pwun 
out diugt^r. The reason if hj thcfin wutur wIh^i^n iu« Ai> omcli m \i>i 
I thu river doth not overflow. lu i^ T^ile, to wtSgS thd jitQiu 
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dnt he designed to diflcharge all whom age or infirmity ren« 
dered unfit for service, or who were tired of bmring arms, 
that they also might return home. Those who wished to re- 
main were promised sach rewards as would make their bre- 
them at home envious, and desirous of joining their ranks. 
This was intended to please the Macedonian army ; but it had 
the cmicrary efiect Looking upon it as a wanton insult, 
tenns of anger, reproach, and contumely were heard on every 
hand. Some taunted Alexander with tne adoption of the Per* 
sian dress and manners; others with arming the Persian 
youth in the Grecian fashion, and his admission of barbarians 
mto the cavalry ; while others, more bold than the rest, told 
him, that his fether Ammon and himself might henceforth 
snljugate the world by themselves. 

it would not appear that Alexander was wholly unprepared 
for this ill feeling among his soldiers ; for in the midst of the 
tumult he leaped from his seat, and followed by his cuards 
and chief ofikers, rushed into the crowd, and seizing thirteen 
of the principal mutineers, he ordered them to be immediately 
executed. This resolute movement and measure awed the 
clamorous multitude into silence, and before they had recovered 
their surprise, Alexander ascended the tribunal, whence he 
uttered the following vindication of his conduct, as related by 
Arrian. 

<< It is not to restrain your impatience to return to your na- 
tive home, Macedonians, that I address you. Tou have my 
consent to go where you please. I only wish to remind you 
what you once vere, and what you now are. 

^ Duty directs me to commence my speech with my father 
Philip. When he ascended the throne of Macedonia, he 
found you a vagrant people, clad in sheep skins, and feeding 
your scanty flocks on the mountains, to retain possession of 
which you contended, often in vain, with the Illyrians, Tri- 
ballians, and Thracians. Philip led you from the mountains 
to the plains ; arrayed you in coats of cloth ; accustomed you 
to discipline ; taught you to rely for safety on your own courage, 
rather than on your fastnesses ; collected you in cities, and 
adorned you with laws and morals ; and raised you to be mas- 
ters of those barbarians, by whoinyourselves and goods were 
ofttimes led and carried away. To Macedonia he added a 
large part of Thrace, and he gave fecilities to commerce by 
subdumg the maritime towns, and enabled you to work the 
mines in security. By his prowess^ you obtained the ascen- 
dency over the ThessaliaBS, before whom you once fied af> 

▼OL nr. 18 
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frighted* For you, he btimbled the Phocians, and hy tl 
opened a broad avenue into Cf reace^ instead of a narrovr 
diifieult pass through which you were accustomed \o el 
The Thebatia and AtheniarjSj who were always ploilJi; 
agriinst Macedonia , were by our united etTorts overcome 
Cheeronca ; so that iostead of being vassals to die former^ mi 
pnymy tribute to tH<^ latter, tbpy derivf^d their sccumy fruj]|( 
our hands. Passing into Pelopoanesus, he regulated affiun 
there also, and was declared generalissimo of all the rest of 
Greece in the expedition against Persia ; a glory that reflects 
equal honour on the Macedonians with himself. Such were 
the benefits conferred on you by my father : they were great, 
considered in themselves, but trifling compared with what I 
have done for you. 

" When I placed the crown upon my head, all that I pos- 
sessed was a few gold and silver cups, and sixty talents in the 
treasury ; while I was burdened with a debt, contracted by my 
father, of 500 talents. I borrowed 800 more ; and by the aid 
of that sum, I led you from a country that could not well 
maintain yourselves, accomplished the passage of the Helles- 
pont, and that, notwithstanding the Persians were masters at 
sea. By my cavalry I defeated the satraps of Darius, and 
added to your empire all Ionia, iEtolia, both Phrygias, and Ly- 
dia. I took Miletus by storm, and you reap the fruits of all 
the provinces which then submitted. The revenues of Egypt, 
and Gyrene, which I acquired without striking a blow, were 
yours. Coelo-Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia are yours. 
Yours also are Babylon, Susa, and Bactria. The opulence 
of Lydia, the treasures of Persia, the goods of India are yours. 
You have become satraps, generals, and ofiicers of every de- 
gree. After all my toils, what have I reserved for myself ex- 
cept this purple robe and tiara ? I possess nothing beyond 
AU my treasures are yours, kept for your use ; for I have no 
motive to keep them for myself I feed on the same fare with 
vniirsRlvftS! I take the same sleen. Mv fare. inde«^. is tiai 
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hare stmck me to the earth. Tet for your emolument and 
glory I have led you through every land, and over seas, 
monnlains, rivers, plains, and deserts. 

^ I have united you in the same hands of wedlock as my- 
self, and your children will he kinsmen to my children. 
Wkhout asking how your debts were cono^cted, I dis- 
charged than, though your pay has been liberal without 
precelent, and your plunder immense. On many of you I 
have bestowed crowns of gold, lasting monuments of your 
vaJour and my esteem; and those who fell in battle have 
been hcmoured with tombs on the field, and brazen statues at 
home ; while their parents are had in honour, and are ex- 
empted from all public service and imposts. 

^ And now, such of you as are unfit for war, I intended to 
dismiss you, so as to be objects of envy at home ; but since 
Toa all wish to depart, go 1 And when you have arrived at 
home, tell that your king Alexander, who conquered the 
Persians, Modes, Bactrians, and Sacze; who overthrew the 
Uxians, Arachosians, and Drangians ; who acquired Parthia, 
Hjrrcania, Chorasmia, to the shores of the Caspian; who 
surmounted the Caucasus and Caspian gates, and passed the 
Oxtts and Tanais, and the river Indus, passed by none before 
but Bacchus; and after crossing the Hydaspes, and Acesines, 
and Hydraotes, would have led yon over the H3rphasiB had 
not your hearts failed you ; who navigated through both the 
moitfhs of the Indus to the ocean ; who crossed the desert of 
Gedrosia, which none ever passed with an army before, ac- 
quiring Carmania in the way: — tell your countrymen, I say, 
that after he had done all this, and after his fieet had sailed 
round from India to Persia, and you had arrived at Susa in 
triumph, 3'ou deserted him, and turned him over to the care 
of vanquished barbarians. This tale will perhaps gain you 
giory among men, and favour with the gods. Depart 1" 

Descending from the tribunal, Alexander took his way to 
the palace, attended by his friends and body guards. For 
two daySy he shut himself up from society, expecting in the 
mean time that the Macedonians would make some overtures 
for a reconciliation. Still, though mute astonishment had seized 
upon them through his resolute conduct and harangue, they 
gave no signs of pacific intentions. On the third day, there- 
fore, Alexander proceeded to form an army from among his 
sew subjects. This army was constituted on the model of 
the Grecian. It had its Agema, Hypaspists, and Companion 
io&otry and cavalry ] the foot compmy was called the Argy- 
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raspides, and the horse company, the king's guard. Tbt 
pride of the Macedonians was now appealed to, and it had 
the desired effect Their courage vanished, and their grief 
was unbounded. Hurrying to the palace, they piled thenr 
arms before it, in token of submission, protesting- their re> 
pentance and willingness to give up those who had led them 
astray, and declaring that they would remain on the spot till 
their pardon was sealed. When Alexander was informed 
of this, he came ou^ to meet them, and seeing their dejectioo, 
and hearing their lamentations, he wept with them. He then 
received them into full favour again, and dismissed them, shout- 
ingand singing paeans as they returned to the camp. 

I'he conduct of Alexander, on this occasion, shows how well 
he understood the art of governing^ the passions of his soldiersL 
It was his skill in this art, indeed, that enabled him to make 
the proud boasts with which his speech teems. He knew that 
they were instruments in his hands, willing and able to aid 
him in his lust of conquest, and that he hkd only occasion 
to appeal to their pride of eminence in feats of arms, in order 
to make them subservient to his pleasure. No other leader 
could be found of such consummate abilities, otherwise it is 
probable that the Macedonians might have ranged themselves, 
during this outbreak, under his iMinners, to commit fresh rav- 
ages upon their brethren of the human race. Alexander 
and his Macedonian forces seem alike to have been formed 
for each other. Both were actuated by the same fierce desire 
for plunder and conquest 

~ The reconciliation of Alexander and the Macedonian troops 
was celebrated by offerings to the gods, and a public banquet 
It is said that 9000 Grecians and Persians partook of the fes- 
tal cheer. Next to Alexander were the chief Macedonians, 
the chief Persians were next, and the rest of the guests were 
seated according to their rank and country. At the feast, 
harmony prevailed, and the Grecian augurs and Persian 
magi prayed for the lasting prosperity and union of the two 
nations. ^ 

Notwithstanding this reconciliation had been effected, the 
plan of disbanding the veterans was persisted in. About 
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Alriai a dfr now &ected hie maich towardt Brh a lina In 
fpe dajs he reached fifamlM— ^ and in three days more he 
came to CelonJB, which was inhahited hj the descendants of 
a ffaw'tian oolomr, and which appears to have been sitnated 
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DC games and theatrical roiresentations swcceeded| 
l|oyrei|g;nedthroaghoiittheQrecBnannj. Intfaemidst 
t rqoictngs, however, a severe shock was given to the 
h's faelinss by the sodden death of H^testion, who 
ilo have ttOen a victim to his escesseSL Thegnrfof 
' X was ezcesRve on this occasion; and if ancient 
I eoold be implidthr credited, his afiection gave rise 
insane actions. One, however, as record^ by Ar- 
sian, appears to have been tnie. He wrote to Cleomenes, 
^ npacjoos governor of the eastern division of £gl[pt, di- 
racdng that a temfde should be erected to HqAantion in 
Alffiaindria, and another in the island of Pharos, and tibat all 
le^ writiii0 should be i n scribed with the name of the de- 
m1; ad£ig, that if on his return to Egvpt he should find 
( temples bnih, all his past misdeeds douil be faigmny 
18* 
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ami lie should have license to commit the same for the i 
TluT funeral of the favourite Hepbfestion v^i^ of tl 
mngoiicGnl kmii. It is saiJ, but it saTours of cxngg„ 
thai ihft expense of it amounted to 10,000 taleau, 
2,000j000f. sterliog. 

So deep was Alejtaader's grief for the death of Ht^hte* 
that hii courtiere addled the tumult of warikre to aroase I 
from his melaat^holy, Alejcander rendily res^jonded ut 1_ 
Btmnge advice: war being most cousonaut to his kAm 
Prty w-as also aooa discovered. In the mountains, soalh t 
Ecbatauai now called Looristaunj in a pan of which d? 
iha llxians, there was a warlike people, denominnted 
Ciissaeans. These people had never been subdued hf | 
Persian kings ; but, on the contrary, had been accu^ttan 
to demand and receive a present from I hem when they i 
versed tbeir fastnesses, in their way from Babylon to 
trnitt. Against these Cosstean robbers Alexander rcsalTi 
though it was winter, to march. Dividing his army bito J 
bodies* one commanded by Ptolemy Lagus, and tlic other if 
himself, he attacked them on tJieir own mo un tains, wliidjcr 
they had fled, on his approach, for safety ; conceiving them 
to be inaccessible fortresses. They were soon und^ieived. 
Alexander was a different warrior to the kings of Persia. 
At the head of the light armed foot, himself and Ptolemy 
climbed up the rocks, and either compelled those who had 
sheltered themselves there to descend, or blocked up the 
mouths of their caves, and left them to be wasted by famine. 
The resuh was, that, after a campaign of forty days, the Cos- 
saeans were compelled to submit to his authority. To secure 
their obedience, forts and towns were directed to be built in 
various parts of their territory. 

About this time, Alexander planned a voyage of discovery, 
to obtain accurate information as to the nature and extent of 
the Caspian Sea ; and he despatched Heraclides, son of Ar- 
gosus, into Hyrcania, with a body of shipwrights, to construct 
a fleet for that purpose. 

Influenced by the affection which the Babylonians had 
manifested towards him, and by the fertility of Babylonia, 
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Arrian says, that when he had crossed the riffht bank of 
Ae Tig^ris, od his way to Babylon, he was met by a deputa- 
&m of Chaldean priests, who entreated him to suspena his 
progress, as the oracle of Belus had declared that hjs imme- 
diate entrance into the city would be productive of fatal con- 
•eqaeoces to him. Alexander was startled by this augury 
for a moment ; but afterwards, suspecting that toe Babylonian 
priests wished to hinder him from going thither, that he might 
not detect their peculation of the sacred treasury, and apply 
the money to rebuilding the temple, for which purpose he 
had placed it at their disposal on a former occasion, [see the 
History of the Persians, page 266,] he repeated this line to 
his friends, from Euripides, 

He the best prophet if who gueMes beit, 

and made known to the priests that it was his intention to 
proceed. Disconcerted by this repulse, and in order to pre- 
serve the semblance of solicitude for the welfare of Alexan* 
der, ^ At least," they replied, " if thou must needs enter Ba- 
l^lon, avoid entering with thy face to the west ; but take a 
circuit, and enter towards the east" Alejumder assented to 
this; but he found access on that side impracticable by 
marshes and inundations, and he was under the necessity of 
returning and entering with his face towards the west, in the 
face of the predicted danger, which he appears to have in 
reality believed, notwithstanding his taunt aerired from the 
page of the poet " He had often employed superstition as 
an engine of state policy," says Dr. Hales, '' when he repre- 
sented himself as the son of Ammon, and he now fell a prey 
to it himself; illustrating the truth of Plutarch, that supersti- 
tion, like water, always flows to the grounds which are low 
and depressed." 

While he was on the road to Babylon, and as soon as he had 
arrived at it, Alexander received embassies from the Lybians, 
Carthaginians, Ethiopians, Lucanians, Bruttians, Etruscans, 
European Scythians, Celts and Iberians, to solicit his friendship 
or avert his hostility. From the Greek republics, also, deputies 
were sent to congratulate him, and to ofler him the customary 
present of a crown of gold. Some of these deputies were com- 
missioned to procure his intervention for the settlement of reli- 
gious, domestic, and foreign disputes, and some to solicit the re- 
vocation of the decree by which banished citizens were restored 
to their native cities Ail these deputies were received, and lis- 
tened to with marked attention, and they were dismissed with 
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eouTteoos speeches and tokens of esteem. In oider to win stfll 
more the good will of the Greeks, he delivered the Grecian am 
taes which had heen discovered to these amhassadors, to he cw[ 
yeyed back to the cities whence they had been removed. Ba 
some authors it is asserted that the Komans sent ambassadorsy 
at this time, to Babylon ; but Arrian, who is the most veracioiM| 
historian of these ages, questions the truth of this assertion. 

Alexander designed that Babylon should not only be ihm 
metropolis of his empire, but also a port and naval arsenal^ 
He gave orders for a basin to be excavated capable of admittin|^< 
a thousand sail, to which docks and magazines for stores wero 
to be attached. The ships of Nearchus were already arrived,! 
with some from Phenicia, while others were directed to boi 
buih with the wood of the cypress trees in Babylonia. Miodas,, 
a Clazemonian, was despatched to Syria and Phenicia to en^i 
gage sailors, and to obtain emigrants to people the islands and 
shores of the Persian Gulf Many of tne materials reqmsita 
for the equipment of the fleet were also obtained from these 
provinces. 

The desi^ for which Alexander ^ve orders for the col* 
lection of this armament was, to invade Arabia. Ancient his-i 
torians give the following reasons for this step : 1. The Ara- 
bians had sent no ambassadors to acknowledge his supremacy. 
2. They worshipped only two divinities, Uranus and Diony* 
sius, and he was desirous of making them acknowledge him 
as a third. 3. Arabia abounded in myrrh, frankincense, cas- 
sia, spikenard, and cinnamon. 4. A fourth and more rational 
reason might be, that he desired to secure his frontier provinces 
from the continual incursions of the restless and unconquer- 
able descendants of IshmaeL 

During the time these preparations were goin^ forward for 
the conquest of Arabia, Alexander was engaged m proiectinj 
domestic improvements. He went in person down the Eu- 
phrates to examine the canal called Pallacopas. This canal 
received the redundancy of waters occasioned by the melting 
of the snow on the mountains into the river Euphrates, thereby 
preventing the evils of inundations. When, however, the 
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Isfiog examined tlie country towards the hke, he gave direc* 
ioos that a new opeoiog should be made to it about four miles 
ran the mouth, which, it was conceived, would answer the 
impose. After this, proceeding into the Palkcopas, he steered 
Dwaids the Arabian frontier, where he founded a city,* peo- 
liing it with some veteran Greek mercenaries. 

In sailing through the marshes, an accident occurred which, 
hough trivial in its nature, was afterwards regarded by that 
■perttitious age as ominous. As Alejuinder was steering 
lear one of the scnnlchral monuments of the ancient Assyrian 
dogs, many of which stood in the islands with which the kke 
kbounded, a gust of wind blew the diadem from his brow, and 
bdged it upon the reeds growing near the tomb. One of the 
mkm plunged into the water to recover it, and wishing to 
preserve the ensign of royalty from being wetted, he placed 
t on his head, for which he had a talent giren him as a re- 
ward kfr its recovery, but was immediately put to death, or, as 
iriatobnlus says, scourged, for his indiscretion in putting it on 
dshead. 

On his return to Babylon, Alexander found krge reinforce- 
Mnts far his army, consisting of Persians, Taperians, and 
SosMans, which were broug^ by the satrap Feucestas, be- 
ides a body of Garian in£ntry conducted by I^loxenus, 
iBother of Lydian infiintry furnished by Menander, and a 
Kvision of cavalry by Menidas. The Persians, with a small 
bdy of Greeks mtermingled, were formed into a separate 
jhaknx by Alexander, the superior command of which was 
pven to Macedonian officers. 

It was about this tune that Alexand^ ^ve directions for 
he rebuilding of the temfde of Belus, which Dr. Hales su^:- 
pests mighi be to conciliate the Babylonian god, and avert his 
lacer. [See the History of the Assyrians.] 

While these works were proceeding, fresh deputies arrived 
hra the Grecian slates, bringing wi£ them their usual gills 
of gcMen crowns, and a commission to yield to him divine 
mrarsi This vvas, doubtless, a grateful offering Co the pride 
gf Alexander ; but it brought shame upon the tuluktors, for 
die head of their new divinity was about to be laid low in the 
ilnt,and all his greatness to pass away f<nr ever. 

• TUt city has been luiowii m dificraiit agcf by the appdUtioM of 
Bn, AfaDoodari, Nigee( and Meshed Ali: the latter of thcM namee ii 
mffimd to have been derived jjpom ita beiiig the Imrial place of the calqpli 
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The preparations for the departure of the expedition againM 

Arabia being completed, Alexander offered a magnificefll 

sacrifice for tne success of his arms, after which he gave i 

feast to his principal officers. He had sat late and drani 

deeply, when Medius, a Thessalian of Larissa, invited him H 

join a party of his boon companions at supper. The invita 

tion was accepted, and the night and the fofiowing day wen 

spent in revelling with Medius. Towards evening, however 

disease began to manifest itself, and after bathing, Alexande 

retired to bed in the house of his host. The fever with whicl 

he was attacked, Dr. Fordyce observes, appears to have bcei 

an irregular semitertian fever, caught by surveying tb 

marshes adjoining the Euphrates, and increased by hi 

carousals. On the morning after the prostration of his po\i 

ers by it, he was carried on a couch to perform the daily sacri 

fice, and in the evening he was rowed over the river to a gai 

den, where he passed the night Still dreaming of conquefl 

in the course of the next day he gave orders that the amr 

should be put in motion on the fourth day, and that the flee 

with which he himself meant to proceed, should sail on th 

day following. On the fourth day, there was an exacerbatio 

of his disorder, which confined him to his couch, so that the! 

orders were countermanded . The next day, ho we ver, brougl 

80 much relief, that fresh orders were issued for the armamei 

to be ready to depart in three days. These orders were ah 

set aside ; for during these three days the fever rapidly gaine 

ground, and at the end of that time it was evident that natui 

was fast sinking. On the ninth day, he was with difficuli 

carried to the altar, again to offer sacrifice ; and after this cer 

mony, he was removed to the palace, whither he was followc 

by his principal officers, to whom he gave audience. Tl 

fever raged during the whole of the night and the next da 

and he was now so far reduced by it, that he who had giv( 

laws to half Europe and Asia could no longer intimate a wii 

by the sound of his voice. Under these humiliating and in 

lancholy circumstances, the Macedonians, upon their urge 

request, were permitted to pass silently by his bedside. I 
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^igb m the temple of Serapis,* coosnlted the god whether k 
voald be better to convey the king thither ? They were for- 
Uden by the oracle, says Arriao, to remove him, and had 
Bircely reached the chamber of their sovereign, and made 
known this reply, before he ceased to exist, & c. 322. 

Thus, says Dt. Hales, was cut off in the prime of life and 
D all the pride of conqaest, ^ Alexander the Great," after he 
bd lived thirty-two years and eight months, and reigned in 
dl twelve years and eight months from his father Philip's 
leatL ^ Therefore the he goat waxed very great : and when 
be was strong, the great horn was broken," Dan. viii. 8. 

Many omens are recorded by ancient historians as preced- 
■g the death of Alexander, bat they are passed over in this 
Hlory, as not being worthy of notice. It is probable, bow- 
fiier, that these were all promulgated by the magi, who were 
ioobtkas well acquainted with the prophecies of Daniel, which 
faretold his early doom and the desolation of Babylon. Look- 
Bg at them in this light, it was a golden opportunity for the 
nagi to raise their credit with the people ; for they knew from 
nperience that the predictions of this great prophet would 
KTer fail, and therefore any assertion founded upon them 
■nst surely come to pass. 

The nature of these omens may be seen in the following 
Indition respecting Alexander, many of which still exist in 
Persia. ^ The astrologers had foretold, that when Alexander's 
ieath was near, he would place his throne where the ground 
•as of iron and the sky of gold. When the hero, fatigued 
nth conqaest, directed his march towards the Grecian states, 
be was one day seized with a bleeding at the nose. A general 
who was near, unlacing his coat of mail, spread it for the 
prioce to sit on ; and to defend him from the sun, held a golden 
ihiekl over his head. When Alexander saw himself in this 
ntaation, he exclaimed, "• The prediction of the astrologers is 
Kcomplished ; I no longer belong to the living ! Alas ! that 
ihe work of my youth should be finished ! Alas f that the 
plant of the spnng should be cut down like the ripened tree 
i( aatumn !" He wrote to his mother, saying, he should 
ihortly quit this earth, and pass to the regions of the dead. 
He requested that the alms given on his death should be be- 

* Senp» was a deity, honoured in heathen mytho]o«F7 as a restorer of 
mith, as was also Esculapios. As snch he appears to have been wor- 
Upped at Babvlon. Other attribates were, however, ascribed to this 
moos deity in diflfereot cities. The rites of Serapis were performed 
ijth aboamiable licentioasnesi in some cities. 
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I tl» misdiiet of tkii ^ 
hmd oe^ir hm, i^ena «riio mrft 4eftf 10 tbaii. 
m kk Will, hii aattief soogliiT ^nt in vaiiij ^1 
«jk hid tMlid tibi ^»om ftiid mdb d" ii^ ; 
^ vboni ilwf kmi. Slit fotmd tn ihii a « 
rImt fDK bai aiefl2bd,&ir b«r p€*t lo^ She aw ifaul 

i Ik CManm kiof bttniaiutj. 
TW inaMi «f Aliiamier hate bmi reconled b^ his 
ttntteiJpiii wbkk ti4l]T«diolJieiifeseDttiiiia 
I iIm baij^ ciC UsvdiBiiiiicia, observes, ihal '^be ] 

f stti, iffld ttfioiMd ta hare been bom bf a i^peeU J 
^m WliiibeaecaiiiBiliii«diotbeaboftooiiip«BC 
timi wM regtetuk wimAtrUi], iik mauiur^ b«mf ^o.. 
ir^ aD tbe nnm of lite dotibl^-wtng^d leop^ ts [ 
1 bgr Dmia. Nor cip tbere be iny lionbc thni be i 
m iiiUie biudi of DiTine Prov^iJenca Scii 
d* hia «a web : but it does noi iber^oro i 
. i <if pisiw. Chi the eontmry, it repr«8etilsl 
of 4oaiiiuo<iT vad his ambiiiati m VKmi^ m 
\ m tb» Oivino will and |iUiBaiir& WbiTts tW^ 
exceniid, die nmt Proviikikce ebodked hit i 



of Ikim tn 



«ad to biMisble Ilk piideaod impiina &rTOg|^ 

Urn wik llie duii To iitacb ghry to dadi <}f mpJMil 

ufattillQr. is imvoTtbT of m mbmu Mm. Vmn tb« 



3m lunb ortbe raaoii; JiiMi«d oTtennuijf them fc^ociciuA, J 
nfudei tbe P^efsuii% iodeod, Aleianier bad a platuibla |f 
te(K« for makkg mtr isekmi tbeio. Long bed tbey been p 
fi^!^ed eoemi^ of the QreekSy and ht iiad been n|ip>iitli 
raiermlisisrao ovef tbe latter^ tn order to av«^ig^ tbcir rrfwj 
Wbai, bim^vert that comiaciSi was comntoad, (tbe oiih wol 
■atglied htm bj- Pioridence, nnd wrhicJi was frivm am I 
Ttemim^ ibat a g^iilcy nalicn might be chnstiscd,) !ii> com 
K^ma uniuM and uanKVciful The Scvthian ouilnafl 
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4o tbk in a small sfaip|, 1 am called a robber, and v«i««M»iau 
•etot the aaaie ^asi wkh a fiecc, tboo ait caUed a eooqueror. 
T^ Almighty never delegated power to ooe owd, to eoaUa 
lim to destroy another. Such would be a moDarroaa propoti- 
tioQ, which ngfat reason matt ever rep«diate And yet aock 
m paJaed apoo the world when men powcwuing pofrer ara 
hfided as heRM« because they have destroyed their brethren 
of the human race. The character of Alexander, therefora, 
ii oae to which we cannot attach glory. The poet d^bas 
honovras 

The flucit fOMB 
Ofjiatia which the hmnaa mind caa tmam^ 
Iment emth laridng fnShf to ^mekmn, 
And giuifd the wa|r •Tliie hem tM atteocB 
SuMend 9t dtmt, WoBSewsBsn. 



Sach was n^t the nde of Alexander's conduct No i 
W he inmded one nation, destroying lile and property, and 
orertamaig institutions dear to their posaessots as life, than ha 
^tonMBeneed the same wild career of desolarion npon anodm. 
Heeren Kaaarks, that ^the death <»f Alexander, mder the 
JecaHar circamstancesof the time, was the greatest loss OMn- 
liad eoold experience. From the Indus to the Nile, the 
world lay in rmns ; and where was now the architect to be 
haodj xhOL ooold gskher no the acattered fragments, and icsIoto 
Jdie ediGeeT l^m is ialacioQS. Alexander's own hand 
aused these ruins, and we cannot discover any dis|^y of 
such wide-qnead philamhropy io his life, as to warrant the 
Idie^ or the hope, that be would heal the wounds be faaddn- 
icted. The lost of conquest was still his prodominant paa- 
Ikm ' and his plans, as nnicdded bdbre his death, show that 
lis tboagbcs were rather bent upon future desolation than on 
ameliorating die condi^on of mankind. The most fwenti a l 
sad excell^ virtues of a great pritice are the following: to 
le a ^Mbec, guardian, afidi^iepberd of his people; to ffovem 
ikem by good laws^ to make trade both by sea and bnd 
tonrish ; to encourage and protect arts and sciences ; to estab- 
iih peace and plenty ; to preserve his subjects from aggression 
«nd iiijary ; to maintain narmony between all orders of the 
S3te, aad make them conspire, in due proportion, la the pab- 
fie wd&re ; to do justice to all his solijects, and to provide for 
Ifceir necessities and enjoyments of life. Btich was not Alex* 
aader. His lecitimate subjects of Macedonia were abandoned, 
Ikt he might k>rd it orer Asia. It cannot be denied thfit he 

rau vr. 19 
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of whkli 

tif hi* new 






BOlif nd ioinn tisciul Iniiti 
wff flo nuui^ citiui tt) 

gm ibfl jtuiicicfus choice of th«ir mim^ and the* conuncie 
liroJQCii wliich he conceived, &rtt nmnti^ the grinmrjiL Bm 
tkc^a ivorkt wcro not pcojtct*^ sitc^kly lor this iixuitxiiii}.0 luul 
Cf^mfort af hifl «pccu^!», which would alono have lir«Hi|£hl [ ~ 
Jiciciour. 'i'hry formiMl ti jiaii of ili*! dream of hii nmhii 
m thu whoJi! temjr of Kja htl* pruYes* 

The privttlii character of Akxander, tiM rccc^dtnl by ( 
hijitiiriaiiBj reflectB iitih; hunpur on humanily. It w»i & i _ 
compound of t^xct'lli-^i*<-^L^ and deltictSj in which tl^i latirr pr* 
d oinm atcd . H i* w i Id a m bjt ion ; h i* d is gra c t f ul ii iti*.m|>e mnee | 
his love: of adubtjon imd sf^rvility i his violent ani^er^ luetiiisili 
the wdects of whfch Bom& of his most ardent frimHi* wpf i^ dis- 
>lroyi^ ; th<4Sfi are h-nrfnl hlotjt which cuona be wipc4 mH 
ffosu the pages of his hisloryn They havt? been ihe tlMSBii 
of saiiriatB and phduaojjhyi'ft ; and the roaquero* of VntmA 
gcythia, and lodiu wa» reduced by thf^ae Ikubi beJorw tbg 
Invel of lht3 huJiiao race, iii» downwnfd earner tif viei 
aifordi ii fttiii coiTimotit on Juvennri de*criptioo of a sehmu^ 
progreaa. 

** Ho ihit ftDc» dnwj tilt*' hii^ thAt iitUk^i on lei^ 
G<>fl« iwiftfy t]f*wri i' <»fviiifi; ^ 

Thon jti cohNt' inner lL<s><f^ ni^M b*iod a « 

11* ilitit'i cm imoothJ, , .... i ^ k »a uMiro. 

AniJ With one crimtT tu^nUTa thcif hint to «n 1 
IViiHir*, thnt rutJn, mul In li^f (iTNt rwiiy, 

♦ IJ^ietJ to Ju^ r«>a*J> anknowift;; t*» titiuTUt 

QwM Imldly on, niid bvi^ Lh*r patli whca «l»fii* 

Still, aa th« proftperity of Al(*xaiideT ineteatftl, hn 

inof*5 dcprn?tfd ; aod t^wit wliich he Icjoked tipcin with 
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^■eio i viudb leflecfs no boooor upon him. Hearing tbaC 
Ajitfode had pablished a treatise on thoae iciencea^ he wrote 
a iasCKT lo him. deprecating the act '^ Yon did wionr,^ aaya 
ie^ ^ in pabbfthing the afroamatic parts of acience Wherein 
soaH we difler from othen, if the aohlinier knowledge we 
ipaned from joa be made common to all the world? For 
3LJ port. I had rather excel the balk of mankind in the hifi^her 
\nasick0t§ d[ learning, than in extent of power and dominion.'' 
Thab Setter, as Dr. Haka obaerrea, itronglj marks his mono- 
yxsast^ spirit of knowledge, as weU as of conquest He 
saa^rw Hat ^ knowledge is power," — that the enlightenment 
^ 'j^jit. world woald tend to the debasement of tlMse whom 
autni m a slate of ignorance and barbarism call hetotMy and 
r:ijfx^x*i he deoreaOed its diflbsion. Snch condoct finds imi- 
tUkxM eren in the present day. Many there are who conceire 
e&ae kha. crime, and dctrimemal to the welfiue of the com- 
■Ennutf . that the poor shoold be enlightened. It tt not ao. 
Criofee erer waits nnon the footsteps of ignorance ; while 
knowledge, sanrtifitd bjr religion, makea eood and lojal sob- 
jeclsL With mnirennl knowledge, based noon Ch isi i a nily , 
vzuf-cnol peace will reign amoof the sons of men. This is 
^::jtt ;Mcfure which scripture itself presents to oar view. See 
hm, 30,9: Hab. il 14. It is onlj by this knowkdge that 
bsch mien and sabjeds can rightly know the ends for which 
«3x»T were created can regard the mcred rights of humanity, 
sexi g^rify their Maker. 

R&tnatn anthori say, and moralists and theologians hare 
€iSKssteaud with great eloquence on the story, that when 
j&saoKarchas the Muloaopher toki Alexander tnere were an 
aniDSUe number of worlds, he wept to think it would be im- 
MBLh-Je for him to conquer them all, since he had not yet con- 
^pKff«d ooe. This is no doubt mere fiction. No one in his 
lioi&S senaes couki act thus, and Alexander was no madman.* 
He was a fiafl erring man, partaking largely of the cormp- 
#ni of buman nature, and as such demanding the tear of 
Chxiiljan philanthropy. JuTenal alludes to this story in a pas- 
■ige in wrnich he finely shows the madness of : 
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And, Bt«ig:flbf , rtnitok'd hin tiMlmt timtM tihom ' 
Thi] fiAmiw g^Qba to flni) a inuimigp out. 
V0L I'utiTwd (» iliw lirirk built Uwf^» h(% trictl 
Tb? tonih, ind f^mtid llir* j*trnit diitn^ii*iiitiN iride. 
De*lli only tlui myiki&TUiiiH truth unlrtlJn,, 
TJi<< LiiigbLy ftoul Kim «nijUI « l>cK}y hokli !'* 

All humritj greatness ining-leB with ! ha dial; tad 
eilda in tbt*»e ihren cnjpiuific worJsj "Here h*; H»*' 

NtH man abtii? ; hi* bpimthinjc burt p^f ffir?** ; 
Ub UhuU ill mcirtAl ; cminft'* m*i. Whew tmw 



<jz bill 

t1i*ip 

They utAtk tin ptupty iiutlii ( 
Tltimgb h a] I' out Imrumg k their epjujih. 



I'iit! !luiitin.[| 1 ilwtk t 



O D^ath ! I i*tn"l4^h my vimv ; what vl^iniii tvm I 
Whtkt triuiiiphti f tdtn iniimfinl f nrt* divino ! 
In willu^r'd iMiirel* fjluJ*^ ln^iiiri' iijv tight } 
Wbta |4rt(i^tb 4>f tkr-fM>iptl ftgtJi, btllow'd high 
With huiimn n^i^i'l^^^^'it >^l) tiU:>fiff 
In iinmltj«tji.iilhij ifrm^i'i^ of titr I 
Tlie inrliint'lujly jjhiwtM of dntid rrnown, 
Whispering fbini iif^cifi« tjftltfi wi>rMV ikppkmc, 

All I'uiffT jtT £AKTlti iND 11^ «s AT iiuiujkN rin 

TOOM 

Beodef , there is nothing on earth worthy of yoiir «ii|Tn 
regurd. Set jroui aSieiioaiy on ihmg$ nbave. 

^ Baby Soil 



CHAPTEE VI. 



THE DISSOLUTION OF THE KACSDOEnAN EMnRB. 



Ths Tery first measare adopted after the death of Alexander, 
aajs Heeren, cootaiBed within itself the seeds of ail the dire 
leTolntiona that afterwards ensaed. Not only were the jeal- 
ousy and ambition of the nobles aronsed, bat eren the inter- 
. ference of the army was exhibited in the most terrific manner. 
Akhoogh the idea of the supremacy of the royal fiunily was 
cast off only by degrees, yet the dreadfully disturbed state of 
that fiunfly rendered its fall inevitable. 

The measure referred to by Heeren was the succession. 
Umnindfal of death, even in his latest hours, Alexander had 
neglected to make a prorision for the contingency.* This 
gare rise to a contest for a week between his generals, at the 
end of which time it was agreed that Philip Arrhidsus. the 
natural brother of Alexander, a weak person, shoula be 
elected king, and that if Roxana should bear a son, which she 
did shortly afterwards (Alexander JE^gua) he should be asso- 
ciated witn his uncle in the kingdom. At the same time. Per- 
diccas was appointed regent, or guardian, to both these princes. 

In the same council, the first partition of the proTinces was 
made. Egypt, with Libya and Cyrenaica, was assigned to 
Ptoleniy Lagus ; Cappadocia and Paphlagonia to Eumenes ; 
Pamphylia and the greater Phrygia to Antigonus ; Phrygia 
the lesser to Leonnatus ; Caria to Cassander, the son of An- 
^pater ; Armenia to Neoptolemus ; Mesopotamia to Arcesilas ; 
£bhy Ionia to Seleucus ; Media to Atropates ; Persia to Peu- 
( ; Thrace to Lysimachus ; Macedonia and Greece to 



« Some WTiten tmeri tiiat oa Alexander being asked to whom he be- 
■■niT*r^ liH empire, he ie|)iied, "To the •traneest;" and oChen aAnn 
llwt Hb added, " I lofcsee mj foneiml sainea will be cekbiated with atrife 
■ad bloodsh«d." It ia, however, doaUfnl whether theae apeechea were 
■ttered by him ; for Arirtobnloa and Ptolemy, the moat veracioiia writen 
wihm Ualoiy, are eilent m& the aabject 
. \9* 
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AntijMiter and Cratenw; Lydia to Menander; Syria and 
Phenicia to Laomedon; Parthia and Hyrcania to Phrata- 
phernes ; Bactriana and Soffdiana to Philip : besides several 
of the minor regions which were divided among generals 
whose names are sunk in oblivion, and several of the Asiatic 
provinces which were left under the government of their 
native princes. 

This partition, however, was only the work of man, and its 
duration, as will be seen, was brief That Being, who reigns 
alone, and is the Kin^ of kings, had decreed a different dis- 
tribution. He had assigned to each his portion, and marked 
out its boundaries, and his will alone was to be performed 
and so far as roan's arrangements went, the empire was soon 
scattered to ^^ the four winds of heaven." 

The proceedings of this self-constituted government, all the 
power of which was in the hands of Perdiccas and Roxana, 
soon became merciless. Roxana, jealous of Statira and her 
sister, daughters of Darms, despatched letters, under the seal 
of Perdiccas, directing them to come to Babylon, where they 
were secretly destroyed. Sysigambis would probably have 
shared the same fate, but as soon as the news of Alexander's 
death reached her, she resolved to take away her own life. 
Ancient historians say, that she starved herself for grief; and 
Montesquieu, in his apology for, and panegyric of Alexander, 
asks, << what usurper but himself had his death bewailed 
with tears by the family whose throne he overthrew ?" It is 
very probable, however, that Sysigambis was more affected 
by the strife which followed than by the death of the con- 
queror. She might have thought of the days when she 
reigned in peace and splendour with Darius, and contrasting 
them with those of striie on which she had fallen, might have 
been impelled to the rash act of self-destruction. 

The scene of strife which immediately followed the death 
of Alexander was but the precursor of years of the same. 

'FrftnHinor in thf% fnntefp.ns nf fhpi HatrasaH rnnnnArnr oil tk^ 
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loveas of their country ; giTing him the cruel order to 
enenninate the whole Pithon was an amfaitioos man him- 
aeU^ and be secretly reserved to win these Greeks over to his 
ade, that he mif ht establish himself as a monarch. In this, 
however, he was disappointed. He had gained a Tidory 
orer them and had bribed 3000 Greeks to join him ; bat the 
Macedonians deeming it incumbent on them, to accomplish 
the cruel orders of Perdiccas, slaughtered the whole of the 
Greeks without mercy. So thoroughly had they been 
trained by their deceased leader to deeds of carnage. 

This expeditkm was followed by the f^tniaw war in 
Greece.* 

Danng' the life of Alexander, although the Greeks had 
submitted with seeming readinesB to his sway, and were cul- 
pable in their adulation of him, yet they looked with jealous 
eye on his superiority, and loathed the anthotitT of thor sot- 
emor, Ant^ter. One of the last actions of Alexander Uew 
die embeis of revok into a flame. He had by an edict di* 
reeled all the cities of Greece to recall their exiles, which 
caofled great diKontent Many of the cities were fearful that 
when the exiles returned they would change the government ; 
others doubted of their safety should the edict take eflfect; 
wide odiers held the edict to be the abolition of their liberty. 
The general feeling, dierefore, was that of rerdt, and what 
AiexaDder died, the flames burst foitL 

In this reroh, the Athenians appear to have taken the lead. 
On hearing of the death of Alexuider, they displayed an in- 
: joy, and immediately besan to breathe war from the 
m. Leosthenes, a discipfe of Demosthenes, was the 
actire on this occasion, snd though opposed by the vet- 
eian Phocion with eloquence and biting sarcasm, he carried 
bis poinL A war was resolred upon, imd it was agreed that 
a defMrtation should be sent to all die states of Grreece to en- 
gage their accession to the league Tlus deputation was 
mnceeadal ; partly from the eloquence of Demosthenes, who 
was at tins tune recalled from MegaHa, whither he had been 
WwtwJMid^ and partly from the love of liberty, a foimidable 
army was drawn together from the different Grecian states, 
and placed under the command of Leosthene& 

As soon as Antipater heard of this Outbreak, he sent to 
Leonnatus in Phiygia and Graterus in CiUda, to re- 
i aasiBtance. In the mean time, he marched at die head 

Tliii war was so called fiom the name of a dtj near which die linl 
iteghL 
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of ISfOOO Majcedouiunt tind 600 faenrae tow^Klt Tltevrf 
ivbither h^ vm^ followed by his dee^ ccniakiinf of lj 
|Ttr<iiiQ*, whkk cruiasetl nk^ng th^ »ea <;a&ftt& At fiiM, tl 
Tli^AdkriP dtt: tared m lili &vauf; but ih^y a&orwari 
diftliged tbeir 4«jQiiment»^ »nd joiDod tke Albtiuauf^ luppliin 
thoin with n «tri)iig^ hmiy ni tiira\ty. 

if^txftli^nuf wiM m |ii)ti3t'Sf!flon e»f the P>*li?, or itjuit^ li!ii 
lag if»to Gu^c^t wh^re h@ waiivd foi th« tit rival of Aotipali 
Aa the Ibrcei whic^h he ccwimaitderl wore xsk^e nuuMtin 
thun those of Antiptiler, the kUcr could doI 94ip|N7it ll 
ehar^en^ ^nd he fied to LaEoia, a small, yet Mmcig ctf i 
ThessalVj iTi order ta wait for succours from Asia* 

LamiEi was sootk batieged by the AtheDians. The aaam 
was trajried on with gre^ vigotir agninst the city, and tile r 
vlstance vms equally energetic. After teveral nvempu, Lee 
ibenes, despviirmg oi' success, changed the akge tnio m VIocI 
ade^ in order to ied[i(!e h by famine. He surrovnided il wk 
a wall of (^ircummllrition, atid a deep ditch, by whkli mean 
nil vupplieB of prcrvisioiis w«sre cut oH* The e:S«ct5 tii fonai 
Wflre already mi^ and iho besieged entertaiaed iboug liii i 
aurfecideringf wh^n Laostbenes advaocing^ Qeai die waU wi 
Bkin by a stone. 

On the death of Leoslheties, the army was cootigtied 
Anliphilus^ whose Takriiir and ability were heM in ^reai repi 
tatiorj. In the mean time^ B, c> ^U% Leonnatos wa« inarc^ic 
to the asstEtance of the b^ieged. Thb nt least wut hia oHe 
sible motive ; but hc^ abo^ was seized wkh the nmnm oT m 
bitioiif and had designs to exalt himself His real tuieatic 
was to advance into Greece in order to make hrmaelf mBA 
of Macedonia. A& soon as Anliphilus heard &f hi» approte 
he raised the siege, beamed hb tents, und marched eg ail 
him. Proaperity had introduced some disorder in the Qrteii 
campf and many bands of soldiers had withdrawn 10 ^ 
homeSL Their army was reduced to '20,000 foot and W, 
horse ; those under Leo no at us were not qoHe ao nurperoti 
The bflltJe w^ several 3f foil ght ^ hot through the labour j 
iho. TheagpU^ caroJryi md the death uf ljt«/ini4tyafc^ii 
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coDac qq encea. The siese of Lunia being raised, Andpiter 
■laiched hastily to the place where the remains of the army 
of I^eoonatns was encamped, and haring joined them, held 
the Greeks at bay. In the mean time, Gratenis, who had 
been long expected, arrived in Thessoly, and halted at the 
river Penens. The troops he had brooght with him amounted, 
in conjanction with those of Leonnatus, to nearly 50,000 
fighting men, while those of the allies did not ejDceed 30,000. 
Craterus havins^ resigned the command to Antipater, the 
latter attacked the Greeks near Cranon, and defeated them 
with great slaughter. Still the Greeks were not utterly sub- 
dued ; for 'it was debated in a council of war, held immedi* 
ately after, whether they should continue in the field or pro- 
pose terms of accommodation to the enemy. The latter alter- 
native was decided upon, and deputies were despatched to the 
camp c^ Antipater in the name of all the allies. Antipater 
replied in the spirit of a conqueror who saw his superiority. 
He would enter into a trea^ separately with the cities of 
Greece, he said, or not at all This haughty answer broke 
off the negotiation ; but the moment he presented himself be* 
fore the cities of the allies, they surrendered up their liberties, 
without an attempt to avert the blow. Each city was attentive 
odIj to its separate advantage, and dieir previous union, in 
which alone was strength, was thereby broken. 

The Athenians and j£tolians alone stood firm in this gen* 
enl defection. But for their success, there was no hope. 
The Athenian fleet had recently been twice defeated by Cly- 
tns; and when Antipater advanced toward their city, they 
vfere not in a condition to dispute the palm of victory with 
him. As usual, they gave themselves up to despair. De- 
mosthenes and his party, under the influences of this wild 
paaaioa, retreated from the city. In this dilemma, those who 
remained turned their eyes on Phocion, and demanded his 
advice. ''To what end,'^ said he, '^ should I advise you? If 
TOO had not rejected my council, you had not known this ca* 
tanity." They then called upon Demades, who had always 
heen in the interest of the Macedonians. Demades first pro- 
posed a decree by which Demosthenes and his party, who 
may be considered as the sole remaining defenders of the ex- 
pinng liberty of Greece, were condemned to die. De m ad e s 
next proposed a decree for sending ambassadors to Antipater^ 
who was thai at Thebes, invested with full powers to nego- 
tiate a treaty of peace with him. This embassy was sent, 
^ and Phocion being cf the number. They foond 
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Antipater inflexible in his desires to rule over Athens. He 
would listen to no other terms than those oflered to him at 
Lamia, which were that they should yield implicitly to his 
authority, and suffer their aflairs to be settled at his plea- 
sure. 

On receiving this reply, Phocion returned to Athens, and 
gained the people's consent to these measures. He then came 
back to Thebes, accompanied by Xenocrates, to whose virtue 
and talent as a philosopher the Athenians hoped Antipater 
would pay regard. It was a vain hope ; for the conqueror 
eyed hun with stem contempt, and in the midst of his har- 
angue commanded him to be silent. Phocion was, however, 
treated courteously, and after he had concluded his harangue, 
Antipater replied, that he was disposed to contract an alliance 
with the Athenians on these conditions : " 1. They should 
deliver up Demosthenes and Hyperides; 2. The government 
should be restored to its ancient state, by which all employ- 
ments were to be conferred upon the wealthy; 3. They 
should receive a garrison in the port of Munychia ; 4. That 
they should defray all the expenses of the war, and pay a 
large sum, the amount of which should be settled." 

The design Antipater had in view in the dictation of this 
treaty was to make himself absolute master of Athens. The 
sage Xenocrates saw this, and when the other ambassadors 
expressed an opinion that the terms were moderate for men in 
their situation, he replied : " They are moderate for slaves, 
but severe for free men." 

According to this treaty, the Athenians were compelled to 
receive a. garrison of Macedonians into Munychia. These 
troops, under the command of Menyllus, a man of probity, 
took possession of the place during the festival of the Greal 
Mysteries, and on the day when it was usual to carry the god 
lacchus in procession to Eleusis. Affected by this incident, 
the citizens exclaimed: "Alasl the gods would formerly 
manifest themselves in our favour, when adversity surrounded 
us, by mystic visions and audible voices, to the terror of our 
foes ; but now they cast an unpitying eye on Greece, and te- 

"krvl/l fVtA imr\at oanroA r\f all Hn\ra rknlliitp/l nnrt HifitinmiiekAtfi 
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of peace dictated by Antipaler, 12,000 ckaeoB being excluded 
from employments in the state by its rigour on acconnt of 
tfaeir poTCfty, and losing the small emoluments they had 
lutliefto received. Some of these perished by famine amid 
the taunts and insults of their superiors, while others retired 
into Thrace, where Andpater assigned them a dty and lands 
hr their habitation. 

As might be expected, the proscribed philoaopherSy with 
some o( their adherents, took refuge in flight Antipatefi 
howerer, was inexorable in his Tengeance against theoL He 
d cspw i lc he d Archies, an actor of tragedy, wtSi a body of men 
to discover them, and to brin^ them to hiuL Hvperides^ 
ArislDoicos of Marathon, and Hunereus, brother of Demetrini 
PhaJereos, were found in the temple of Ajax, and were sent 
to Antipater to Cleons, where th^ suflTered death. Deme* 
trios Pbalereus, the disciple and friend of Theophrastns, re- 
tired to Nicanor, and was protected by Caasander. The &te 
of Demosthenes was tragical He fled into the island of Ca- 
lanria, and took refuge in the temple of Neptune. He was 
ioUowed thither by Archias, who endeavoured to persuade 
him to accompany him to Antipater, promising him that no 
harm should befall him. Demosthenes knew the nature of 
his foes too well to rely on such promises, and in order to 
avoid falling into the hands of Antipater, he took poison, with 
which he had furnished himself and under the eflfeots of 
which he died. 

The character of Demosthenes is one of the most promi- 
meat, and highlv praised in the pafi^es of ancient history. He 
was enlifffatened, eloquent, and endowed with an enthusiastic 
lore of hberty. Had the Athenians acted fully and boldly 
according to his counsel, their liberty would drabtleas have 
been preserved from the power of Fhilip. Whoi he per- 
ished, thev saw their error ; and soon after they erected a 
statue of brass to his memory, and decreed that the eldest 
branch of his &mily should be brought up in the Prytanenm, 
at the public expense, from generation to generation. At the 
feot of the statue this inscription was engmved : 

Dewuftthenes^ if thy power had been equal to thy itisdomf 
ike Macedonian Mars would not have triumphed over Greece. 

^Patrislf have toikd, and in tfadr oomatafu ettme 
Bfed noUj; and their deeds, ae they deaerre, 
Receive pcood leeompenae. We nve ia duiige 
Their naiaee to the eweet hrre- The* hirtorie n 
Pfoud of the tueMora, masdiet with it down 




Tif It^tiwc tiffKMi ; mad SkulpUitc, jii hct lum 
To guaril them, a^iil ti*' iiuriiwttilr**! tin if 



DeTnf>*ih0Dr«»truggW Dolly for the liberty* oC hi« cauMt 
and h« dca^fvca to be had in tontmnul r^^iuemhmBcc. B 
tkere are tljfjsij wboao ^^bhna fuo nobler tban those of »iu 
jHtriotB fli Dtimo^itheDeB^ uuU }'et lUay arc tbrgx^tieXL. Ti^ 
mm 



TboDc who, poittrd at the •Krin* of tniih^ 
Hate f&iW 10 lict datbiuu; ; 



for 



Thiitr btood u Abed 

Ouf el*lm to t^ftJ upm iwimortal trulU, 
Tc walk wilh GcifJ, To be diviivd^ fret^ 
To KH»r, and k* ntitic^iptiti^ Uiv vkiini, 

Wbeiicc snringB th*? indiJTiat^nc*-^ of intinkmc! to tifl s 
of these nobf(a snireror*? Thi* utiswcr \e ic be found iii tl 
fallen and depraved state of human nut are. This world 
preferred to the next, rind hnm^in kwa prized nbDva Divb 
IJcncc their names nni not rmhahniKl m thi! pfigtit ofll 
piidif Dr hbtory wilh tlmt waruith their memory dt^moiifl 
and no marblt^ point* to the place ivhcre th«ir ^\%m Ere hi 
Their memories oro embalmed nnly in the hmm of iho 
who partakt* of the s^vrctf of thiU Divine liberty whJch tin 
huve pr ocurt<l, und whaaii 

" FrMdoto itf tfa.«i «)iiA<^ in ftvt^ify iitjit^; 

S|i uianifulit in %:titm, whoau i^Vf ry dii^ 

Briiip it «wn i'vil wah it, mil.' ■ ^i !■ 

Fw ftp hns wingg, Jllrtt nvuhv. j 

Nor penury can t!ri|ifiJt3j or oniI ^. '?Wf«l4ll 

Tbd«a pceseit true Hbeny, wh£>se j>K)ub are set 
the thraldom of ita and Btttan ; Jill ure akv^ b#iirf 



He recalled eeTeral penoni from buiitli- 
, among whom was Demetrius, and rerersed the sen* 
bf wiuch others were banished beyond the Cerannian 
iaias, and the promon to ry of Tsnanis. The exertions 
viiickPhodonmadeon this occasion reflect sreat honour on 
^bnaanity. 

Aier thus subjecting Athens to his rule, Antipater set out 
fcr lfacedonia,to celebrate the nuptials oi his daughter Phila 
vidi CEHerus ; an ercnt of importance to their future more- 

Doriag the time in which these erents were passing in 
mceemoHfthe bones of the once mighty Alexander were un* 
kiied. 80 busy were his followers at' fiist in procuring for 
Aemt^YCS honooia, that his corpse lay neglected. About 
fc c. 321, his funeral obsequies were performed with true 
mold magnificence; such, says the ancient historian, as 
U aefer bem equalled in the world. 

Tbeie was a current prediction, uttered doubtless in the 
^iijt of flattery, ihat the place where Alexander should be 
huied would be rendered the most happy and flourishing in 
Ibe wMe earth. This gare rise to strife. Each goremor 
eoBleitBd for the disposal of a body that was to produce such 
kppy resuha. Perditcas was desirous that it should be con- 
ned to JSgs in Macedonia, where the bones of the Mace- 
mth fflonarchs were usually deposited. Other phu^es were 
flceme proposed ; but Egypt was at length adopted for his 
ntiog pbce. Ptolemy, who owed much to the deceased 
■oaareh, signalized his gradtode on this occasion. He 
■uthed forward to meet me faoeral procession at the head 
ifiusbeat troops, and advanced as £ir as Syria. It had been 
froposed that thecorpse should be deposited in the tonple of 
IsfMler Ammon ; but Ptolemy prevented this, and it was first 
^eponted in the dty of Memphis, and finally in Alexandria. 
Aoiemy raised a magnificent temf^e to the memory o( Alex- 
seller, and rendered him those honours which were paid to 
faai-gods and heroes by pagan antiquity. According to Leo, 
aa Affican author, who wrote in the fifteenth century, the 
teb of Alexander was to be seen in his time, and he states 
Ibat it was reverenced by Moluunmedans as the monument 
«f aa iUnstrious monarch and a great prophet ! So dazzled 
are the eyes of ffi«nVind in all ages by the glitter of human 

h has been seen that in the partitkm of the governments of 
AlesaadeK's tmfkef Cappadoeia and Paphlagonia were ap- 
n«^ nr. 20 



^ I 
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portioned to Eumenes. It was stipulated by the treaty that 
Leonnatus and Anti^ronus should march thither to establish 
him in these dominions, and dispossess the king Ariarathes 
of the sovereignty. The regent Perdiccas gave them instruc- 
tions for this purpose ; but neither Leonnatus nor Antigoniu 
were careful of any one's interests but their own. Antigonus 
refused to obey the orders of another, and though Leonnatus 
feigned compliance, yet he was drawn off from the enterprise 
by the Lamian war, in which he conceived his interests were 
more nearly concerned ; Antipater being the most powerful 
Leonnatus had confessed to Eumenes that he designed to 
marry Cleopatra, sister of Alexander, and in her right to 
seize upon the reins of empire. Acting upon this, Eumenes 
possessed himself of the treasures of Leonnatus in the dead of 
night, amounting: to 5000 talents of gold, about 28,000,OOUt 
sterling, and retired to Perdiccas. This was a piece of ser- 
vice not be overlooked by the regent, and a short time after, 
Eumenes was conducted into Cappadocia by a large army, 
commanded by Perdiccas in person. Ariarathes made a 
vigorous defence; but his army was defeated and he was 
taken prisoner by Perdiccas, who, by a cruel line of policy, 
which he had adopted for his own aggrandizement, put him 
and his whole family to death. Eumenes, therefore, was es- 
tablished in the government of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia. 
After this transaction, Perdiccas advanced with his troops 
to Isaura and Laranda, cities of Pisidia, with a determination 
to reduce them, because they had slain Balacrus, the son of 
Nicanor, whom Alexander had appointed their c^ovemor. 
Laranda was taken by assault, and all who were able to bear 
arms were put to the sword, while the women and children 
were sold for slaves. Isaura was next invested, but being a 
strong and populous place, it defied the power of Perdiccas 
till many of its inhabitants had fallen in the struggle. The 
r^st, forseeing the final consequences of the siege, and hay- 
ine no hopes of mercy, determined upon self-destruction. 
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vient to his own interests. While he was in Cilicia, her 
kotben, Jollas and Archias, accompanied her thither, in 
ofder to be present at the celebration of the nnptials. But 
Perdiccas had changed his views on this subject Olympias, 
vbo bad always hated Antipater, having solicited him to 
marry Cleopatra, her daughter, and the widow of the king 
of Epims, he despatched Eumenes to Sardis in Lydia, where 
the dien was, to make proposals of marriage to that princess. 
In the mean time, persuaded by Alcetas, his brother, Perdic* 
cas married Nicsea ; intending to repudiate her, however, as 
aoon as the mind of Cleopatra was known, and his ambitious 
designs were fully matured. As a preliminary step to his 
grnnd movement to the throne, he contrived a plan for cut- 
tiog off Antigonus. He caused many accusations to be laid 
against him, and a day was appointed for his trial. Antigo- 
nus lolled the suspicions of Perdiccas by an apparent acquies- 
cence in his measures, and by collecting proofs of his inno- 
cence against the day of trial But Antigonus had an under- 
landing too penetrating to be imposed on. He saw that his 
own destruction was s^ed if he remained, and that it was to 
be the foundation of the success of Perdiccas, The murder 
of Cynane, daughter of Philip by his second wife, who was 
cot off by the command of Perdiccas, confirmed him in these 
news ; and accordingly, taking his son Demetrius and all 
his domestics in whom he could confide, he embarked in an 
Athenian vessel, and sailed over to Greece to take shelter un- 
der tbe protection of Antipater and Craterus. 

At this time Antipater and Craterus were at war with the 
.fiolians. Upon being informed, however, of the designs of 
Perdiccas, they made peace with the .^tolians, and advanced 
tnnuds the Hellespont, to watch the movements of their new 
adrersary. At the same time, they engaged Ptolemy, gover- 
nor of Egypt, in their interest 

Foreseeing that he should have to oppose the veteran for- 
ces of Greece conjointly with those of Ptolemy, if he did not 
prerent their junction, Perdiccas held a council of war, to de- 
liberate whether they should first march into Macedonia 
igainst Craterus and Antipater, or into E^pt against Ptole- 
my. The nuyority of voices declared in favour of the 4ast 
proposition, and it was accordingly determined that Perdiccas 
»boold march into Egypt, attended by the two minor kings, 
wiuch he did by the way of Damascus and Palestine. At 
die same time, Eumenes was appointed to oppose Anti p ater 
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and Cratenis, who, it waa expected, would soon cross tlii 
Hellespont into Asia. 

This expectation was realized; Aritij^ier and Craterm 
were early in the fields of Asia. They crowed the Helles- 
pont, and, on their landing, were joined by Neoptolemusj 
governor of Armenia, who had recently suffered a defeat 
from the power of Eumenes. Neoptolemns informed the 
Macedonian leaders thai the army of Eumenes was weak, dis- 
order ly, and incapable of resistance. This information wi^ 
incorrect, and led to the overthrow of the Macedonian forces. 
Misled by it, Antipater and Craterus divided their forces, the 
^ former passing through Phrygia in pursuit of Perdiccas, and 

^ the iatter, accompanied by NeoptolemuSj marching agaiMt 

^ Eumenes, who was then in Cappadocia. 

it. The armies of Eumenes and Craterus met in the Trojan 

1^ plaJB, and a severe battle waa fought. In making his arrange- 

meats for the battle, Eumenes, who was brave and generous, 
L , and who desired the reconcihation of Cmterus with Perdicca% 

^ was careful not to oppose any Macedonian against him, lesl 

he should be slain. But his generous care wag vain, la 
the first onset, Neoptolemus was slain by the hand of Eume- 
nes; and Craterus, at the close of tbe battle^ when victory 
declared for his opponent, lay undistinguished among th& 
heaps of dead. Eumenes having learned the state of Craterus, 
hastened to the spot where he lay, and found him expiring! 
f Bitterly bewaihng the misfortune that had changed oH 

friends into foes, he wept over him, and caused the kst 
honours to be paid him with magnificence. He also ordered 
his bones to be conveyed to Macedonia, in order to be gi^^fia 
to his wife and children. 
m While these events occnrred in Cappadocia, Perdiccss 

y passed into Egypt. On his march thither, the army which. 

he commanded had become turbulent, and the breach \yu 
widened soon after his arrival by the emissaries of Ptolemy, 
who secretly encouraged their mutinous dispositions. I^taay 
of his officers deserted him, and the feelings of the soldieri 
generally were in favour of Ptolemy ; and at length Pyth(«i> 
who had been formerly employed in the ruthless massacre of 
sojiMi Greek mercenaries, for disobedience of orders, oriran- 
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tttarv gained by Eiunenefl. Had it reached the camp ear* 
ier, the regent's life might have been saved, bat now the 
lews served only to agraivate the malice of the insurgent 
(Straps and soldiera Enraged thereby, they pot all the 
kiends of Perdiccas on whom they could lay hands, to 
leath. 

Three of the principal personages, Perdiccas^ Craterus, 
md Leonnatna, were already removed fr<Mn the theatre of 
iction, and Eumenes, now master of Asia Minor, had to 
naiotain, unaided, the straggle against the confederates in 
srery quarter. 

As soon as Ptolemy heard of the death of Perdiccas, he 
brought the ro3fal army a large sapply of wine and provi- 
Bona This act, combined widi his courteous manners, won 
upon the turbulent soldiers, and they unanimously offered 
Imn the regency. He saw that this was a dangerous position 
to be placed in, and therefore he declined the honour. On 
bis refusal, the weak Aridaeus, who is not before mentioned, 
lod the traitor Python were appointed to the regency. It 
vas about this time that the news arrived of the recent vic- 
tory of Eumenes. This intelligence filled the breasts of the 
toidiers with indignation. Craterus, who had been a war- 
rior from bis youth, was a favourite with his companion in 
mns, while Eumenes was despised by them on account of 
his former peaceful occupation, that oi secretary to Alexan- 
ler. Ptolemy conceived it would be his interest to heighten 
kis feeling of revenge, and he induced them to pass a decree 
irhereby Eumenes and his adherents were proclaimed ene- 
Biea, and war was denounced against them, and all who af- 
bided them support or protection. 

Having thus doomed Eumenes, the army commenced their 
■arch towards CobIo Syria, to put their decrees into effect 
Fheir designs, however, were delayed by a new revolution. 
Borydice, wife of the weak Philip Arrhidsus, and niece of 
ibe celebrated Philip; a woman of great ambition and con- 
Mderable talent for mtrigue, supported by the army, wrested 
the regency from Aridseus and PythoiL Thus matters stood 
when they arrived at Triparadisus, in Syria, where they were 
joined by Antipater. Ever seeking his own interest, Anti- 
poer reproached the Macedonians for submitting to the gov- 
ernment of a woman, and being supported by Antigonus and 
Belencus, obtained for himself the office of regent. Eurydice 
Mj supported herself against his designs, for which reason, 
20* 
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^„i »V:E*^ ^'■^' >-» k" -i4 k.r h«.l«a 

Ant.gonu8 w^ placed over Susiana, beca^ hltaJthf fi^ 
who opposed Perdiccas ; Peucestas held Persia ^,!^ll ^ 
had Carmania; Python was intrusted .^A SledlTfk^!! 
the Caspian Straits; Stasander, with Bactrii^^^a^H ^^~i- 
Sybirtius, with Arachosia; 0™es, th?Ser of l.f^' 
with Paropamisus ; Python, wih the' co«m *'b^twee^°S 
pamisus and Indm ; Porus and Tariles, with^rcrmV^he^ 
already possessed as received at the hands of AleSder^ 
Cappadocia was assigned to Nicanor; PhrvffiaRfeW t ' 
caonia, Pamphylia, and Lycia, to Antigonus^ Ur^^to'^l" 
Sander ; Ly(fia, to Clitus ; and Phrygia the lis to ArTrf 

rXl / ** '»°°«ehold troops was given to Antigonus wi^ 
orders to prosecute the war against Eumenes, wlose t4rrii^ 
nes he was to possess, and who was, by this division of A^ 
empire, outlawed. "" oi me 

The crafty and ambitious Antigonus soon commenced 
operations against Eumenes. He was joined by Cassam^ff 
son of Antipater, with 1000 horse. Cassander was a selfish 
and cunning statesman, and he soon penetrated the secret 
plans of Antigonus. He warned the regent of these desio^s 
m vain, and a quarrel took place between the colleagues, uSon 
which Cassander returned to Europe, where he soon cwT 
menced a career as bold and cruel as that of Antigonus ii^ 
xxSia. 

In the mean time, Eumenes had prudently prepared for 
the coming storm He was joined by Alcetas, the brother 
of Perdiccas, and by Attalus with the fleet. But treach^^ 
was in his camn One nf h.'o r.^;«„.__j -« «»»-uery 
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After bis defeat, Eamenes took shelter in Nora, a Gappa* 
docian city, a place of considerable strength, whexe he n^r* 
oasly sastained a siege of twehe months, rejecting the many 
tempting ofiers by which Antigonus endeavoured CD win him 
to the support of his designs. At the end of that time, b. c. 
319, Antigonus, perceiving that the siege would retard hts 
desio^, ordered Nora to l^ surrounded by a strong wall, and 
leavmg a force sufficient to guard it, marched into Pisidia 
against Alcetas and Attains, who were raising a body of 
troops for the rescue of Eumenes. The celerity with which 
Antigoniis marched into Pisidia was such, that he surprised 
these generals, and being unprepared, they were routed in a 
battla Attains was taken prisoner; but Alcetas fled with 
GOOO men to Termessus, where, to escape the swords of mur- 
derers, (by whom he was already surrounded, and who were 
commissioned by the magistrates of Nora, through the influ- 
ence of Antigonus, who pursued him thither,) he put an end 
to his own life. 

During these transactions in Asia, Ptolemy was pursuing 
his conquests in Syria, Phenicia, and Palestine, as related in 
the History of the Egyptians. 

Much dissatisfaction prevailed in Athens concerning the 
garrison which Antipater had left in that city. Phocion had 
been often requested to go to the court of that prince, to solicit 
him to recall those troops. This general, foreseeing the use- 
kssness of this step, refused, and the orator Demades at length 
took upon himself that commission. The arrival of Demades 
in Macedonia happened at a fatal juncture for himself An- 
tipater had been seized with a severe illness, and his son Cas- 
sander, who was master of all afliiirs, had lately intercepted 
a letter which Demades had written to Antigonus in Asia, 
pressing him to come and make himself master of Greece and 
Hacedonia, and representing that it was only held together 
by ^ an old and rotten thread ;" thereby ridiculing Antipater. 
As soon as Cassander saw Demades, who was accompanied 
Ij his son, he caused him to be arrested ; after which, having 
iHfterly reproached the orator for his perfidy and ingratitude, 
and slew them both with his own hands. Such was the end 
o( Demades, who had dictated the decree by which Demos- 
thenes and Hyperides were condemned to die ; a fearful re- 
tribution for the cruelty he had shown to others. 

The indisposition of Antipater proved fetal. Before he 
died, he bequeathed the regency to his friend, the aged Po- 
lysperchon, to the exclusion of his own son Cassander, be- 
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cnufiit* of hta crlmiaa! intrigues with tlie wicked and 

Cii^m'icr could itJ brook this singukr lovn of ihe pitbl 
wt^Jfnfr tiiitpkymJ by hia dyrn^ ruth^i'. He <iefme^ « nn h 
snlu and atMii^Iii lo /orm a psirty^ ngtiiTiat the new rt?gi?rit. ti 
iipplit4 10 l'rf>l*?iiiy aud Amlgonm, an J they rr^iciOy ^^spcniM 
}>'• 'ir^TR the !e,ime inotivca ofambitioii aehimi^clf Thi 

11 • i n ! k f *t re n gt K PTi fd li i fuscj f iti So ti the rn C.1 rc^C 

wjuifcf hit st^iz-tnl the stmrig^ fortress of Munychii. ! In fvi 
howtiVLH, for the niyment overreached by r-*ohi!|M?rtfJjciii i 
Vitgnrd^ Athc?n8. For^^smng' thai Cassander wmild oiicm 
If J make himself absolgle jfiuater of ifiat city, hr issui^d i 
(*dict dt^cluHiig hi^ intention uf restoring democrticv lis iJ 
Orc*''iftri H'al^$ Tho Aihpnjjms hrard this vtithtlclig'l 
They **?nt nn urj^tjnt cml^iassy to the reg^enl^ reqiicstitig^ Si 
to ^p,ni\ AH iirrnj lo [jrotect their city from Cassander ftm! % 
p%ntf,iins. Pofysperchon sent liis son AJexandfrr v. 
si dprabit^ forties into AtUca,and encouraged bythi^ir n.- -^rt^ 
the restoration of democracy was votml by a tumulltjntHLfl 
semhlyi and a (lecr<?e passed for proceotimg ng-ninit nil tirisf 
crnts na capita! enemies of the stale. It is piuLahk* thni Pol 
sperchon foresaw this, and it is evidtjfjt that h** aauglit f] 
overthrow of Phocion, who had favourefl and inirotttip 
oli.^irchy under Anti pater Hi^ had his dPi«Mnp Sf*vpf 
ilhistnous indtviduals, amongf whom was tht* virttmus PJ] 
cion.feli victims to this burst of popidar viol »2 nee, and iho^ 
of the rcf^ent was not interposed lo savf them. ^M 

Aithoucrh thf Athenians generally were thus kil autrnvi 
this bnrst of dtiraocrntical fon^ ther^ Wf^re those in At fie 
who InmentpJ the d^rath of Phocion. On th^j day bu w 
doom€/l to drink the fatal hem hick, tht?re wix» a public pi 
cess iot;, and as it passed before his prison doors^ mmc of ibu 
who followed in the train took off their crown-* from tTrt 
heads, and others burst into teare. All who wer** tic^i 
bv ragre or t^nvy deemed it an insumceijf unnatural 1 
and impiety^ tbsi one whtuie virtues had pruvurtJ fur 
..mH^ktJon of "the imod." .ho»M dipon ■■ dttv of f^i- ,n. ■ 
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Phockm was one of the greatest men that Greece erer pro- 
foxd. Brought up in the achool of Plato and Xenocratea. 
he had formed his manners upon the most perfect j^an of 
pagan Tirtne. This, compared with the line of conduct 
jB^ked oat for man hy the great Founder of Christianity, 
was lamentahly deficient; but he deserved a nobler end. 
The Athenians themselves saw this in after ages, when no 
iongeT blinded by popular fury. Then they erected a statue 
of brass to his memory, and interred his bones at the public 
exfeose. His accusers, also, were brought to condign pun- 
iihaient These were, indeed, vain retributions, tending to 
the dislioiioar of the Athenian character, for they punished 
their own crime in others ; but at the same time they ezchibit 
the moral worth of Phocion. He acted uprightly according 
to the light affi>rded him, and Christians wonld do well to 
toke many a lesson from him. Their superior advantages 
are attended with proportionate responsibility. 

While the disorders incident to this democratic fury pre- 
vailed at Athens, Cassander entered the Pinetts with a fleet 
of thirty-five vessels, which he had received from Antigonus.. 
When the Athenians beheld themselves destitute of necessary 
succoais to repd these forces, they resolved to send deputies 
to Gnssander, in order to learn the conditions of peace. It 
was agreed that the Athenians should continue masters of the 
city, with the territories, and of the revenues and ships ; but 
il was stipulated that the citadel should remain in the handi 
of Cassander, till he had ended the war with the kings. At 
Hie same time the Athenians permitted Cassander to choose 
what citizen he pleased to govern the republic, and Deme- 
trias Phalereus was elected to that dignity, which he filled 
fiyr ten years under CiEissander with great applause, ruling 
with mildness and equky. 

In the mean time, Polysperchon had neglected nothing 
Aat he deemed necessary to strengthen his interest He re- 
called dympias, who had retired into E|Hrus under the re- 
gency of Antipater, with the o^r of sharing his authority 
with her. This was an unwise measure ; for Olympias, upon 
her arrival, consulted nothing but her passions, and her insa- 
tiable desire of dominion and revenge. A more judicious 
Step was taken by Polysperchon when he entered into a close 
alhiuice with Eumenes, akhongh it brought upon him the 
povrerfnl resentment of Antigonus. 

HaTing heard that Cassander had made himself master <^ 
Polysperchon hastened to besiege him in that city. 
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He was, however, unable to drive Cassander from Attica, and 
he entered the Peloponnesus to punish the Arcadians, and en- 
gaged in a fruitless siege of Megalopolis. 

While these proceedings were going forward, the crafty 
and ambitious ^ntigonus appeared in the field, resolved to 
make himself lord of Asia. Backed by an army of 80,000 
men and vast treasures, he commenced his career by endea- 
vouring to remove those governors of provinces who were 
not in his interests. In this, however, he was not very suc- 
cessful. AridsBus, governor of Phrygia, immediately began 
to arm, and set his power at defiance, openly denouncing him 
as a traitor. He next sought to gain Eumenes over to his in- 
terests, with the promise of being the second person in his 
court Eumenes outwitted Antigonus. He listened to his 
overtures, upon which Antigonus framed an oath, which he 
sent to the commanders of the troops forming the blockade of 
the castle of Nora, where Eumenes still was, with instructions 
that on Eumenes subscribing thereto, the siege should be 
raised. The purport of this oath was, that he should be faith- 
ful to Antigonus, and should be a friend to his friends, and a 
foe to his foes. When this oath was tendered to Eumenes, he 
observed that there was a slight mistake in the paper, and ex- 
changed the name of Antigonus for that of Olympias, the 
kings, and the royal family. The Macedonians approved o( 
this alteration, and raised the siege, and Eumenes had no 
sooner gained his freedom, then he began to collect forces to 
oppose the ambitious Antigonus, much to his chagrin. 

The revolt of Antigonus occasioned ffreat alarm, while the 
deliverance of Eumenes was hailed wim joy. PolysperchoB 
despatched to him, in the name of the kings, a commission, 
by which he was constituted captain general of the forces of 
Asia Minor. Orders were also sent to Teutames and Anti- 
genes, colonels of the Ar^yraspida, or silver shields, to join 
and serve under him agamst Antigonus. Orders we re like- 
wise transmitted to those who had the care of the king's trea- 
sures, to pay him 500 talents, about 200,000 pounds sterling 
for the re-establishment of his own affairs, and all necessary 
sums to defray the expenses of the war. All these were ac- 
companied with letters from Olympias to the same effect 
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taoixtf to gain their afiections. Bat envy is not easily 
ipnxiled from the heart of man. Antigenes and Tentames 
ixenMoi it dishonourable to sabmit to a foreigner, and refused 
to mead him in council Enmenes, careful as he was of the 
paMic good, and disinterested withal to a noble degree, could 
sot coDBent to his own d^^adation lightly, fearing that his 
ouse would be injured thereby. In £is dilemma, he had re- 
eooiBe to the aid of superstition, which at all times has a power- 
fid efisct on the rude mass of mankind. He told them that 
Alexander had appeared to him in a dream, and shown him 
a flugnificeDt tent, in which a throne was erected, and that 
ihe niooarch declared to him, that while they held their coun- 
dk in that tent, he himself would be always present, seated 
€a the throne, to direct them io their designs and enterprises, 
if they would always address themselves to hinL This was 
aifficient The profound respect which the Macedonians 
aadotained for the memorv of that prince, oyercame all con- 
nieiatioDS, and a splendid tent was ordered to be erected, and 
admoe placed in it, which was to be called ^The throne of 
AJexaoder." On this throne were to be laid the insignia of 
VBjafcy, and before it an altar was to be erected, on which it 
VIS proposed that all the chiefs should offer incense everjr 
■orning, afier which they should take their seats indiscrimi- 
■Kely and coosnk for the public safety. By this means Eu- 
genes calmed the envy of the Macedonians, which otherwise 
vould have ended in anarchy: thus credulous did the pagan 
idigion render its votaries. The more extravagant the theo- 
Mb were which policy propounded to their understandings, 
Ihe more ready they appeared to adopt them as emanating 
fan their gods. 

Hov die jut law— the judgment of the skiei, 

He that hates tnith shall be the dope of liea^ 

And he that win be cheated, to the last 

I>elttMona itrane as hell shall bind him fitft— Cowpeb. 



As Enmenes was sufficiently supplied with money, he 
tattd an army of 20,000 men in a brief period. These 
kces spread terror among his enemies, and they sought to 
onmlencc their operations. Ptolemy sailed to the coasts of 
Ciina, and sou£^ht to corrupt the Argyratpida by the per- 
iBsive jpower of gold Antigonus made the same attempt by 
MMiiiiiU in the camp. But so powerfully had the stratagem 
€ Kmnenen wrought upon the minds of these veteran M- 
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lowers of AJexander, that all their attempts proved at ihis Ume 
abortive. 

Eumeaea advanced with hie troops, thtis favourably diaposd, 
into Syria and Fhcnicia, to recover those provinces whick 
Ptolemy had vinjustiy soized. This movement proved unsuc- 
cessM While the events just narrated were gob^ fonvaid, 
Amiffonue bad defeated (^iitus, who commanded the fleet of 
Polysperchon, which rendered the expedition ineffectaaL 
Antigonus, indeed, marched agninsl Eumenes with a more 
numerous force than his owUi upon which he retreated 
through Coalo-Sjrria, and passing the Euphrates, look up hia 
winter quarters at Carrhae, in Mesopotamm* 

During his continuance at Carrh^, Eumenes sought the 
assistance of Python , governor of iVledia, and Seleucus, gove^ 
nor of Oabylon, which they refused, ostensibly on the groands 
of his being outlawed, but in reality to further their o^-n ia- 
leresls. Most of the officers of Alcjtandcr, who had shared 
the governments of the empire among themselves after his 
dc4ith, smitten with the same mania of ambition wrhich ac» 
tuated his conduct, were solicitous to secure to ihemaelves I he 
supreme power in their several provinces. It was with this 
view they had chosen a person of weak intellect and an infant 
as their rulers, and their designs would have be^n discoa* 
certed had they allowed Eumenes an ascendancv over them, 
or obeyed his orders. These orders were issuctf, indeed, ia 
the name of the kings ; but this was a circumstance they were 
anxious to evade, they wishing to be kings themselves. They 
were, moreover, apprehensive of the merit and superior genitia 
of Eumenes J who, although he had not beentmjned up to the 
art of war, was unfjUL^siionably one of the greatest captains of 
his age. He was wise, brave, steady in resoiutioD, and of 
unshaken fidelity to the royal cause ; whence the power of hi^ 
arm was dreaded by those who had nothing to show againat* 
these virtues, but their own insatiable ambition. The presence 
of an uprififht man has ever been, and will ever be a sors' 
burden to those who act unjustly towards their fellow men. 

In the following spring, & c. 317, Eumenes marched it* 
the direction of Babylonia, where he wa3 in great dang«r' 
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titeneceflrity of makW a truce with Enmenes, and of permit- 
'"'^g^topaas peaceably through his provioce towards Susa. 
Whfle at Susa, Eumenes sent to the governors of the pro- 
vinces in Upper Asia, requesting succours. He had before 
teuwmited to them the order of the kings ; and those whom 
Ae had charged with that commission ibund them all assem- 
«ed at the close of a war undertaken in concert against Py- 
AoD, |[OTemor of Media, who had pursued the same mea* 
wres m Upper Asia, which Antigonus had formed in the 
wwcr ; whence the governors confederated together against 
nm, and drove him out of Media, obliging him to resort to 
Wctcus for protection. The confederates were still in the 
SM^) aficr this victory, when the deputies arrived from Eu- 
■nics refjuesting their aid ; and fearing the subjection of An- 
ignius, who was then at the head of a powerful army, their 
fsBqr, rather than inclination, taught them to join his forcesL 
with this reinforcement Eumenes saw himself not only in a 
ioodition to oppose Antigonus, who was then advancing 
•wards him, but also superior in the number of his troops. 
Rbe season was too far advanced when Antigonus arrived on 
ke banks of the Tigris, whence he was obliged to take up his 
Mrtos in Mesopotamia. He was joined here by Seleucus 
ffiabjrlon, and Python of Media, with whom he concerted 
leuures for the operations of the next campaign. 
Juvenal has well said: 

Where wad ambitifln in the heait we find, 
Cootent and qniet raign not in the nund. 

Daring these transactions in Asia, ambition was perform* 
|r its deadly work in Macedonia. Olympias had made her- 
■ paramount mistress, and had put io death the weak Ar- 
■UBus and his consort Eurydice, with Nicanor, brother <^ 
bsander, and a hundred of his principal friends. These 
riiarities, however, did not long remain unpunished. Olym- 
fti had retired to Pydna with the young king Alexander, 
li his mother Roxana, with Thessalonica, sister of Alexan- 
BT the Great, and Deidamia, daughter of JBacides, king of « 
pinn, and sister of Pyrrhuik Cassander hastened to besiege 
m hj sea and land. iEacides prepared to assist Olympian 
d was already upon his march, when his troops revolted, an49 
■dwnnJTig ium to banishment, returned to Epirus. On theii 
Inn to Epirus, these troops massacred all the friends of 
kadeM, and then declared for Cassander, who sent Lyciscus 
iha to take upon him the government in his name. Olym* 
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Inns had tlirn no resotircc left but Polyspcrchon, who wm it' 
^lierrhfKbtij, ri smivll pTovitice oiuhe con fines of Altolm. IV 
lyspi^rchon wns prepiring; to succour the i^inily prmecss; tiit 
Uiisijandcr st?ni tblfas, one of his generals, a|]^iinst him, who 
corrupted the greateat piirt of hi* troops^ and oblijjcd him lo 
retire into Naxia, where he besieged him. Thus left to her- 
gelf, and having no hnpes of reliefj Olympiaa was compeUed 
lo surrender at discrttion. 

The doom of Olyrupiaa was scaled. Cassander promptd 
the Tclationa of the principal ofKccra^ whom Ut3ntTipi3S hai 
cauRod to he sliin, to accuse her in tho nKsembly of tfte Mace- 
donians, and to sue for vcni^eance. The rwjneat of thnae per* 
sons was [granted, and when they had all made their comj 
plai nts J Oi y rn p i rt s was u ti an i mo usl y c o ad crn ned to d i e . A fw( 
ficntcnee of death had thus passed, Caaaander proposed lo herj 
by some friends^ to retire to Athens, promising to accomiad 
date her with a galley for the voyage, His intention was ij 
destroy her by sea, and to publish throu!:fh all IVlacedonk 
that the goda had avenged her crimes t but Olympias pm4 
t rated it no bis designs, and insisted on pleading her own caui 
in the pTjblic assembly ; adding that this was the least favoill 
I b a t c E J Id bo grant ed a f [ u eon , Oassan d e r- u^aa a ppr ehensi f^ 
that her pre^SLnce would counteract bis designs — ^that the n 
mcmbrance of Philip and Alexander, for whom the Macedtj 
nians retiuned the utmost veneration, would incline ihern t 
spare Olympias; and therefore, he sent two hundred soldier^ 
with orders to put her lo death. These soldiers, aw*xl by bJ 
presence, retired without executing their commission. Bi| 
Uaasander was not to bo foiled In his resolution to dcmrd 
Olympias, He knew that the deadly (mVing of reven^ 
lurked in the bosoms of the relatives of those flhe hud caus^ 
to perish J and they readily entered into his views: Olympti 
fell beneath their united arms, and thus the ambhion of Cm 
sandcr was mjule the instrument of punishing her for hi 
cruelty and ambition. ' 

Cassander now saw bra way clear to the throne of Mad 
donia, and he hastened to secure it by measures suggested H 
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b ame time Cassander, emboldened by the sacceas of his 
Rmer crimes, resolved to pursue his ambitious course. He 
msed Roxana and Alexander Mgas to be conducted to the 
■de of Amphipolis, where they were divested of all regal 
ODoars, and where he intended on a future day to put them 
I death, with Hercules, son of Alexander by Barsine, widow 
f Memnon ; that no rival might remain to contest the crown 
r Macedonia with him by a regal claim. 
In consequence of the influence which Cassander had ac- 
■ired by his marriage, and the steps he had adopted to exalt 
imself to the throne of Macedonia, Polysperchon did not yen* 
ire to reCum home, but continued in the F^eloponnesus, where 
e retained for some time a shadow of authority over the few 
hcedonians who still adhered to the cause of the &mily of 
Jexander. Cassander at first marched into the Pelopon* 
vos in order to give him battle ; but after taking the city of' 
iigos, and all the cities of the Messenians except Ithome, he 
foned it prudent to retire into Macedonia, lest he should 
pove unfortunate. Soon after his return, he found means to 
prrupt Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, by ofiering him 
is government of all Peloponnesus, and the comnund of the 
pops stationed in the cities he had captured. Alexander 
peedily devoured the bait, and desertea the cause of his 
pent ; but he was slain soon after by some citizens of Sicyon, 
pere he then resided, who combined to destroy him, in order 
I effect their own deliverance. This conspiracy, however, 
■ not produce the desired eflect Cratesipotis, wife of Alex- 
■er, unappalled by the death of her husband, and the rage 
[mutiny, took upon herself the command of the troops, and 
fedued die Sicyonians in a battle, after which she entered 
Ion the administration of the government, which she con- 
pcled with much prudence. 

At leogth winter passed away, and Antigonus appeared 
pin in the field to contest the crown of Asia. He nrst ad- 
need to Babylon, where the troops raised by Python and 
lleocos augmented his army. Thus strengthened, he 
pBed the Tigris to attack Eumenes, who was prepared to 
teive bis onset During the course of this campaign, the 
lir was maintained with obstinacy on both sides, and Persia 
id Media were the theatre of its operations. The armies, 
hich were nearly equal, traversed those two great provinces, 
f roartrhes and countermarches, and each party resorted to 
«ry art and stratagem that the greatest capacity combined 
ih experience could supply. Eumenes, tnough he had a 
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ixmtiiioiif amy lo gc^van, an anaay which, ij 
hb iiipf!fii>rity ds a cnmmnntkr, were yn! <^4 
pMO^ fmd finally to destr(>y hitn, nbtniiied tiL't 
iMTfir bli «iiaiiiy : riwI when hia trooj»ff gxf^w in 
ter qt;tarteir% be liad ibc dcHcrjly lo si cure tU 
rincn of G£tht*tK% and obliged Anti^^<jnufl tu 
iicitth tii Miidia, tw^^my (Iv^ dnys' march ^'m^ 
pkl^n uccupial the yesir a ti, 31Ci. f 

The trooiis of Eumenes wurufto un— ^' -—- 1' 
liftsd on In Icing up their qnartera iti . 
rincic, nndcr prcttmcc of being more iMJiurijulj 
nnd of bflTing' th^^tr wants better iitppliijd. < 
vrnB infonm^ i^f this cirrumatince, niarchiyi J 
Tvintf^ri ill hapee of fullm^ upon them iinawa 
hnd Jiiri-'Mt'Cfi this event, and had st'nt spiet s 
m**darii3t lo gain timely in!*?]li?/ence of the m 
He had |x»^!ed liiesc io ' ' y ihut hti rw^d 

of the commg^ of Anti^' i o he could ai 

hiip qtmrtrr?«yliy which njfjjiriij l»t colk-ctod all 1 
ihD (*nr4uv ^"uld ftdvuijce unou him. Aiitiaro 
srb«mir^3 defi^aiodT and iru)rtifit.d at I^ing Uuii 
ticii^rniintst] to coma lo an en^genient 

The ssluil which Eumenes had displayed 6 
h&d BO thamitid his troops in g'enoral thai tj 
fihould exercise the !^olc commandt But it v^ 
A nil genes and TciitnTnps, cti|>tains*jf thr Argi 
titied at this distinction htnng given tu a ThmrJ 
a resolntion to df^atrny hhiij and drew most of 
principal ofHrcrs into ihtir conspiracy* tt m 
ever, that hhs h\\ should be proiraotetf lill aflur 
iho impending l.»altiL% thereby orknowlcd^i] 
tncrit aei a general. Eumrnes wrnif informed i 
Vat he would not fittogo htj* duty Ly ^tidiuivt>i 
his doom, On the contrary ^ hi lla' spirit of irn 
ho mado his will, iind delermtned to discharj^i 
pnn(!i* to tiie hiloFt breathr lie Tcfjoocd hi 
PJiitarch^ to thr will of ths* pvh^ aad tnoagbt 
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kotmetioa with uaemng certainty. On the other hand, the 
nvaJiy of Antigonus defeated that of EnmeneB, and captured 
hebagga|;e. This waa fiUal to Enmenes. The Argynupida 
kearing of this disaster, mutinied in the rery moment of their 
rietory, and deliTeied him bound with hk own sash into the 
kinds of Antigonus, on condition that their baggage should 
k restored. 

Antigonus deliberated for some time how he should treat 
iis prisoner. They had been bosom friends, and had serred 
taiesi Alexander together, which considerations rekindled 
tender sentiments in his fevour His son Demetrius, 



iso, earnestly solicited that the life of so brave a man mieht 
^ ^nred. &ut the selfish interests of Antigonus pre^dfed. 
le feared if he should set Eumenes free he would take up 
inns again for the house of Alexander, and therefore ordered 
im to be pot to death. 

Such was the end of the brave, generous, and feithful Eu- 
lenes. As a general, and as a man of prolMty, his name 
^aks high in that age of amlation. As a proof of his great- 
fBSB of mind, it may be moitioned, that he roee to the emi- 
eoce he attained from a low rank in life. His talent com- 
landed for him the high station he held, and the ambitious 
^racters who surrounded him on every hand quailed be- 
le that talent His very ashes commanded their respect 
atigonos and his whole army, being now dead to envy and 
if as regarded Eumenes, celebrated his funeral obsequies 
■h great magnificence, and gathering up his ashes, deposited 
pm in a silver urn, and sent th^n to his wife and children 
^Cappadocia; a sad relic for a disconsolate widow and help- 
^ orphans. 

« Finm the fint beam that waked the goldai daj 
To Vmgenng twiUcht's melancholj nj, 
Jio respite came toeir drooping hcwfa to cheer, 
Or fiom the fimnt of miaery^ stole a tear." 

The Argfratpida met with the due reward of their 
BBchery. Justly dreading their turbulence, Antigonus sent 
em in nnall detachments i^inst the barbarians, and thus 
enticed in detail the veterans that had overthrown the Per- 
HI empire, and freed himself from a power able to thwart his 
■liitioas designs. 

Antieoous, immediately after his victory, b. c. 315, looking 

pan hunaelf as master of the empire of Asia, began to aim at 

e sovereignty of the entire Macedonian empire. His first 

21» 
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measure was directed against the satraps whose rebellioii 
conduct haa enabled him to triumph over Eumenes. IL 
banished Peucestas of Persia, put Python of Media, and Ad 
tigenes, general of the Argyraspida, to death, and sought ti 
involve Seleucus of Babylon in the same destruction. Seleuca 
fled to Ptolemy, to whom he represented the formidable powe 
of Antigonus so effectually, that he engaged him in a leagu 
with Lysimachus and Cassander against the usurper. Th 
two latter sent an embassy to Antiffonus, who answered thei 
proposals with menaces and insult At the same time, b 
prepared to wage war. While his armies overran Syria an 
Asia Minor, he roused the Southern Greeks, j^olians, an 
Epirotes, to attack Cassander in Macedonia, and bribed th 
mountaineers and northern barbarians to attack Lysimachu 
in Thrace, while his son Demetrius, afterwards named Polioi 
cetes, or. The conqueror of cities, marched against Ptolem; 
of Egypt 

The details of the war between Demetrius and Ptolem 
are related in the History of the Egyptians : its results will li 
seen in the succeeding paragraphs. 

While this war was proceeding, b. c. 313, seeing the ai 
mies of Antigonus engaged in Phenicia, Cassander invade 
Asia Minor. On hearing of this, Antigonus marched with 
portion of his forces to arrest his progress. Success attendc 
his arms ; he pressed Cassander so vigorously that he obligja 
him to come to an accommodation on humiliating terms. Bi 
treaties were not deemed of any import by the successors a 
Alexander, and this was hardly concluded before Cassand* 
broke it by demanding succours of Rolemy and Seleucus, U 
the renewal of the war, which was obstinately contested ti 
the belligerents were parted by succeeding events. >, 

At this period, the excavated city of Petra was the grei 
depot of the caravan trade between the southern countries o 
Asia and northern Africa. One of the generals of Antigonu 
named Athenaeus, was sent to seize its stores. Athenseus soj 
prised the inhabitants by a rapid march and sudden attaci 
and enriched himself with the plunder. The NabaihaM 
Arabs, however, enraged by their loss, hastily collected thei 

fr\Tnoo anA iirnrinrr fnrvsrttrn tViAir HrniriMlnricMB tlimiinrK tVu 
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Od his return, Demetrias received intelligence tliat directed 
all iijs attention to the state of Upper Ana. Prerions to his 
entering npon this war with the Arahs, Ptolemy had gained 
« rictory oyer him at Oaza, upon which Seleucns, with a 
small bm gallant band of attendants supplied by the Egyptian 
monarch, threw himself into his ancient satrapy of BabyloUi 
and he was received with so much enthusiasm, that he ob- 
tained possession of his former power without striking a blow. 
The Persian and Median satraps, who had been appointed W 
Antigootis, sought, conjointly with Demetrius, to crush his 
power ; but they were totally routed by him, after a brief but 
mefiectual struggle. 

(According to oriental historians, it was at this date, n. c. 
31^ that the era of the Seleucidte commenced, which forms 
an important epoch in Grecian history. Although, however, 
Selencos now established his interest in Babylon upon such 
a solid foundation that it could no more be shaken, it was not 
till the battle of Ipsus, b, c. 301, that his title was acknow- 
ledged In the second partition treaty, he was excluded, as 
will be seen in the next paragraph, from the government of 
Babylonia, allotted to him by the first, b. c. 323, as recorded 
at die commencement of this chapter.] 

Alarmed at these occurrences, Antigonus hastened to con- 
clude a peace with his various opponents, Seleucus only ex- 
cepted. The treaty which was entered into by these sons of 

' ambiticn contained in itself the seeds of a new war, ready to 
bunt forth at any favourable opportunity^ especially its second 

I article. It was as follows : 1. That each should retain what 
he had ; which demonstrates that the treaty was dictated solely 

' by Antigonus : 2. That the Greek cities should be free : 
3. That young Alexander should be raised to the throne upon 

, attaininfi^ his majority, b. c, 310. 

The kst stipulation was vain. Cassander had long medi- 
tated the death of the youn^ prince, and to make sure of the 
crown of Macedonia for himself, he privately murdered him 
in his confinement in the castle of Amphipolis, with his mother 
Boxana. The latter had put to death Statira, the daughter 
of Darius and wife of Alexander, shortly after his decease, 
md also her sister Drypeds, the widow of Hephaestion, and 
now she herself and her young son fall by the hands oi vio- 
lence. 

Polysperchon, who was still in the Peloponnesus, exclaimed 
loudly against the treason of Cassander, and sendi^ for Her- 
cules, th^ only remaining son of Alexander, from Pergamus, 
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with his mother, he proposed him as king to the Macedonians 
Cassander wms so alarmed at this proceed in ^^ that he came to 
a compromise with Polysperchon to share the government be- 
tween them, and he was seduced by this tempting- offer to 
destroy both Hereules and bis mother the ensuine year b c 
309. ' ■ ■ 

Thus, says Dr. Hales, was " the porterity of Alexander all 
extirpated in the course of fourteen years from his death and 
his kingdom plucked up, and given to others j" by a righteout 
retaliation, that he Avhose sword had made many parents child-^ 
less, should leave his children and all his family to perish by the 
iword. 

Antigonus early discovered that he had been deceived jn 
the recent treaty by Cassandef and Ptolemy. Under pretence 
that he had put garrisons in some of the Greek cities, Ptolemy 
invaded Cihcia, and the rest of the confederates attacked hjin 
in other quarters. Accordingly, Antigonus sent Demetrius 
into Cilicia to recover the cities there lost, which be accom- 
plished : the other generals of Antigonus alao met with the 
same success wherever they were despatched, b. c. 308. 

During this year^ Antigonus was concerned in a fearfti! 
tragedy, Cleopatra^ sister of Alexander the Great, and wido^^r 
of Alexander, king of Epirus, had for several years resided 
at Sardis, in Lydia, which was in the hands of Antigonus, 
Ambition had led Cassander, Antigonus, and Lysimacbus^ 
each to seek her hand in marriage, hut in vain. Ptolemy 
now pursued the same course from the same motives, and he 
was listened to with favour. Already had Cleopatra set otrt 
for the camp of Ptolemy^ when the governor of Sardis arrested 
her, and shortly after, hy the command of Antigonus, caused 
her to be secretly destroyed. And yet to wipe off t bo stain of 
the crime from tne page of his history, Antigonus ordered the 
heads of the women who had been instrumental in the mur- 
der to be struck off, and buried Cleopatra with great solaot-* 
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mkiiid. AntigoDus, however, though he was one of the 
imtsters of God in his just decrees, was not the less criminal 
a dial account He was equally guilty in the sieht of God, 
ad in his torn he received ue aue reward of his deeds, as 
Koided in a future page. Punishment is irrerersihly an- 
leied to guilt; it may he delayed, hut it cannot, in the 
idinarv course of events, he avoided. As surely as the 
JDoer fives, so surely will his sin find him out, unless he 
Kks a refuge in the merits of a crucified Redeemer. From 
lim alone can any sinner hope for deliverance. 

Antigonus had long formed a design to restore liberty io 
Sieece, which was held in subjection by Cassander, Lysuna- 
has, and Polysperchon. In the year b. c. 306, he com* 
KDced operations to carry this design into efiect To engage 
le Grecians in his interest, he promised to establish the de- 
locracy, their popular form of government Antigonus fore- 
kw that this bait would be greedily seized by the Athenians, 
id 80 it came to pass. No sooner had Demetrius made a 
toclamation before their walls to this effect, than they cast 
Nrn their bucklers at their feet, and with loud demonstra- 
D08 of joy, welcomed him as their preserver and benefactor. 
Iiey carried their gratitude even to impiety and irreli^fion. 
liey first conferred the title of kins^ on Antigonus andDe- 
Ktrius, and then honoured them with the appellation of mte- 
t^ deities, and instead of the magistracy of the Archon, 
Inch gave the year its denomination, they elected annually 
priest of these tutelar deities, in whose name all the pubhc 
IB and decrees were passed. Nor was this alL They 
ifered their portraits to be painted with those of the other 
ids, on the veil which was carried in procession at their 
ieinn festivals in honour of Minerva, called Panthenaea; 
ey consecrated the spot of ground on which Demetrius 
iKended from his chariot, and erected an altar upon it, which 
lej called ^the altar of Demetrius, descending from his 
tmtf they added to the ten ancient tribes two more, which 
ef styled tlie tribes of Demetrius and Antigonus ; and they 
isaeed the names of two months in their favour, and pub- 
died an order, that those who should be sent to Antigonus 

Demetrius, by any decree of the people, instead of being 
ainjgiiiahed by the common title of amhassadors, should hk 
Bed Tfaeori, which was an appellation reserved for those 
ko were chosen to go and oner sacrifices to the gods at 
e^>hi, or Olympia, in the name of the cities. The climax 

these eitzavagances was brought about by DemoclideSy 
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^ho pToposeiJ, " that in arder to the more effectual cotifieci 
tion of the bucklers that were to be dedicated m the temp 
of Apollo at Delphi, proper persons should be despatched 
Demetrius, the tutelar deity ; and that after they had offer* 
sacrifices to him, they should inquire of him, in what ma an 
they ought !o conduct themselves so as to celebrate, with il 
greatest promptitude and the utmost devotion and magni 
cence, the dedication of those ofierings^ and that the peop 
should comply with all the directions of the oracle on th 
occasionJ^ These propositions, as wicked as they were a 
Burd, were passed into a decree, by the ever superstitious ai 
idolatrous Athenians. 

The ingratitude of the Athenians towards Demetrius Pfc 
lereua, who had governed them with much uprightness i 
ten years, was as criminal and extra va^nt as the immoden 
acknowledgement they showed to An ti gonna and Demetrii 
They accused him of having acted contrary to their hiws 
many instances during his acTniinist ration ] they ihreTt- dov 
the numeioos statues they had raised to bis honour, condemn^ 
him to suffer death for his contumacy, he having- fled rath 
thai I be a prty of the new government, and fioallvj pen 
cuted his iriends^ among whom was the celebrated poet Id 
nander. 

Demetrius PhalereuSj afler sojourning- some time at Theb< 
and in the court of Cassander, retired into Egypt, to Ptoleo 
Soter, who was an illustrious patron of men of letters. "ftTii 
in Egypt, he composed several treatises on govern mem, m 
the duties of civil life j an employment, says Plutarch, whu 
sustained his mind, and cherished in it those sentiments i 
humanity with which it was so richly endowed. Demetrii 
Phalereus was one of the wisest and best governors of tlj 
stormy period. 

Although the Athenians had exalted the character of D 
metrins to the rank nC a dftmi0"od. his rnnHnrt «fr AfK.n^ 
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Ike oilier ^genenk, Ptolemj ofEfrypi, Seleocvs of Bahylon^ 
LramsKbos of Thrace, and Cassander of Macedonia, all 
''poe on crovrns/' The aasampckm of the royal mie, haW" 
ewer, bj those generak. was bat a mere form now that the 
ssfal iiuik'ly was eiXupaUad, 

Hnime liemetrios undertook the expedition against Cypmty 
fe iBTieed the Rhrxiians to an alliance against Ptolemy ; hot 
the Riiodians resolred to preserre a strict neutrality. Accord- 
ia^T, iiaving ^iled in his project of subduing Cgypt, he was 
iw^ei to make this wealthy republic the rictim of his fmy. 

The Rbodians, who foresaw the impending storm, had sent 
t9 all the princes their allies, and to Ptolemy in paidcular, to 
gqiiote their aanstance, and caused it to be represented to the 
htcusr that it was their attachment to his interests which drew 
down opoa them the danger to which they were exposed. 

The ^pvepiiTaUfms on each side were Tery great Demetrios 
had ^JffJ ships of war, and 170 transpons, which carried 
abooe 40.000 men, exclosiTe of the carailry and the soccoors 
ibe leceiied from pirates, who joined him in hopes of plunder. 
He had likewise 1000 vessels laden with provisions, and all 
«ciier necessary accommodations for an army. He had with 
' him, moreorer, a vast number of machines of war, for the 
coostmctioa of which his name is celebrated in history. 

The Kiiodians, on their part, prepared for a vigorous de- 
i fence Hany commanders of note in alliance vrith them 
duew themselves into the city, bong desirous to try their skill 
io. miijtary aflairs against cme o( the greatest captains, and 
who was considered most experienced in the conduct of aeges. 
The besieged onnnenced by dismisBing all useless persons; 
md then taking an account of those capable of bearing arms, 
iher foond that the dttsens numbered 0000 and the foreigners 
low. Liberty was promised to all the slaves who should 
Smoemtk themselves by their bmvery, and the public en- 
fag«d to pay their ransom. A proclamation vras also made, 
&m whoever died in the defence €€ the cotmtiy should be 
htnied at the public expense ; that his parents mid childrai 
sboaU be sufiported out of the treasury ; that foitnnes idiould 
be ^iven to his danghteis : and that his sons, when they had 
amved at manhood, should be crowned and presented with a 
snt of aimoor, at the j?reat solemnity of Bacchnsi This de- 
ciee had the dcnred enecL The rich came in crowds, with 
money to defray the expense of the siege and the soldier^ 
the artificeis applied themselves to the forming of catir 
, bolisla^ and new warlike engines; while otfaeo ap- 
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BUtd tfa^msaliroi to Hie i«|iaratbii of tbe HroncHc^ m^e 
loivmlls bertha <;ni&my. Ii^ a wordf all wert; unnohicid 
ftctimif and ikdr noble defence eittordit rin illuairiottd vsnnaf 
of ik^ power of tlivcipim^i m caayimiioxi with weil*giiio 
patridtkm. 

The sie|fe Df Ehodc^t ii oue ol the mttitt aKfmamhLs i 
Ciird«d in Ui& paj^es of ancicDt history. All thi* engine* ' 
aaisauit which rhe mcichanical knowlDdgo of ihai nge cm 

engiiif} cullctl htUpQlis^uv Ukt^r ■ tc, weie ^ 

both by »»aa and kndj m order to ^-ticd Hits rcdiiclioiA af i 
city. Bill th©v were aU of do avsiil Aa isoon lut a bieai 
WHS macia iu tne wall, it vras nobly dcfeiid<-n1 till repBtrod^ 
ittioihj$T wall rcjse to view behirid ihc^ brench. At letigUt, 
deed, dntncbment of 1500 men enfpr(Hi thn cityal midnif 
but xhry were destroyed by iho valiant Rhtjdtflfl*, wha Uti 
3»;rf:<ind&d dumg the gie^e by suceouii &ora Ptolemy sod ft) 
CaBsmider, 

This was the last noted assault m«d€, AiJtigi>iiiu licsdri 
of the brnve stnnd tbt* Hhuliuna wt^rt^ mnking nmiiuit I 
foTces of Demetritiai, sent leileni to )iim, onjainrng^ bim tu ci 
elude a peace with ih^m^ IvBl h^ should \om hh vtholis aim 
At the aame tlrne^ ambassadors arriired frora the Mkimm 
public, solicitirsg the ccmtending partiff* to pui on end ic 
war which threatont^ to involve the csn-ift m endt#>«» c«lajiiftj 
Ploltjuiy also aecmly ndvisod tbo RhodiaoE Ui cofoe i<» ler 

All accidcmt which occurred to Dematrios aboul fhh lit 

according to Ve^t3tiiis und ViHuviiTs, contiibutod^rfiiilly k 
peace between ibe cooti?nding parlif^. FJrsmttrin* waft « 
paring to adyjuice his heitpolU n^inat tint city, vthmu A Kl 
olan angincor oponc<l a mine under the walls af tliecilT^ 
the site it was to p»i£s ; and whi^ti it was niored Umwrm t 
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maintain the foil enjoyment of their ancient rites, privileges, 
and liberties. 2. That they should confirm their alliance 
with Antigonus, and assist him in his wars against all states 
and prioces, Ptolemy excepted. And, 3. That for the effec- 
tual performance of these articles, they should deliver 100 
hostages, to be chosen by Demetrius. When these hostages 
were given, the siege was raised. 

At the departure of Demetrius from Rhodes, he presented 
them with all the machines he had employed in the siege. 
These were afterwards sold for 300 talents, about 150,000/., 
which was employed, with some additional sums, in the erec- 
tion of the famous Colossus, reputed one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. 

The &rther the historian advances with the history of those 
restless spirits which succeeded Alexander the Great, the more 
clearly he discovers the unworthy motives by which they were 
actuated. They concealed their ambition at first by nominat- 
ing a child and a person of weak intellect to the regal dignity ; 
bat as soon as the family of Alexander was destroyed, they 
threw off the mask, and showed themselves in their proper 
colours. Each sought to tower over the heads of the others. 
They were all solicitous to support themselves in their several 
governments ; to become independent ; to assume an absolute 
sovereignty ; and to enlarge the limits of their territories at 
the expense of those who were weaker or less successful than 
themselves. For this purpose they employed the force of 
arms, and entered into alliances, wnich were no sooner made 
than broken, when they could derive more advantage from 
others, and they were renewed with the same facility from 
the same motives. The vast conquests of Alexander were to 
them as an inheritance destitute of a master, and each sought 
to serve himself vrith the largest portion. 

The struggle for power and territory was not yet over. 
Selencus was master of all the countries between the Eu- 
phrates and the Indus, and he was desirous of acQuiring those 
that lay beyond the latter river. Accordingly, he improved 
the opportunity which now offered (when he was in alliance 
with Ptc^emy, Cassander, and Lysiroachus, and when De- 
metrius was besieging Rhodes) mr that puTpose. He con- 
ceived the conquest of India would be no difncuh task, if he 
made a sudden irruption into the country, and he acted upon 
this conception. Seleucus was deceived. The report of his 
invasion had gone before him; and when he passed the Indus, 
be found an bidian, named Sandrocoha, with a very numer* 
voi^ lY. 22 
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oiti unoy, and a Irrr^^r' mmUt of ckpUaTit«, waiting to reedt 

a tfi-rtty witb :- . 4, by wtiicii be agri^ed t/i renounce :t 

-i Li thai .^oinjtry, upoEj n^tryinrrg r»00 elaphanb 
. iiM'iyvt'J h).i ricphiints, rind raurnori i.> Eii^u^ou 

i hiij u^ii the fitiol frsijjt of Alcxander^a Inahn tonqueste 
this ihi piUhii fruit of tbo str<!.ims ofblootl sLeil to gnitifv ie 
orclifiote ambiliaul For the lives of tcna of thmi^anOi o 
Jiunifln bcmgB, it few poor beam wcrts rccoival— « foaii] 

"**-/■ ""^^^^^'^if ^^^ p«fvoT&ii3» of huixiJtn natnrw. 

While Sokitcua was thug empbyc*ij a c- mi^ Cewmde 
of JVlaccdoTjia beao^iHi AtbcuB. In thi^ exlremilv* the Atbe 
Diafifl hod rceouffte lo thnir new mtdnr deiiy/ l>ritMiriiM 
Tbctr call was Te«pofidwl to r Domotnus stot §ail truh 331 
|tR[|e>-j,ueia a grnnt bo*] y af foot soldier?, witli whom hrdro^i 
CusssimJLr ml of Attim, piirsuiu^ him as far »^ 'fbt^rxDdiiyla 
ivUere hn dttfeiued him, anrl captured Herad*?^. Six thoo 
mnd Mai^tidodiaris nt this mne, nlmf Qurm over to iho sklij oJ 
Dtimf;triuf. 

On the rfttjm of Dmetritia to Athens, the laliahiianu 

Mvmg Ijiyisheti the* highest honour which they CijaJd thinl 
of upoa him, h^id recoursii to new fkuerix^s, B(?in|^ u dt.>miotni 
in their si^^ht, thty Mged him in that [wirt of ilTti tt-iiniW of 
I^Uoerva called the l^yrthetion, winch U profaned wiUi thi 
mcjtt infamous debaucheries, in moc.kery of their ejtoee&ivi 
a^d criminal adrilatiorr. Alhena&ui* sny» that hft coiiaidefed 



the Athenians crmturea born ordy fivr'slarery, amrdkfioiy! 
ibr thdr &ervihtyr I'bt* ft Ttiry 



no led them abject wretches? .^. „,^.. ^v,r*M.j. t ui^ i^ Ttirv 
prohahle ; for Demetrius, thoagh llie Athenmns di^j^»>i3d ihi! 
he was a tutelar deity, doe-s not appcnr to havei ao partr^d ivjth 
bis seiises as to have believejJ them In this rtfspnct, h*^ had 
a mind greater than Alexander. Truly, ftdjilaticin isf no bsctt^r 
than interest under the disguise of fneudship, It wa* fof tji^ 
ciion he atBrded them, that the Athfinian« finttiijwl IM 
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The appointment of Demetrius as general of the states of 
Greece proved not only to Cassander, but to Seleucus, Lysi- 
machus, and Ptolemy, that their common interest called upon 
them to resist the overpowerful Antigonus. Accordingly, a 
confederacy was formed by these three kinfi;s, and Seleucus 
hastened into Assyria to make preparations lor the war. b. c. 
302. 

The first operations of this war commenced at the Helles- 
pont; Cassanaer and Lysimaehus having deemed it expedient 
that the former should continue in Europe, to defend it against 
Demetrius, while the latter should invade the provinces of 
Antigonus in Asia. Lysimaehus consequently passed the 
Hellespont, and either by treaty or his arms reduced Phrygia, 
Lydia, Lycaonia, and cmef of the territories between the Pro* 
pontis and the river Maeander. 

Antigonus was at Antigonia, in Upper Syria, a city he had 
himself built, when the news of this confederacy reached him. 
At this moment, he was celebrating some games he had insti- 
tuted at that city ; but he broke up the assembly abruptly, and 
commenced preparations for advancing against the enemy. 
When his troops were ready, he marched expeditiously over 
mount Taurus, and entered Cilicia, where he replenished his 
finances from the treasury of Cluinda, a city in that province, 
and augmented his troops. After this, he advanced towards 
the enemy, and retook several places in his march, which had 
been captured by Lysimaehus. As Lysimaehus was acting 
singlehanded, he thought it prudent to stand upon the defen- 
sive, till the confederate forces, which were on their march, 
should join him : the remaining part of the year, therefore, 
elapsed without action, and each party retired into winter 
quarters. 

On the departure of Antigonus from Sjria, Ptolemy invaded 
that country, and recovered all Phenicia, Judea, and CgbIo 
Syria, except Tyre and Sidon ; but in consequence of a false 
report, that Lysimaehus had been defeated, he retired full of 
alarm into Egypt 

The conjunction of the confederate forces took place in the 
spring of B. c. 301. They were commanded by Lysimaehus 
and Seleucus, and they entered Phrygia almost at the same 
time with their opponents, Antigonus and Demetrius. A de- 
cisive engafi^ement ensued. The battle was fought near Ipsus, 
a city in Phrygia, and it ended in the defeat and death oi An- 
tigonus. and the destruction of the power that he had raised. 
It is said that he brought 70,000 fighting men into the field, 
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and that 10,000 only escaped the carnage-nso terrible and 
unrelenting is the demoniac spirit of war. 

The consequences of the victory at Ipsus were the third 
and final partition of the empire, and the erection of the 
satrapies into independent kingdoms. Rolemy was estab- 
lished in Egypt, Lybia, Coelo Syria, and Palestme ; Cassan- 
der, in Macedonia and Greece; Lysimachus, in Thrace 
Bithynia, and the districts adjacent to the Hellespont and Bos 
phorus ; and Seleucus in Syria, Babylonia, and the eastern 
provinces. It is to this last partition that Daniel's prophecies 
of the division of Alexander's empire among his four generals 
seem to have alluded. " Therefore the he goat waxed very 
great : and when he was stronff, the great horn was broken • 
and for it came up four notable ones toward the four winds 
of heaven," Dan. viiL 8. " And when he shall stand up, his 
kingdom shall be broken, and shall be divided toward the 
four winds of heaven ; and not to his posterity, nor according 
to his dominion which he ruled : for his kmgdom shall be 
plucked up, even for others beside those," chap. xi. 4. 

Thus ended the struggle for power amongst the generals 
of the renowned Alexander. It continued during twenty-two 
years, and during this contentious period events are crowded 
together in quick succession, interesting, both from the talents 
of the chiefs concerned in them, and from the singular com- 
binations of political affairs continually occurring. The 
cautious Rolemy, the base Polysperchon, the haughty Anti- 
pater, the designing Leonnatus, the cruel Perdiccas, the rapa- 
cious Antigonus, the brave and generous Eumenes, appear . 
like so many fleeting fibres passing over the stage, while the 
sceptre of Alexander sliding from the weak hands of his bro- 
ther and son, and the extinction of his race, are scarcely no- 
ticed *y the reader. The empire which his ambition and 
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Cbnceniiiig the jntemal policy of tiuB period, Heeren «ays : 
^llie slmoet nnbrokea aeries of wars wnich had raged from 
the time of Alexander, mnst hare precluded the possibility of 
macli being eflfected with respect to domestic organization. It 
appears to have been nearly, if not wholJy, military. Yet 
were the nnmerous devastations in some measures compen- 
sated by the erection of new cities, in which these princes vied 
with aae another, impelled partly by ranity to immortalize 
dieir names, and partly by policy to support their dominion, 
most ci the new settlements being military cobnies. Never- 
thelesw, this was but a sorry reparation for the manifold oppres- 
sions to which the natives were exposed by the practice of 
^laztering the army upon them. The spread of the Ian* 
gvage and civilization of the Greeks deprived them of all na- 
tkynai distinction, their own languages sinking into mere pro- 
vincial dialects, Alexander's monarchy anords a striking 
example of the little that can be expected from a forced anu£ 
gamation of races, when the price of that amalgamation is 
Oie obliteration of national character in the individuals.'* 
Beader, the whole superstructure was raised hy the device of 
man, and being founded in blood, the curse oi the Almighty 
brongfat it to nought! 

22* 
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THE ItllNODOM OF MACEDDIS-IA, PROM THK EATTLE 
U^gUS, TO THE UOMAIV OONQUBST. 

ALinntrnn Cftssaiidi*r had hmm tnhud Ui tH^ tbtoDA ( 

cprtiinin hy ilia mu^ of ihe baitk of IjmuE^^ lirs did mti fm 
l)(4it ijf r«J*fa9. Deroetriii^^ son of Anti^onijitj Itad ^ill i 
tttrrilk^jriet m Greece^ tvbcncfi be deriv€cl hopts lliat h« i 
ont* day b(j able lo rrjiton^ \m MUn hwmm. TfytMv 
of D«met fills fillrd Ctj?'!«iarLdcr with fcam, And ho w^ot j^lo 
&I90 of thci po^*cr of Pyrrhiis, Itin;? of Eptni,i* whom W k 
persecutcid from his infittjiiy, Utjder iht; ioJhiriKO of tbe 
folbgi, t43rrnf'n tin K^ to thi! heart not wiihmjM ' ' * \vif 
outflraid gTundror whirh siuTouiided him, 1 101 

eried the frontit^ra of hk dominions, rcftoicil 
and built, or ftinnded crthcrn. nn Thcjotnlnmca, i 
by ahlo to repel i^ithcr of hla< fot^s, slioii!*! thtfy a;ucL hi 
He liiicwi??*^ InbLJured to wrcuto i\w hv<^ of hia nq bidets to t 
fjimilv, Iw^inj^, tiot without cauire, afmid of the iiKotitff^fKy 
the lilacpchmiana. Whik he WB& thus employcilf a moTU i 
itiidabl^ eTifjnsy than ftny whose power hn w»» pioridli 
©gaitist appf-^arcfl in hm ve^rj railnfc: limt enomy wtm denl 
Mainst whrj8P pfjw<>r «o mortd Jirru oiii ptuTOiI Cv^iid 
was 5fnized with ti droMy, which bnjuifhi him tu bU eadjj 
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drew the sword to contest the crown, which, as will be seen, 
was fatal to both. 

ANTIPATER AlfD ALEXANDER. 

In the qnarrel which ensued between these two sons of 
Cassander, their mother, Thessalonica, fayoured Alexander, 
who was the youngest, instead of endeavouring to heal the 
breach. This undue partiality produced the most bitter re- 
salts : Antipater, enraged thereby, kiUed her with his own 
band, turning a deaf ear to her entreaties by the breasts which 
had nourished him in infancy to spare her life. In order to 
avenge this deed, and thereby to advance his own interests, 
Alexander sought the aid of Pjrrrhus and Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, both of whom obeyed the call, but only with the ex- 
pectation of being paid. Pyrrhus arrived &nst, and having 
made himself master of several cities in Macedonia, part of 
which he retained as a compensation for his services, and re- 
conciled the two brothers, he returned to his own dominions. 
Demetrius arrived shortly after his departure, and was dis- 

E leased to find that his assistance was not required. The sem- 
lance of friendship, however, was preserved between him 
and Alexander, ana they entertained each other at reciprocal 
feasts. But their hearts were false. Demetrius, at length 
npoa some intelligence, either true or fictitious, that Alexan- 
der intended to kiD him, prevented the execution of that de- 
sign by destroying him, and Antipater, fearing the same catas- 
trophe, fled into Thraca b. o. 295. 

DEMETRIUS. 

The vacant throne of Macedonia was now seized by De- 
metrius, who possessed in addition, Thessaly, a great portion 
of Southern Greece, with the provinces of Attica and Megaris, 
to which, afier a fierce resistance, and a twofold capture of 
Thebes, he added Bceotia. 

Demetrius might have tranquilly enjoyed this extensive 
realm, but his r^ess ambition led to his ruin. He formed 
a plan for the recovery of his father's power in Asia, upon 
wnich Seleucus and Ptolemy roused Lysimachus, king of 
Thrace, and Pyrrhus, kinff of Epirus, to attack him at the 
same time. Alarmed by this confederacy, the Macedonians 
mutinied, and Demetrius fled, disguised as a common soldier, 
into the Peloponnesus, whiclMvas governed by his son Anti- 
genus. B. c. 287. 
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Or iliD fUifht of DeieeiriuB, Pirrrhui ascends 
cif Mai!(^(iciiiia ; Uxi nihsr a brifii rmgn of Beven inunLhs, he 
wss icdDc«d lo Uic «»nie ncccs£ttv to whkb Demetriixs hod 
hemk twforo hm He wiu compelled to lake relu^ in lli^ 
frotn ihe power or papubrity of L^simachus, wL> innaded 
Ilf^ixluniji, *£i4 to lt^iv0 kbi ^ kingdom which he hltxiseJi 
lu4 siok'n. 
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In die mean time, DemHrins had sailed bio Asm wilil 
hopo of ©spy ring tlic pmvmces belonging to L\*sim(icbu^ 
B- c* 2S5^ Itt this lie was (disappointed He ^tis irmjii lak 
Cilicin by Agathoclt^s, iou of Lysimochua, and forced tu sar- 
reriJer ta Sefyut^nSt his fatber*iti4aw, wto detaiiied him ptii- 
oner in fb^ CborsonesuH of Syria, near Laodicea, till Uie dtav 
of his death J wliicb occuned b, c. 284. 

in consequence of th^ ncccajion of Ly^imachuSj Thmcaj 
and, for a brief period, eTeR Asia Minor, were aimexed lo iIm 
Macedonian kingdom^ But a worm wae al the rool of thifl 
power, even ot its commencement Lysitnachus wns ujiAih 
CuD^tQ ia his domestic xelaiiooB. Strife r tiled dominant in \m 
court J and at length having, ujjon the inBtigntioo of bkqu«efij 
the mcked Arsinoe^ pnt bis mi\ A gnthorle?i to (leaih, CiiK^ii- 
dntj the widow of ibe young prince, with her brotbcr IHobmy 
CeraunaSj fled to tbe court of Seleucus, an J fcUmubtud thai 
prince to war. The two armies met at Corupedioa, ux l*tiry- 
eio. and Lysirnachtis was defeated and slaiiij leaving his Vin^ 
doois to SeJeucus by his victory, B. c, W% 

Seleucus Nkaior, or. the conqueror, alrondy lord of Asia- 
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in tbe north, and Bactria in the east, became independent 
kingdoms. 

FTDLEMT CERAUMUSL 

On Dsnrping the throne of Macedonia, Ptolemy had to treat 
-with three foes : Antiochus, son of Seleucns ; Antigonns, son 
of Demetrius ; and Pyrrhus, king of Epinis. Antigonns, 
who since the death of Demetrius, had maintained himself in 
the Peloponnesus, in hopes of one day securing the crown of 
Macedonia, advanced with an army to contest the prize with 
Ptolemy, but he was defeated ; while Antiochus was pacified 
with fair words, and Pyrrhus with presents, and the hand of 
Ptolemy's daughter in marriage. After this, Ptolemy fraudu- 
lently obtained the hand of Arsinoe, widow of Lysunachus, 
in marriage, which was followed by the murder of her two 
sons, Philip and Lysimachus, in her presence, and her own 
banishment into Samothrace. b. c. 280. 

Ptolemy now deemed himself secure on the throne of 
BAacedonia. Proridence had, howeyer, marked his crimes, 
and did not suffer them to remain long unpunished. An in- 
namerable multitude of Grauls, who had been settled in Pan* 
nonia about two centuries before, driven by want, or instigated 
by a restless disposition, poured into Thrace and Macedonia, 
and desolated the country. Ptolemy lead an army against 
these ferocious savages, but he was defeated and slain b. c. 279. 

In this dilemma, the Macedonians knew not what measures 
to take for the preservation of their country. 

KELEAGER. 

Meleager, the brother of Ptolemy, was first elected as king ; 
but finding that his hand was too weak to hold the reins of 
government, they deposed him after he had reigned two 
months. 

autipater. 

The Macedonians next e3ralted Antipater, the son of Philip, 
brother of Gassander, to the throne ; but he governed only 
forty 'five days, upon which an interregnum followed. 

In the mean time, the Grauls wltsted the country of Mace- 
donia. At length, however, Sosthenes, a Macedonian noble, 
assamed the command, and this time liberated his country. 
But his triumph was short The next year, b c. 278, the 
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Storm retufned with ten fold fury : Sosthenes was defeated 
and slain ; and although the Greeks brought their united 
forces into the field, the Gauls, under the guidance of their 
brenn, or chief, burst into Greece on two different sides, and 
pushed on to Delphi, with intent to plunder it of its immense 
wealth. Here the success of the invaders ended. Animated 
by the danger in which their temple was placed, the Greeks 
charged the G^uls with so much impetuosity, that they were 
unable to sustain the shock, and were slaughtered in great 
numbers. Their chief fell by his own hands, and the miser- 
able remnant fell back upon a fresh body of their country- 
men established on the Propontis, with whom they passed 
over into Asia, where, after inflicting many calamities on the 
states of Antolia, they obtained possession of the provinces, 
which received from them the denomination of Grallo-Grecia 
or Galatia. 

It was to the descendants of this people, that the epistle of 
St. Paul to the Galatians was written. See that epistle. 

After the death of Sosthenes, who had refused regal 
honours, Antiochus, son of Seleucus Nicator, and Antigonus, 
son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who was now called Gonatas, 
from Gonni, in Thessaly, where he had been educated, appear- 
ed as rivals for the crown of Macedonia, Antigonus Gonatas, 
however, bought off his competitor by treaty and marriage, 
he marrying the niece of Antiochus. 

ANTIGONUS GONATAS. 

The reign of Antigonus commenced b. c. 278. His first 
noted act was the expulsion of the Gauls, who made another 
irruption into his territories in hopes of plunder. After this 
he proceeded to the consolidation of his kingdom ; but before 
he could effect this, he was dethroned by Pvrrhus, who, on 
his return from Italy, was a second time proclaimed king of 
Macedonia, b. c. 274. 
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leader. Since the death of Alexander, the Macedonian pha- 
lanx was no longer dependent on its captains, but they on 
their men. The impoverishment of the countries, in conse- 
quence of war, was such, that the soldier's was almost the 
only profitable trade ; and none prosecuted that trade more 
ardently than the Gauls, whose services were ever ready for 
any one who chose to pay for them. Their swords were 
ever sharpened for the slaughter of their species ; friends as 
well as foes, neighbours as well as strangers. Their bar- 
barity was such, that their very names were dreaded. No 
emotions of pity warmed their breasts. Hardened by their 
dreadful avocation, they swept all before them, destroying 
alike the fair face of the creation and their brother man. Hu- 
man depravity was stamped upon their every movement, de- 
monstrating beyond dispute the fallen condition of the human 
race. 

On the expulsion of Antigonus from the throne of Mace- 
donia, he again retired into Southern Greece. He was fol- 
lowed thither by his rival, who had been solicited to place 
Cleonymus on the throne of Laced aemonia. This was the 
professed object of Pyrrhus, on entering the Peloponnesus ; 
but he went beyond it, for he ravaged the lands of Lyconia, 
and made an attempt to surprise Sparta. In this enterprise, 
however, Pyrrhus was defeated, and he turned his arms 
against Argos, into which city he was admitted by some of 
his partisans. But the Argives in general were favourable 
to Antigonus, and having admitted him with a chosen body 
of troops through another ffate, a fierce struggle ensued, which 
terminated in the death of Pyrrhus, b. c. 271. 

On the death of Pyrrhus, a brief contest took place between 
his son Alexander and Antigonus for the crown of Mace- 
donia, which resulted in the confirmation of it to the latter. 

SECOND NOTICE OP ANTIGONUS GONATAS. 

Some years after the death of Pyrrhus, Antigonus Gonatas 
became very powerful in his kingdom, whence the Achaean 
league, which had been dissolved in the commotions subse- 
quent to the death of Alexander, and revived in Southern 
Greece, b. c. 281, was renewed with increased vigour, in 
order to check his power. Alexander, king of Epirus, was 
induced by this motive to join in this league, and Antigonus 
deemed it so formidable, that he conceived he should never 
be able to support his authority oyer Greece, unless he was in 
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possession of Corinth. Under this impression, he possessed 
himself of this place by craft ; but Aratus, who had become 
the animated spirit of the confederation, retaliated, and wrested 
it from his hands by a bold attack in-the darkness of midnight, 
when the Ach»an league was joined by Corinth, Trcezene, 
and Epidaurus. 

This event took place in the year b. c. 243, and soon after, 
Antigonus, who had passed the allotted period of man's exis- 
tence, died, leaving his crown to his son Demetrius. 

DEMETKIUS H. 

In the latter part of his reign, Antigonus had recourse to 
various means, and more especially to an alliance with the 
iEtolians, for the purpose of counterpoising the power of the 
AchaBans. Demetrius adopted a different line of policy- 
He waged war upon the iEtolians, and endeavoured to re- 
press the growth of the Achaean power, by favouring the ty- 
rants of particular cities. The remainder of the reign of this 
prince, as Heeren observes, is litde more than a chasm in his- 
tory: he died b. c. 233. 

ANTIGONUS n. 

Antigonus, surnamed Doson, or " will give," because he 
was slow in the performance of promises, succeeded Deme- 
trius n. Antigonus Doson was the nephew of I>«metrius ; 
but he was raised to the throne in preference to Philip his 
son, the rightful heir, inasmuch as the latter was yet an 
infant. 

At the period of the accession of Antigonus, a revolution 
in the Peloponuesus was about to effect a great and important 
change in the political aspect of Greece. The ancient laws 
of LiFcurgus were only nominally observed in Sparta ; but 
the Diunder of foreiern countries, and narticularlv the pemus- 
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ended, b. c. 236, by his son Cleomenes, who defeated the 
plans of Aratus to force Sparta to accede to the Achsan 
league, b. c. 227. After this, Cleomenes renewed the re- 
forms of Agis, and by a forcible revolution overthrew the 
EphorL At the same time, he increased the Spartans by the 
admission of a number of PeriKci, and enforced the laws of 
Lycurgus referring to private life. After this, b. c, 224, 
Cleomenes turned his arms against the Achs^ans, compelled 
Argos and Corinth to secede from the league, defeated the 
confederates at Dyme, and reduced Aratus to such a condi- 
tion, that he was compelled to seek assistance from ^e Idng 
of Macedonia. 

Antigonus was not slow in advancing his own interests. 
He entered the Peloponnesus, and obtaining a complete vic- 
tory over Cleomenes at Sellasia, on the borders of Laconia, 
Sparta was placed at his mercy : and 4t was compelled to ac- 
knowledge its independence, indeed, as a gift at tne hands of 
Antigen us, a c. 2*^2. Thus from having been opponents, 
the Macedonians became allies of the Achsans. 

Antigonus did not long survive his victory ; he died la- 
mented by the Greeks in general, b. a 221, and was suc- 
ceeded in his kingdom by his nephew Philip. 

FHILIF n. 

Philip IT. was the son of Demetrius, before whom Antiso- 
Dos had been preferred, on account of his infiuicy, on tne 
death of his father. 

Philip, who ascended the throne at the early age of 'sixteen, 
was endowed with qualities such as might, under &vourable 
circumstances, have formed a great prince. Macedonia had 
recruited her strength, and her grand political aim, the su- 
premacy of Greece, secured by the connection of Antigonus 
with the Achsans, and by the victory of Sellasia, seemed to 
be already within her grasp. Philip, however, lived in a 
time when the Romans were seeking power on earth — when 
the fourth monarchy of prophecy was beginning to be un- 
fokied ; and the more vigorous and prompt his efforts were to 
withstand that power, the more deeply was he entangled in 
the new maze of events. These events, indeed, embittered 
his life, and at last brought him to the grave with a broken 
beart, and with the character of a despot 

The first five years of Philip's reign were occupied by a 
paiticipation in the war between the Achseans and ^ oliaps, 

VOL IV. 23 
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called " The war of the two leagues " The .^olians were 
dissatiafied with the peace ihal followed the battle of SellaBia, 
whence oD receiving intelligence of the death of Antigoous, 
despising the youth of Philip, they commenced a series of 
piratical attacks on the Mesaenians and Macedonians. Thii 
line of conduct rekindled the flames of war. Aratus was 
tent to expel the ^tolians from Messenia, and entered into a 
convention with their leaders for the purpoa^j after which he 
dismissed the greater part of his army. This was an error of 
which the jEtolians took advantage. They attacked him on- 
eipectedly, and having- ravaged the greater pan of the Pelo- 
ponnesLLB, returned home laden with plunder. 

The errors committed by Aratus compelled the Achieansto 
have recourse to Philip, who, placing- himself at their head, 
went to Corinth, where a general assembly of the states was 
held. The result of the deliberations of this assembly wa^^ n 
declaration of war against the ^tolians, which was voted by 
all the Southern Greeks^ except the Spartans and E leant, 
and preparations commenced on both sides for ihe strife, a. c* 
220. 

About the same time a war broke out between ihe two 
trading republics of Rhodes and Byzantium, in consequenci 
of the heavy tolls exacted by the latter from all vessels enter 
ing into the Euxine Sea. Tliis was insignificant in itself, btu 
as a commercial war, it was the only one of its kind in thii 
age. It ended in the success of the Rho^iians, who, beia| 
powerful by sea, compelled the Byzantines to abolish ihc 
onerous duties. 

On the defeat of Cleomenes hy Antigonns Doson, at Selk' 
sia^ he fled to Egypt. It was at this date he sought to retun 
to his native country, to regain his throne, as related in ih< 
History of the Egyptians. 

The war between Philip and tlie jEtolians was conducfec 
with greot ferocity. The progress of Philip was aided by hi 
fleet J which enabled Macedonia eventually to gain the ascea 
dency as a naval power; but it was also checked by the in 
trigues of Apelles and others, who envied Aratus. These 
workiiL^ in the dark, weakened the influence of his ttrnden 
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LWnry to defend the independeDce of Greece against either 
tome or Caithage, and a treaty was in consequence con* 
loded between the general assembly of the ^^nliati states 
nd the representatiyes of the AchflBan confederacy, at Nao- 
Bctoa, B. c. 217. 

This peace was not of long duration. Philip, conceiving 
kit it would be his interest to enter into an alliance with Han- 
ifaal, who had already invaded the peninsula, took that step, 
nd resc^Ted to invade Italy, to assist in the annihilation of 
tome. This was fatal to his interests. The Romans resolved 
> find Philip such employment in Greece as would leave him 
o kisore to attack Italy. They prevailed on the .£tolians to 
ioiate the treaty, holding out to them as a reward the posses- 
ion ci Acamania and the Ionian islands. The republics of 
Iparta and Elis, and Attalus, king of Pergamns, with Scer- 
iikidas and Pleotratus, kings of lUyria, a<xeded to this con- 
fideracy ; while Philip was supported by the Acarnanians, 
ligotiana, and Achaeans. b. c. 211. 

At the commencement of this outbreak, the aged general 

batos warned Philip of the dangers that would result from 

■I indulgence in ambitious projects. His advice was un- 

tttdedj and so unpalatable was it to the nx>narch's ears, that 

it caused him to be poisoned : this crime filled the Greeks 

tkh horror and indignation. He was succeeded, as head of 

ie AchaBan league, by Philopcemon, who proved himself 

nDrtfay of the dignity. 

Akhoag^ attacked on every side, Philip successfully extri- 

Med himself from his present difficulties. He defeated tho 

Etoliana at Lamia, in Thessaly ; succeaslully withstood the 

Mnbined forces of the .^Etolians and Romans at Elis ; cap- 

ved a stronghold of the Eleans ; and, finally, the Achaeans 

MBed a great victory over the Lacedaemonians, in the terri- 

toes of Slantinea, in which Philipoemon slew with his own 

pd Machinadas, the usurper of Lacedaemon. 

jIn the mean time. Attains, king of Pergamns, was recaOed 

to deferu his own kingdom from an invasion of the Bi- 

ans, and the Romans became too deeply engaged, by the 

eiftce of Hannibal in Italy, to continue their aid to the 

^lians. This brought about a peace. The ^ i ol ia n s, 

I def^ved of their aUies, made overtures to that end, which 

^accepted, a. c. 208. 

i sword of Philip had scarcely been sheathed, when he 

J into an alUance with the Syrian monarch against the 

:niJerc^ the Egyptians, as related ill their history. He 
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also entered into an alliance with Prusias, king of Bithynia, '1 
against Attalus, king of Pergamus, and declared war again* :ii 
the Rhodians. b. c. 203. ^ 

The end which Philip had in view m these proceedings ^ 
was chiefly to disarm the military servants of the Romans. 
But his designs were defeated. He was punished by the 
overthrow and ruin of the Macedonian fleet at Chios, b. c. 

202. 

Not yet having learned wisdom from his experience, 
Philip next added the Athenians to the number of his ene- 
mies. The Athenians were not in a condition to defend 
themselves from his power, and they supplicated the Romans 
for aid. This produced a war with Rome, which suddenly 
hurled the Macedonian power from its lofty height, and by 
making way for the commencement of the Roman dominion 
in the east, speedily wrought a change in all the political re- 
lations of that quarter. 

In the first campaign, the Romans sent a fleet and army to 
secure Athens from the grasp of Philip. This they effected : 
after which the Romans advanced into Northern Greece, 
where they compelled the BoBotians to join the league against 
Philip. At the same time, the lemons in Epirus marched 
into Macedonia, and though they gained no immediate advan- 
tages, they opened the way for a future decisive mvasion 

In the next year, the conduct of the war v^ras confided to 
the consul Flaminius, who rekindled by his harangues, tb€ 
love of freedom in the breasts of the Grecians, whence th< 
fortunes of Philip declined so rapidly, that his allies, especially 
the Achjeans, lost their courage, and made peace with thi 
Romans. Still Philip persisted in his opposition He as 
i_i.j -« ««r««. ;n TtiPSRalv. nearly eaual in number to thi 
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abonld withdraw bis garnsoD& 2. That he abonU sorrcit- 
der the whole of hia navy, and never afterwarda keep mora 
than 50 J armed men on loot 3. That he should not, with- 
OHt prerioosly informing Rome, undertake any war oat of 
Macedonia. 4. That he shoald pay 1000 talenta (about 
250.000/. sterling) by instalments, and deliver np his younger 
son Demetrius as an hostage. 

Thus successful, the Romans soon after solemnly pro- 
claimed the freedom of Greece at the Isthmian games. But 
this, though it was received by the Greeks with the widest 
exaltations of joy, and the most extravagant displays of grati- 
Inde, was no better than a fiirce. Loud as the Greeks were 
in the display of their feelings, the measure served only to 
tianafer iIk supremacy of their country from Macedonia to 
Bome. The history Iwth of Macedonia and Greece, from 
^ date, is interwoven with that of Rome. 

After the proclamation of the freedom of Greece, Fkmi- 
mas showed his insincerity by secretly endeavouring to 
weaken the Achaean league. He took care that the Achaans 
ihonld have an opponent in the person of Nabis, although 
toder the necessity of waging war against him previous to 
Ub return into Italy. Notwithstanding, after the murder of 
Eiabis by the ^lolians, the Adusan league was strengtb- 
ened by the accession of Sparta, b. c. 192. 

About the same time, Greece became once more the dieatre 
pf foreign war. Instigated by Hannibal, Antiochos the 
preat, the king of Syria, declared war against the Romana 
lartead, however, of attacking their power in Africa or Italy, 
^ passed over to Greece, where he was gladly received by 
he JBtolians. The Achaeans and Philip were compeDed to 
lid the Romans, and Antiochns was expelled from Greece^ 
leaving his allies exposed to the vengeance of his enemies. 
Fhe JBtolians paid dearly for their secession : the only terms 
if peace which the Romans would consent to grant, were, 
heir reduction to poverty, and their deprivation of independ- 
ttce, to which they were compelled to submit a. c. 189. 

While war was pending between the Romans and Antio- 
fcus. Philip, as one of the numerous allies of Rome, increased 
lii territory at the expense of the Athamenes, Thracians, and 
Hiessalians, which Rome passed over. After the termination 
f this war, however, the yoke of Rome became so oppressive, 
kat he resolved to make another struggle for freedom. To 
kk end, his subjects on the sea-coast being inclined to peace, 
■d ^Tonnihle to the Romans, he removed them into .£na- 
23» 
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thia, and brought multitudes of hardy Thracians to inhabit 
their territories. He also sought the extirpation of the Dar- 
danians, a barbarous nation, who were the implacable ene- 
mies of the Macedonians, by inviting the Bastarnas, a numer* 
ous people inhabiting the banks of the Ister, to come and 
possess themselves of Dardania ; he himself paving their way 
oy presents made to the petty princes of Thrace, to procure 
for them a safe passage tnrough their dominions. 

These measures proved abortive. The transplantation of 
the inhabitants of whole cities and countries excited universal 
complaints. Philip heard these complaints ; but instead of re- 
dressing them, or alleviating the anger of the aggrieved par- 
ties, he proceeded to rifforous measures in order to silence 
them. He put to death a great number upon suspicion that 
they favoured the Romans, and retained their offsprings in 
prisons, with the intention of destroying them also. The 
cruelties which he committed increaseid the hatred of the Ma- 
cedonians against him, and complaints were forwarded to 
Rome, from both cities and private persons. His doom would 
have been inevitable, had not Demetrius, his son, who had re- 
gained his liberty, and had been sent to Rome to watch oyer 
the interests of Philip, stood in the gap. By his wise exer- 
tions only was he saved from the sword of Rome, which was 
ever ready to attack all those who opposed its power. Deme- 
trius pledged himself for his father's luture good conduct, and 
he returned into Macedonia crowned with the favour of the 
Romans for his wise policy. 

On the return of Demetrius to Macedonia, he was received 
with enthusiasm by all classes. This involved him in ruin. 
His elder and illegitimate brother, Perseus, regarded his 
popularity with a jealous eye, and resolved upon his death. 

vTo Viomin hv snnnrlinor thpi nisnnsition of those in f»vniit> ^mrUk 
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hj the artifices of Perseus and his accomplices, gare orders 
for the secret assassination of his high-minded ana promising 
son, which was accomplished hy Dicfiis, who was one of those 
men ever found in the courts of the ancients, whose husiness 
it was to destroy life at the command of their princes. 

Demetrius was scarcely in his grave hefore Perseos altered 
his conduct towards his parent. The crown, hy the removal 
o( his competitor, seemed within his grasp, and he could not 
disguise his disregard to his parent, and the satisiaction which 
the death of Demetrius gave nim ; or endeavour to conceal the 
number of his dependents, and strength of his &ction. Philip 
discerned the alteration of the conduct of Perseus, and waa 
afraid. He doubted whether a base and cruel son had not 
deprived him of a worthy and deserving chikL He discovered 
the &ct, and formed a design to change the succession, and 
have Antigonus acknowledged as his heir ; but before tbis 
could be effected, the wretched monarch died of a broken 
heart, b. c. 179. 



When the wicked flourish, mankind are apt to cavil at the 
ways of Providence, and conceive that they are not founded 
upon equity. To such the words of the Ptedmist are appli* 
cable: 

Fret not thjidf beeaUM of cfvildoeii^ 

Neithfer be thoa ennous againat the woi^en of miquitjri 

For tbej ihall eoon be cut down like Uie gnwf, 

And wuher ae the green heib.^— -Paa. xxztiL 1, 3. 

This truth will receive illustration from the life of PerseosL 
He ascended the throne of Macedonia with his hands stained 
with the blood of his brother ; but vengeance was following 
hard after him. 

On the discovenr of his treachery towards his brother, Per« 
seus had taken remge in flight from the vengeance of his in- 
jured and incensed parent Before the death of Philip was 
made public, however, his partisans sent to him in his place 
of retreat, and on his arrival he took possession of the crown 
which he had acquired by guilt, to the astonishment and in- 
dignation of the great body of the Macedonians. 

One of the earliest acts of Perseus was to put Antigonus, 
whom Philip had designed to fill the throne, to death, that he 
might have no competitor for the crown. Thus as he ascended 
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the throfke^ so hd sought to secure the crown by sbedduur 
Uood. 

It has beea already stated, that the settlement of the Ba»- 
tarass (pre^biy a German race resident beyond the Danube) 
in Dardania wae one of the plans traced out by Philip in order 
to carry on war with them against the Romans. These peo- 
jle wcfc on thmr march when Philip died, and Perseus^ who 
nw the wisdom of the policy, assisted them in their enterprise. 
Ykis gave offence to the Rc»nans, and Perseus deemed it pru- 
dent to conciliate them, lest he should draw down their ven- 
geance itpon him before he was prepared. In consequence 
ol thisy fthe suecess of the Bastarnae was bul partial : the gpreat- 
est part cf them were compelled to return into their own 
cooDtFy. B. c. 175. 

StUib w«r was ia the heart of Perseus. His hatred of the 
Romans was as inveterate as that of Philip. While he 
humbled himself before them, he sent ambassadors to Car- 
thage : and be infringed the treaty between the Romans and 
Macedonians, by carrying his arms against the Dolopians, 
his subjects, and destroying Euphanor, the governor, under 
pretence that he had behaved tyrannically. This furnished 
the RoiBasL ambassadors wkh new cause of complaint, and ii 
ilRi» bnghtoned by his paying a visit to the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, sH the head of his forces. Notwithstanding*, Per- 
seus by his address still maintained peace with the Romans^ 
It being still his interest. 

Sooner or later, however, an appeal to arms between Per- 
seus and the Romans was inevitable. Perseus intended this, 
and prepared for it accordingly. He allied himself to the 
Rhodians, Bithynians, and Thracians; laid up vast sums of 
laoBey ; amd provided magazines of provisions for the sus- 
tenanee of a large army for ten years. Charmed with the 
idea of gaining their freedom from the yoke of the Romansy 
the Greeks began to incline universally to Perseus, to tke neg- 
lect of Eumeocs, king of Pergamus. 

Between Perseus and Eumenes there was deep atnfti 
Hence, when the Greeks turned to the former, Eumenes 
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himself of that prince, first by assassination, and ailerwards by 
poison ; but he was defeated in his purpose, and weakened 
his cause by the act 

The Roman army, under the command of Licinius Cras- 
sus, at length arrived in Macedonia. Alarmed at their 
promptitude, Perseus was again induced to send ambassadors 
to Rome to sue for peace. They were unsuccessful in their 
mission, and Perseus renewed his preparations for war. 

At the period of taking the field, the army of Perseus con- 
sisted of 39,000 foot and 4000 cavalry, the finest army that, 
since Alexander's expedition to Asia, any Macedonian mon- 
arch had collected. These all thirsted to restore the glory o£ 
the IVfeicedonian name to its ancient splendour: nor would 
Perseus accept the aid of other Greeks when profi[ered, lest 
that glory should be diminished. 

The operations of the Macedonian monarch were first car- 
ried on ill Thessaly, where the Roman army was encamped. 
He took several cities, while others opened their gates to him. 
He then wasted the country about Pherse, near which the 
Roman consul lay, and growing more bold every day by the 
inactivity of his enemy, he at length appeared before his 
camp. A battle ensued, which resulted to the advantage of 
the Macedonians, and had Perseus followed it up by storming 
the enemy's intrenchments, as his generals, Hippias and Leo- 
natns, advised, he would probably have put an end to the war. 
" This oversight gave the Roman consul opportunity of retiring 
to an advantageous post, and when Perseus again attacked 
him, he was routed with considerable loss, and compelled to 
retire into Macedonia. 

Though defeated, Perseus was not yet destroyed. He ap- 
peared again in the field, and gained several advantages over 
both Licinius Crassus and his successor, Appius CJaudiua. 
Had he been prudent as well as valiant, he mi^ht yet have 
checked the power of Rome ; but he disobliged Gentius, king 
of Illyria, whom he had recently engaged to war with the 
RoTnan<^ as they passed through his territories ; and Clondi- 
cos, probably king of the Bastamae, who had agreed to bring 
a considerable reinforcement to the king's army. To theso 
he promised a sum of money for their services, which he a^ 
tervrards, from his ruling passion, avarice, refused to pay, 
thereby converting them into foes. Another impmdetice was 
the rejection of the waatv of his ancient foe, Kumenes, who 
offered to assist in the redaction of the power of Bmm ; he 
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hrtvin^ discowf^fc^d the ©ninUy which Rume, al llibditie, 

Tbuij was the vvtir protnictrd for four ywirf, fnHU b. OJ 
t7B t«i Q, c. 100. Ac the end uf ihut lime, the llotxm^»%m 
jiuuik^d ihit LM»n«n] Lu(*iu9 ^iKmihu^ P^ulJt}« 10 tlnd i:<fEiYnuiiicl 
lift^hv )'(¥rrt« in Mac (\i on 171. Thit sikill nt' thii^ ccnaiil soot^ 
€hf)n^i*il thit niip«>ct_ tjf atlliirs. Evrr »ctivc, he sent a detacii^ 
rti^nt ovtT incmni Olynipus i« utitick ihii nrmy of IVrwraa im 
hts tmr, TWm detaclimcnt x^a* ihret* duys m paf^ing o^ei 
OlyTOpun, d«iriiig^ whkH titTut^ ^llmilius drew oul hiir forc^ kj 
{I Hark th*r riminy in \m t'fimp. In th rsi* uuacks, I be Kouiaiid 
wi^re rrpuliJi^tl liy the etjgijR'S pUct'd tjp«m the fortificfitiont o| 
hiK c!ttttip } but til L^ti^th the d^tiieLment upjM:i3LriHl rni thi 
otbt?r side of I ho Marudonian camp, and Perieu£) ala 
prefipit«Vc]y lo Pydtm. 

C>n }m arrifai nt Pydnn, Pf*riieurt held el m>iincil ^i mnfr 
which, alW much diicufesitiun, it wai re?&olvedlu haxJird a bat 
tic l^his WHS what th<? Iloinan ^feneral d^air«d, lAud lU 
respond tfd to hia pvopfl motions by ?it raying his forces tu tlij 
fficc of thp Mncrdoninna After thu* fjmving mich other Ibi 
*omi^ lime, ilie dt?JtH]y strife ^imimt?nt*ni \\ttmy wji* lonj 
doiihlful; butm It-n^^h, it dtscided far ih« Romuria. 'The fare« 
of ihts MiU'edotiJuiiS were L'on^pkteiy overthrown, ai]4 PeJ 
ABtis fled to Pet In, Amphipoli^, nnr) ^o^itly to the istaiid i)| 
Satnoth rae e, w hie h wn s loo k^H ti ptjn n s srj c r nd , foi rcfn g« , Hj 
wa?aftf^rwfirdii uikrn prisoonr, nnd wft& U*d in ehaitii* in Horoi] 
to adorn the triumph of Ins huti|rhty cotiquerur, lie du»ii 4 
Homo, n, a Itjfj, uod^r circumSiaric^s of the gTeal**i<t Igmi 
miny: his keeperas having iu vain aoiight to rompel him fi 
put a period to his own existence, it is said they prcveni^^yi hi 
taking rt«t, in which miderahlo sttitc he ditJil Thus in ihi 
death of tliis fratricide %V6 see the wnys of Froviikistur jiimifM 

Tin? hvilt^ of the wicked uluill Im ovrrilin-Hflra. ^^ 
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liaviiig caused an insarrection, and set up for a tjnrant, on hii 
defeat by Metellus, the country was constituted a Roman 
proYince. The last glimmer of ks glory was eclipsed by 
Roman splendour I The throne whereon a Philip, an Alex- 
ander, had been seated, was subjected to republican Rome I 
B. c. 148. 

It was in the natural order of things, says Heeren, that the 
independence of Greece, and more especially that of the 
Achasan league, should faU with Perseus. The political in- 
quisition of the Roman commissaries not only visited the de- 
clared partisans with punishment, but those also who stood 
neatraL Amid the rising hatred, Rome did not deem herself 
secure until she had laid all her opponents prostrate. More 
than a thousand of the most eminent Achseans were summoned 
to Rome to justify themselves, and were there detained seven- 
teen years in prison without a hearing. At the sack of Cor- 
inth, B. c. 146, the last glimpse of Grecian freedom vanished. 
Greece, from that time, under the name of Achaia, became a 
Roman province ; although to a few cities, such as Athens, 
which became the university of the Roman empire, some 
shadow of freedom was left, to mock their ancient glory. 

Once only after the yoke of Rome had been made thus 
heavy, did the Macedonians endeavour to deliver themselves 
from its bitterness. A pseudo-Philipus appeared on the bor- 
ders of Thrace, and many Macedonians joined him, and urged 
him to enter Macedonia and assume the regal title. This 
counsel was adopted, and the greatest part of the country sub* 
mitted to the adventurer ; but the Romans sent a numerous 
army, under the command of the quaestor Lucius Tremellius, 
who retook the cities which Philip had subdued and fortified, 
and finally defeated and slew him in battle. This attempt on 
the part of the Macedonians, therefore, only resulted in their 
yoke being made more galling ; the Roman governors were 
encouraged by their disaffection to treat them with great 
rigour, especially Sellanus.* 

The history of Macedonia teaches an emphatic lesson on 
the short-livea nature of all sublunary things, and the madness 
of ambition. In it the reader has perceived a great empire 

• An oatline ezhibitii^ the downfidl of the Macedonian monarchy has 
(hu heen given in thebst chapter. The details will be found in tho 
hMtoiy of Rome, to which they more properly bekm; Rome being, 
fignnitiwly speakmg, the eagle, and Mairedonia, as wdl as Gneo^ ila 
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J from small beginnings, to flourish for a little while, and 
then vanish away. The seeds of its ruin were sown at the 
hirth of its greatness. It was buik up by injustice and blood- 
shed, whence it could never prosper. For as with individuals, 
so with kingdoms ; sooner or later they meet with the due re- 
ward of injustice and wron^. The world may laugh at the 
idea of an overruling Provid-ence, but its actions are strongly 
marked upon the pages of ancient history. Cast your thoughts 
back, reader, to the strife of the successors of Alexander, the 
utter extinction of his family, and the rapid overthrow of his 
mighty empife, extending from the Adriatic to the Hyphasis, 
or Beyah, and from the sands of Libya to the deserts of Toorkis- 
taan, and equalling, in territorial surface, that occupied by the 
modern empires of Turkey, Persia, and Mawaralnnar united. 
Did the hand of man alone do these mighty things ? No, truly 
not A Power far superior to that which is centred in his hand 
controlled all the events accordinc; to his just will and pleas- 
ure. Not thai we assert that Qod was the author of the dark 
deeds committed by the various chiefs during that period. 
God is not the author of evil : but man is sometimes permitted 
to work confusion in the eartn, that He in the end might show 
himself the Supreme Ruler of all below : when that is done, 
his httid is laid upon their strife, rage, and power, and they 
can go no &rther. If there were not a Ruler on high, what 
terrors woukl reign below ! Man, left to himself, would long 

?ro have madly extirpated his own species from the earth, 
he picture which the poet presents of the immediate deacend* 
ants of Cain is not altogether ideal ; it exhibits a clear view 
of human nature. He says : 

Now from the east, lupreme in arts and arms, 

The tribes of Cain, awakening war-alarms, 

Full in the spirit of their father, came 

To wa«te their brethren's lands with sword and flame. 

In vaiB the younger race of Adam rose. 
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Hie vietiiii, while be gmn*d hie eoul ftwey , 
Hceid the gaasl ▼uUaie hunryiDg to his prej ; 
Then itTCiifthlcai fek the lATeoinc beak that ton 
Hit widened woondi, and dnnk the Irving gore. 

MoirraoiUBT. 

Mankind, pow cw ing' rach eril passions as these, would 
hare proceeded to greater extremities than the wide range of 
ancient history presents to oar riew, had not an oTerruling 
power checked those passions. Boundless as amhition is in 
Ms desires, it can proceed no farther than He pleases whose 
Toice has taught the deep to know its bounds. This truth is 
exemplified in almost every page of the ancient historian. 
With the Toice of creation and the truth of Scripture they pro- 
ckim. The Lord God oionpoTENT seigxeth. Pagan dark- 
ness may have blotted out his name from these records, yet 
his hand is no less seen in the events than when he 

en the chocen faee, 
Showeied nmdn, end cented not to dispense 
Judgmente that filled the bmd from age to age 
Witn hope, and love, and gnuitode, and fear; 
And with amazement toioC^ ; therebjf to ateert 
Hie aconiad, or anacknowledcd sovereignty. 

WORDOWOITH. 

The perrersion of human inteDect alone hides this truth 
from the new of mankind : so deeply has sin impaired the 
fiienkies with which they are richly endowed by the bounty ol 
the Being they neglect or despise. 
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THE SELEUCIDJ; IN SYRIA 



CHAPTER L 



THE SELEUCIDJ TILL THE COMMENCEMENT OP THEIR 
UNION WITH THE ROMANS. 



SELEUCUS NICATOR. 



It has been seen in the History of the Macedonians, page 
256, that, on the partition of Alexander's mighty empire, 
B, 0. 301, Seleucus was established in Syria, Babylonia, and 
the eastern provinces. The era of the Seleucidae, which com- 
mences with Seleucus, and takes its name from him, is, how- 
ever, dated from the capture of Babylon, in the 1 17th Olym- 
piad, or B. c. 312. It was dated thus over all the east, by 
Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans, in stating the numbers 
of the years. By the Jews, it was denominated, " The era 
of contracts," because they were compelled, when subjects of 
the SeleucidsB, to use it in all their contracts and civil matters. 
By the Arabians, it was called Taarich-dhul-Karnain, that is, 
** The epoch of the two-horned ;"• and in the books of the Mac- 
cabees, " The era of the kingdom of the Greeks." 
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Having recovered Babylon, Selencns advanced into Media, 
and defeated and slew Nicanor, whom Antigonus bad sent 
against bim, and slew bim witb bis own hand. After reduc- 
ing that province, be marcbed through Persia, Hyrcania, Bac- 
tria, and other provinces west of the Indus, which he subjected 
to bis sway. Meanwhile, b. c. 306, Antigdnus and bis son 
Demetrius, having assumed the regal title, Seleucus also 
styled himself king of Babylonia and Media. He then 
marched across the Indus to recover the Punjaub, out of which 
Sandrocotta bad driven the Macedonians. In this enterprise 
be &iied. Sandrocotta marched with a powerful and well-dis- 
ciplined army to meet him, and Seleucus deemed it prudent to 
abandon the attempt of re^ubjugating India, and to make pro- 
posals of peace. Accordingly, a treaty was concluded between 
them, by which Seleucus renounced all claims to the provinces 
of the Panjaub, conquered by Alexander, upon receiving 500 
depbants from the Indian prince. See the History of the 
Macedonians. 

Bui akhoogh Seleucus abandoned the conquest of the Pun* 
jaub, he bad the sagacity to perceive that great advantages 
would be derived from establishing a commercial intercourse 
between bis subjects and those of Sandrocotta — advantages 
that would more than counterbalance bis loss of empire. Ac- 
cordingly, he deputed the celebrated Megastbenes to the court 
of his Indian rival, who restored that commercial intercourse 
between Persia and India which had been almost destroyed 
by the ]Vlacedonian conquest This was a judicious measure. 



> The band of commerce was designed 



To MBOciafe all the branches of mankind ; 

^nd if a boundleaa plenty be the robe, 

Trade is the golden girdle of the globe. 

Wiae to promote whatever end he means, 

€h)d opens finitful Natore*s various scenes : 

Each climate needs what other climes prodnoe, 

And offers something to the general use ; 

No land bat listens to the common call. 

And in letam receives supplies from all. — Cowpeb. 

On the return of Seleucus from bis Indian expedition, be 
fim^bt, in conjunction witb bis allies, the decisive battle of 
^■oa, which annihilated the power of Antigonus, and secured 
Ids own. See the History of the Macedonians. 

After the battle of Ipsus, Seleucus marcbed into Upper Syru^ 
md having made himself master of that rich country, be built 
the new capital of his recently acquired empire, on the river 
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Orontes, and called it Antioch,* after the name of his father 
Antiochus, one of the chief captains of Philip of Macedonia. 
He also buih or embellished many other cities, the most im- 
portant of which, next to the capital, were the two Seleucias,t 
one on the Tigris, and the other on the Orontes. Sixteen of 
the cities which he founded were denominated Antioch, 
whereof one, situated in Pisidia, is mentioned Acts xili. 14' 
and is called " Antioch of Pisidia," to distinguish it from the 
others of the same name, and particularly the Syrian capital. 
He built nine, also, which he called Seleucia, after his own 
name ; six in honour of his mother Laodice ; J and three in 

* Antioch stood upon the left bank of the Orontes, about 300 miles 
to the north of Jerusalem, and twenty-three from the place where the 
Orontes discharges itself into the Mediterranean. It became one of the 
largest and most important cities in the world. It ranked third only after 
Rome and Alexandria, and from its magniiicence it was denominated 
" The Queen of the East." In the time of Strabo, it consisted of four 
distinct quarters, each having a wall of its own, and the whole enclosed 
by a common wall. These quarters marked the successive additions 
which the cit^ received from the time of Seleucus, the founder, to that of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. This may be taken to represent Antioch as it ap. 
peared at the time when the believers in Christ received first the name of 
Christians within its walls, and when it received repeated visits from the 
apostle Paul, as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles and Epistles. 

Antioch was a city of importance till Chosroes the Persian took it, and 
nearly levelled it with the ground. It was rebuilt by Justinian, and 
again became of importance, continuing so till the age of the crusades. 
After it was taken by the crusaders, a. d. 1098, it became a Christian 
principality, under the European conquerors of Syria. The sultan Bebars 
took it from the Christians in 12G9, and destroyed its churches. It aftei^ 
wards passed under Turkish dominion, whose despotic sway has obscured 
its glory. At the present day, the Christians have not a single church in 
it: they assemble for prayer in a cavern dedicated to St. John. Antioch 
still, however, exists as a town of some importance, although grievouslj 
declined from its ancient importance. 

t Seleucia on the Tigris became, soon after it was built, the metronolia 
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h oiio iif of his fint wife Apamea.* Hence Sekaeos is esteemed 
as one of the greatest bailders of andquity. 

The eigliteeo jeara of tianqaillity enjoyed by Asia afier 
the battle of Insns, says Heeren« prove tbit Seleacus was one 
of the lew lolunreis of Alexander who had any genios Ibi 
Ihe aits of peace. It was daring these years that Selencot 
was employed in hailding these cities, and extending hit 
qmwn e r ce . He also organized the home department of hii 
emjHje into treaty satrapies. This was a wise measare in 
as^: hot Alexander's maxim, ^ to gire the satrapies to na- 
UreSj" was wholly forgotten bv his followers, and the Seleu- 
cidae were not long before tney experienced the eril conse- 
yieiiccs of swerving from that practice. The empire was, 
indeed, presenred by Seleocos Nicator ; bat he pared the way 
fiir the aismemberment of his empire, by ceding Upper Asia, 
together with his consort Stratonice in incestaoas anion, to 
his son Antiochns. 

Having spent all these years in tranqaillity, Selencos girded 
oo his sword for war with LyBimachas of Thrace. This 
war was kindled by ancient jeakmsy, and fomented by (amil^ 
feodsL A battle took place at Caropedioo, which cost Lysi- 
■ncfaas his throne and his life: Asia Minor was annexed to 
the Syrian reahn. bl c. 282. 

Flashed with victory, Seleocas caused himself to be pn^ 
daimed king of Macedonia ; hot as he was marching mto 
Eorope, he was mardered by Ptolemy Ceraanos, a. c. 281, 
and with him the splendour of his kin^om vanished. See 
the History of the Macedonians, page 260. 

The character ai Seleocos is one of the roost exalted of th» 
dark age. Without mentioning bis military skill, he distin- 
gubhed himself by a bve of justice and kindness, which en- 
deared him to his subjects. He had a taste for polite Htera* 
tare, and was a great encourager of learning, taking great 
■leasore in the conversations 3[ Erasistrains, and t£e cele- 
Waled M^iasthenes. Having discovered the Athenian library 

• The pnaeipd of tfaoedtiei stood oo the Oranteo, and aeeoidiiig to 
fltaibo WM a wcD-lbrtified dtj in a peoinsala Ibnnrd by the Onmtes and 
a bkcu At tfak place wao a criebraled pagan templ«>, defended hj ita 
WtMiie* wpunA the ChrMtiana. It it now calkd Famich. The tiaci in 
which An^oeh, Sdeiida, Laodieea, and Apamea were fimnd, waa calM 
THripoBt, or "The region of the foor dtiea" The trne name of th* 
tBMt, however, waa Sefeocis, a name cirra it bj Sdeneas hioMeU; in tho 
yritof the pMhnbf e declamtion : " They call their lands afu-r their own 
MNMa." 8cePHLxlix.ll. AH the dties which Sdeonu built in hoooor 
of hii int wife wen called Apuaeo. 
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which Xerxes had brought into Persia, he sent it back to 
Athens. . By all ancient writers his name is mentioned with 
veneration. Plutarch tells us, that he used to say : " If men 
knew what trouble attends only the reading and writing of 
letters/' (which in those days was deemed the indispensable 
duty of a king,) " no one would accept of a crown, though 
cast at his feet, or think it worth taking off the ground." The 
cares of royalty are, doubtless, more than a counterbalance 
for all the honours that wait upon its train. 

ANTIOCHUS SOTER. 

Seleucus was succeeded in his kingdom by Antiochus 
Soter, who had for some time governed the provinces in Up- 
per Asia. 

The first step which Antiochus took, was to secure the 
eastern provinces where he resided, which he accomplished. 
After this, he endeavoured to reduce the western provinces. 
He sent Patrocles, one of his generals, over Mount Taurus, 
at the head of a powerful army, for this purpose, into Asia 
Minor.- On his arrival, Patrocles marched against Heraclca 
in Pontus, with the design to render himself master of its rich 
territory. The Heracleans had formerly entered into an alli- 
ance with Mithridates of Pontus, and the cities of Byzantium 
and Chalcedon, against Seleucus ; but they averted the storm 
of war by entering into a treaty with the general of Antio- 
chus. Patrocles now led his army into Bithynia, where he 
committed great devastations; but the Bithynians having 
drawn him into an ambush, slew him, and destroyed his 

armv. 

After the death of Sosthenes, (who defeated the Gauls, and 
governed the Macedonians like a king, though he never as- 
sumed the crown,) Antiochus of Syria, and Antigonus Gona- 
tus, son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, formed pretensions to the 
throne of Macedonia, which their fathers had obtained sue- 
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attack the other, and they conthraed for some time in a slate 
a( inaction. In the mean time, a treaty was conceited, in 
eooseqiience of which Antigonns espoosed Phila, the daugh- 
ter of Stratonic^ and Selencus, and Antiochos resigned to him 
his pretensions to the throne of Macedonia, b. c. 275. 

HaTing thas disengaged himself from this war, Antiochns 
marched against the Gauls, who, a^r settling in the land 
granted them hy Nicomedes, were continuall^r making incur- 
sioos into the surrounding territories. Antiochns defeated 
these Gvauls with great slaughter, and delivered the country 
from their oppression, which acquired him the title of Soter, 
signifying a saviour, or deliverer. 

Soon alter his conquest of the Giauls, hearing of the death 
c€ Philetsrus, prince of Pergamus, Antiochus invaded his 
terntories, with a view of annexing them to his own domin- 
ions. His design was defeated. Eumenes, nephew of the 
deceased monarch, raised a considerable army, encountered 
Antiochus near Sardis, and overthrew him ; thereby securing 
himself in the possession of the throne of Pergamus, and en- 
larging his dominions with new acquisitions. 

Afier this defeat, Antiochus returned to Antioch, where he 
put to death one of his sons, for raising disturbances in his 
absence, and at the same time proclaimed the other, also 
named Antiochus, king of Syria. Soon after this he died, 
leaving his surviving son in the possession of his domin- 



AiniDCHVS THE08. 

The first act of this prince was to deliver the Biilesians 
from the tyranny of Timarchus, governor of Caria under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, who had revolted from his sovereign, 
and chosen Miletus for the seat of his residence. Antiochus 
defeated and slew Timarchus, in acknowledgment for which 
they rendered him divine honours, and impiously conferred 
upon him the title of Theos, or God ; by which he is distin- 
guished from the other kings of Syria learing the name of 
Anbochus, 

In the beginning of the reign of Antiochus, the famous Chal- 
dean historian Beroeus flourished, who dedicated his history to 
him. Pliny says, that his history contained astronomical obser- 
vations for 480 years ; from the accession of Antiochus, b. c. 261, 
reaching back to b. c. 741, shortly after the commencemoit 
of the Nabonassarean era. Dr. Hales thinks it probable thai 
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Ptolemy of Alexandria constmeted his scientific Canon by 
the help of these observations. 

In the third year of the reign of Antiochus, a long and 
fearful war commenced between him and Ptolemy Pluladel- 
phus, king of Egypt, and at the same time great commotions 
took place in the eastern provinces of the empire, which he 
bad no leisure to suppress. Arsaces revolted in Parthia, 
Theodotus in Bactria, and the northern provinces, Pontns, 
Bithynia, etc., following their example, expelled the Macedo- 
nians, and chose governors of their own. In order to quell 
these insurrections, Antiochus deemed it necessary to make 
peace with the king of Egypt. A treaty was concluded be- 
tween them, whereby Antiochus married Berenice, the daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy, divorcing his former wife Leodice, and ex- 
cluding her children from the succession. When Ptolemy 
died, Antiochus restored the divorced queen to her honours ; 
but she could not forget her injuries, nor conquer her dread 
of being subject to the same ill treatment. Under these feel- 
ings, she poisoned her husband, and procured the murder of 
Berenice and her son. b. c. 247. See the History of the 
Egyptians. 

8ELEUCX78 CALLINICUS. 

The crime of Loodice, which raised this prince, her son, 
to the throne, involved him in a long and calamitous war 
with Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt, by which he was 
stripped of all Syria and Cilicia, and the country as far as 
Babylon and the river Tigris. To add to the calamity, Eu- 
menes of Pergamus took advantage of the Egyptian war to 
enlarge his dominions at the expense of Seleucus. His own 
brother Hierax, also, presuming upon his general unpopu- 
larity, and aided by a body of Gauls, attempted to usurp the 
throne. The rebellion was at first successful ; but the rav- 
ages of the Gauls so incensed the subjects of Seleucus, that 
they rose as one body to support him, and thus strengthened, 
he engaged the army of the rebels in Babylonia. The battle 
was fierce and obstinate ; but the Grauls were finallydefeated, 
and almost annihilated. Hierax fled to Egypt, but Euereetes 
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tke eastern pronnces that had rerohed. He tarned his arms 
agaimt the Parthians, bat he was defeated in a decisive bat* 
tie by Arsaces, and taken prisoner, in the seventeenth year 
of his reign, & c. 229, and died in captivity two years after- 
wards. 

It is from the above epoch that the Parthians reckoned the 
recovery oi their liberty ; though some date the commence- 
ment of the Parthian empire from the year of their revok, 
bl c. 251, in the reign of Antiochos Theos. 

SELEUCUS CERAUNU8. 

Seleucns, sarnamed Ceraunos, "the thunderbok,'' sne^ 
ceeded his fiither : but his reign was very bri^. He was 
on the point of taking the Held against Attaius, king of Per« 
gamns, when he was removed by poison. 

On the death of Selencus Ceraunus, the kingdom of the 
Seleacids would have been at an end, had not Achsns, son 
of Andromacbus, his mothers brother, vigorously secured 
the inheritance for Antiochus, sumaraed the Ureat, the 
younger brother of the deceased monarch, who had been for 
wome time satrap of Babylon. 

ANTIOCHUS THE GREAT. 

The long reign of Antiochus the Great is not only the most 
eventful in Syrian history, but it likewise marks an epoch by 
the relations commencing between Syria and Rome. b. c. 224. 

In the early part of his reign, Antiochus was brought into 
great danger by the intrigues of bis prime minister Hermias, 
a Carian. Deceived by his artifices, Antiochus quarrelled 
with his benefactor Achseus, and set Molon and Alexander, 
brothers of Hermias, over the important provinces of Media 
and Persia. These men were scarcely settled in their pro- 
vinces, when tbey raised the standard of revolt Antiochus 
sent his generals against them, but they were defeated, and 
the rebels made themselves masters of all Babylonia and Me- 
sopotamia. Antiochus now took the field in person, contrary 
to the advice of his minister Hermias. When the armies were 
aboot to engage, however, the rebel forces threw down their 
arms simultaneously, and submitted themselves to their youth- 
ful sovereign. On this defection of their army, Molon and 
Alexander cofimitted suicide, and Hermias soon after perished 
OD the scafiSild. 



1 
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While Antiochus was thus engaged in the remote easL :i) 
AchfiDus, whom he had forced into revolt, had strengthened ri 
himself in Asia Minor. At the same time, the Egyptian ^^ 
monarch, Ptolemy Philopater, was becoming formidable on 
the southern frontiers of Syria. Antiochus gained possession 
of Coelo-Syria by the treachery of Theodotus, its governor ; 
but he was soon after defeated by Ptolemy at the battle of 
Raphia, near Gaza, and forced to purchase peace by the 
cession of the provinces of CJcBlo-Syria and Palestine, which 
I was the subject of their contest, b. c. 217. See the History of 

the Egyptians. 

Havmg thus concluded a peace with Ptolemy, Antiochus, 

, in conjunction with Attains, kine of Pergamus, made war in 

Asia Minor against AchflBus. Their united forces were so 

powerful, that Achosus was compelled to shut himself up in 

the citadel of Sardis, where he was closely besieged by the 

confederate princes. Achffius held out for more than a year 

' during which time frequent battles vvere fought under th< 

; walls, with great loss of life on both sides. At length, ho\^ 

ever, the city was taken by a stratagem of Ligoras, one of tV 

i generals of Antiochus, and Achsus retired into the castl 

where he defended himself with great bravery till he was <! 

i, livered up to Antiochus by two crafty Cretans, who had be 

J sent by rtolemy Philopater to rescue him from peril. Acha 

•I was ungratefully put to death by Antiochus, wno thereby 

I covered his dominions in Asia Minor, b. c. 216. 

*| Freed from the dangers of this war, Antiochus tum€^ 

\ thoughts to Upper Asia, where several provinces had sha 

' oflfthe Syrian yoke. 

' As the Parthians under Arsaces ii. had lately seizei 

•! Media, the first operations of Antiochus were upon that 

^ vince. On the approach of the enemy, Arsaces comma] 

i all the fountains and wells in the desert through which 

i were to pass to be stopped up; but Antiochus having 

several parties of horse to secure them, marched onwa: : 
\ impedeo, and entering Media, drove Arsaces from t < 

% and spent the remainder of the year in settlirig the ii . 

^ oflTa^rs nf tha r\rnv\nn.fk iinnn thnir ancient basis. and ..J 
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is an the pactes throag^b which the Sjnan armj was to 
maach, m order lo oho^ruct their progreas. Bot Antiochtia 
fervk the £M aa af9on aa the Mason woukl permit, adfaneed 
ft9 die paaieai, and dividing hia army into aa many bodiea aa 
iIk: muMrarre of Amcea reqaired, he aooo forced them ail 
Afsdochfif then aa»!»xjbled hia army a^in in the plaina, and 
vkh ail bia foreea invested Hyrin^. the capud oi Hjrrcania, 
vii^kh qoickly farrendered at discretion. 

In the mean time, Anaeea, haring collected a large army, 
toolr the field. With thia force he arreated the progreai of 
AjndokchajL After many conAidM^ a treatv waa concluded^ by 
trfuch it waa asreed that Artacef aboald bold the ^orineeM 
0f Partfaia and Hjrrcania, on the condition (dBMihtg Antio- 
dbiM to reciter the real b. c, 214 

PesKe being coneloded with Amcea, the Syrian monareh 
tarwid hia arma against Ettthvdemna, king of Bactria. Thia 
«0onlfy had become a kingdom by rerolt, about the aame 
time aa Paithia. Theodottia waa its fonnder, and he bad left 
it lo a aon of the aame name ; bat thia son bad been van* 
^fudied znd driren from hia throne bv Eothydemaa, itgaiiutt 
wtom Antiochua now made war, Lnthydemoa waa a man 
(si conaiderable ecunge and pmdence, and he maintained 
a long war against Antiochoa, who carried k on with great 
-ngmtr and exttaardmary emirate. At length, however^ 
imdmg that he wasted hia army without fining any deciaire 
ifA^rsmtage hv the stragi^ Antiochfia admitted ambasaadori 
kma Eatbyoemna to treat concerning peace. A treatjr waa 
«0ochided between the combatants, by which Eathydemna 
^a^e the Syrun monareh all bia elephants, and Antiochna re- 
€fi^S[M»sd tne iodependeoee of the Bactrian monarch. Theae 
sii^latiooa, with others, were confirmed by the nsttal oaths, 
9tA hf the marriage of Vematnas. the son €f( the Bactrian 
flMwardi, with the daughter of Antiochnsu 

The Syrian and the Bactrian mcfnareha tame time after 
pea/ed mm foreea, and marched into Noithem India, where 
Aoeiioebas renewed his alliance, which waa chiefly of a cam- 
rmttaaX natitre, with Sophagaaenna, king of that country, 
Hms expedition probably extended far up the coiintry, anid 
w^» afleoded with important conaeqfuences to Bactiiana. & a 

On Ins return from India, Antiochua marched into Aiaeho- 
sia. Diaogiaika, and Canmmia, settling in all these countries 
4fle ofder and discipline. He passed the winter in Carmania, 
ami Oneaee rttianed by Poiia, BabyhHiia,an4 MeK^polamia, 
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to Antioch, after having spent about seven years in this ezps* ^nTerd 
ditioa. B. c. 205. . sens of 

The boldness of the movements of Antiochus, and the wis- netn C 
dom of his conduct during this long war, gained for him the "riijy 
reputation of a wise and valiant prince, so that his name was .^^ 
celebrated in Europe and Asia. y^^ 

Soon after the return of Antiochus, the king of Effypt, j^^] 
Ptolemy Philopiter, died) and left hu throne to Ptolemy ^ p 
Epiphanes, his son, who was only five years of aga The ^r^ 
cupidity and ambition of Antiochus led him to form an alii- |^> 
ance with Philip of Macedonia, in order to take possession of ^^ 
the throne of Egypt, contrary to the dictates of humanity and j;j- 
justice. Their unhallowed design was frustrated by the ^ 
Esfyptians calling in the aid of the Romans, and by the inter^ ^^ ] 
ference of Attains, king of Pergamus, with that of the Rho- ^ 
dians. With the conquest of Ckelo-Syria and Palestine, the ^^ 
successes of Antiochus, therefore, ceased in this quarter. See , J| 
the History of the Egyptians. ,, 

Thus checked, Antiochus revived the claims of his family J 
on the northern states of Europe and Asia. As he could not ^° 
succeed in this design unless he could prevent the Egyptians 1^ 
from molesting him in his new conquests, while he was at a ^ 
distance from them, he sent Eucles, the Rhodian, to Alexan- 
dria, with proposals of marriage between his daughter Cleo- 
patra and Ptolemy, which was to be consummated as soon as 
they were of age, promising to give up the conquered pro- 
vinces as a dowry on the day of the nuptials. This proposal 
was accepted, and the treaty concluded and ratified ; upon 
which the Egyptians, relying on his promises, suffered him 
to ^var unmolested. 

Having thus secured peace in his rear, early in the spring" 
of B. c. 198, Antiochus sent his two sons, Arduas and Mithri- 
dates, before him, with his land forces, to Sardis, while be 
himself set sail with a fleet, consisting of 100 large ships of 
war, and 200 smaller vessels of different descriptions. He 
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tne rirer of Menin ; Aphrodnia^, the promontory and the city 
Yenerifl of Pliny, which appears to have stood on the coast 
between C^lenderis and Qipe Sarpedon, on that pait oi it 
which lay nearest to Cyprus, and nearly north of Gape Anlion 
in that island; and Corica, probably the same as Corycus, 
now called Korghos, which lay between the rivers Calycad- 
nns and Lamoe, to the east of the former and west of the 
latter. From this latter city, Antiochus doubled the promon- 
tory Anemurinm, which is the most southern projection of 
the Asiatic Peninsula, and made himself master of the eity 
of Selinns. Upon the news of his appoech, all the cities in 
the vicinity sent deputies to him ownmg his authority, and 
declaring their readiness to receive his troops within their 
walls. Goracesium, the modem Alaia, was tne only city on 
that coast which dared to sustain a sie^e. While Antiochus 
was employed before this place, the Rnodians, unterrified by 
his forimdable power, sent an embassy to him, requiring him 
not to extend his conquests &rther, and to withdraw his 
troops out of Cilicia, eue they should be compelled to arrest 
htt progress by force of arms. Antiochus^ accustomed to 
command others, was highly incensed at this bold message 
horn a minor insular state. He, however, so commanded his 
temper as not to express any great resentment, and only an- 
swered, that he desired not to quarrel with the Rhodians, but 
to keep up a good understanding with them, and would take 
care to renew the ancient treaties his ancestors had made with 
Rhodes. He then sent ambassadors to Rhodes, but in the 
mean time continued the siege of Goracesium, which was 
finally taken by storm. 

Having taken Goracesium^ the sea coast of Pam|»hylia and 
Lycia uiulerwent the same vicissitude, both submitting to Aor 
tiochus. His fleet next reduced JEom and Ionia ; but Gau- 
mis, Myndus, Halicamassus, and the island of Samoa, were 
preserved by the power of the Rhodians, who supplied them 
with men and provisions. Having thus reduced most of the 
maritime cities of Asia Minor, he came to Ephesus, where he 
wintered, after previously reducing it, and wnere he concerted 
such schemes with his officers as seemed best adapted for the 
entire conquest of those provinces which had formerly been 
annexed to the Syrian empire. 

Smyrna, Lampsacus, and other Greek cities of Asia, which 
at that time enjoyed their liberty, finding that Antiochus de- 
signed to reduce them all to their ancient condition under the 
sway of the Seleucid®, confederated together to oppose him. 

Tou ly. 25 
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Not being able, however, to resist so powerful an enemy by 
their own strength, they implored the protection of the Ro- 
mans, which was readily granted. The Romans saw that it 
was their interest to check the progress of Antiochus towards 
the west; and they saw, also, how fatal the consequence* 
would be, should they suffer hiin to extend his power by se- 
lling on the coast of Asia, according to the plan he had laid 
down. They, therefore, gladly embraced the opportunity 
thus afforded them of opposing Antiochus, and they immedi- 
ately sent an embassy to him. 

Before the Roman ambassadors arrived, Antiochus had 
sent two detachments from his army to besiege Smyrna and 
Lampsacus, and had crossed the Hellespont with the rest, an^ 
seized all the Thracian Chersonesus. The ambassadors fol 
lowed him, and found him busied in restoring Lysimachii 
which he designed to make the capital of a great kingdoi 
under his second son, Seleucus. They came up with him 
Selymbria, a city of Thrace, and they were attended by soi 
deputies from the Greek cities. Antiochus received th< 
graciously, and gave them a hospitable entertainment *, 1 
when they proceeded to business, the aspect of affairs -^ 
changed. L. Cornelius, who spoke on this occasion, requi 
Antiochus to restore Ptolemy the several cities, in Asia, wl 
he had taken from him during his minority ; to evacuat 
those which had been possessed by Philip ; and not to m 
such of the Grecian cities of Asia as enjoyed their lib 
He addedy that the Romans were surprised at Antiochu 
crossing into Europe with such numerous armies, and so 
erful a fleet ; and for rebuilding Lysimachia, an undert; 
in which he could have no other view but to invade tli« 

In reply to all this, Antiochus said that Ptolemy g 
have full satisfaction, when his marriage should be solem 
and that with regard to such Grecian cities as desired tc 
their liberties, it was from him, and not from the Romar 

•..r^ra frt rane^ive^ it "With rpsnppt tn TiVsimRP.hia. Vift r\ l . 
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After this, the Romans desired that the ambassadors of 
Bmyma and Lampsacus might be called in, which desire was 
^ranikd. Bat it had no good effect These ambassadors, 
indeed, spoke with so much freedom, that Antiochus, enraffed 
thereat^ exclaimed, that the Romans had no business to judge 
of his afiairs ; upon which the assembly broke up, every thing 
portending a rupture. 

During these negociations, a report was promulgated that 
Ptolemy Epiphanes was dead. Antiochus, on hearing this 
report, conceived himself already master of Egypt, and he 
accordingly went on board his fleet to take possession of the 
presumed vacant throne ; leaving his son Seleucus at Lysi- 
macbia, with the army, to complete the projects he had formed 
in Europe. He first landed at Ephesus, where he caused all 
his ships in that port to join his fleet, in order to sail with him 
for Egypt On his arrival at Patara, in Lycia, however, ad- 
vice was brought that the report which was spread concern- 
ing the death of Ptolemy was untrue. Thus disappointed in 
his views on Egypt, Antiochus changed his course, and sailed 
for the island of Cyprus, intending to conquer it ; but when 
be came near the mouth of the Sarus, a storm arose which 
sunk many of his ships, destroyed a great number of his men^ 
and frustrated all his measures. Antiochus escaped with the 
remnant of his fleet into the harbour of Seleucia Tracheiods, 
about twelve miles from the sea, on the river Calycadnus. 
Antiochus re-fitted his ships in this harbour, and passed the 
winter at Antioch, while this work was being carried forward. 

The circumstance which occasioned the report of the death 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes, was the conspiracy formed against the 
hfe of that prince by Scopas the iEtolian. See the history of 
the Egyptians. 

Early the next spring, b. c. 195, Antiochus departed from 
Antioch on 4iis return to Ephesus. He had scarcely pro- 
ceeded on his journey, when Hannibal arrived there in order 
to claim his protection. After staying a few days at Antioch, 
that he might be present at the festival celebrated near Daphne, 
10 honour of Apollo and Diana, Hannibal set sail for Ephe* 
8iis< where he found Antiochus yet wavering between peace 
and war with Rome. The presence of Hannibal, that fire- 
brand of Carthage, who had sworn on the altar eternal en- 
mity to Rome, soon determined the matter. Antiochus did 
not doubt but tbat he should, with the counsel and assistance 
of one who had made Rome tremble, be able to accomplish 
all his designs. Accordingly, dreaming of conquests and 
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Tirlivrleiii w»r wa« wwretly T^soti^ Jijicm^ end twfl jcan^ortTi 
emnltiTcd gi mnking pr«t^nctbr>s for the strugi^He. 

ihm FkmifiiQB, wtio wai m tbe h^ad of the Hinnfin tioupe ^ 
Gireece} WM makh^e prq^ration* for a new mTtr, and ap|jii 
kradtnf' tjun tir :i upon kis »oq Sek^ocus^ who wi 

itQI i}q^»mI in i M 'T*inwcliia, defined it t'Xptdi^ 

ID «^nJ dhipueiwi to : . ; to propose an Qllmcft w| 

flotni3- By Uiii emt ^iciiiis dusigr^rd only to g^ 

limtt^ nod tf jscover tKc moTcniPfitB of iho Romans. Flum'iti 
inaw^Tfed the pnr(7p, tlint hf* pmver wqb ex m red ainfe 
cli^jjariiiro nC tin? ti^n conimmiDm!r», who hud been leot Iti 
Uo «bn nffniTM tif Qret?c« find Mttctjdcmm ; am! th**t| therel 
if A ntM»s;hu3 desired to treat wiih th« reptiblic, liii miut i 
Uj Ririfit^. Not hnvm^ t<^ mndta the nect'ssarv prr^ml 
for wnf. AnHiX-hua! Rrrordingly rli reeled Menippus, Ha 
iKUt, a»*i I^Jiii* to di!|mfl immi^KUt^ly. und deaiire of lh< 
tniLfi fientitf^. iii hlfl immeT tii6 Crieiidahtp and nUinnco g 
i^cpuhlu*. CM ihcirarTivftl,they were received tim^ourteq 
thn prnpoial* they mndts worn rteefitived foy tlni miijiAr |i 
Um aitttatori] nm thny were fiTiully irt^ujtetl by tho a< 
Tisferring them lo Uift tim comTfiissionerif wbo nud b©< 
joiifly sent irrt*t Ma<M*t!oniii to e^jticlude a |Teiice wtlH 1 
ftfi*! settle the afKiirs of Groece. Fbmimiis, who ^^ 
at Bottn*, was at the head of thi» commk^ionj which, i 
rtitc*, tho arabaiSBjdorB mvr phMy^ wis advers^o 1 

Having appeared beforr? thb new court, M^aippiis ©J^ 
irimseif thus: " Why nrc dedaya made, and indjract i 
tftken to Ifive n plain answer? On? preposinl cont&ittt 
Jiculty; we dt^-^irc the frMUjd«hip .^iid nliiance of lhi> 
irpithltc. We do wot eome to treat with you a® a coi 
people with t)ieif conqueror, or at rmtiotm at ^^ar^ * 
tH9340^ Aatiochui and the Roiimiia are neither tt pon 
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Cdoos. Tbe fint is, that he keep within die BoQiids of Asia; 
the flecood, that if he comes into Europe, he shall not take it 
amjfls that the Romans protect the Greek dties in Asia, and 
enbR' into an alliance with them." 

Oa hearing these words, Hecesinax excktmed: ^What 
injaidce 1 Yoai design is plainly to dispossess Antiochns of 
dK dominions of his aacestoiSL The Cheisooesus and Thiace 
hdoBged to his great-i^andfiuher, whose right has descended 
to hioL The poasession which he has recently taken of his 
inherilance, was no more than lescoing it oat of the hands of 
mopeis. Has Rome ao good a title Id the Greek ddes in 
Earope and Aria t By w^ tide do yon pretend to josdly 
Toor conquest of them? Antiochos denres, indeed, your 
firkndihip, bat in an honoaiaUe way ; he is not hod of par* 
charing A thns dearly." 

To diis solid reasoning Fkuninins could give no other an* 
swer, than, that Rome was determined to pursue the resc^o* 
tion she had taken of procuring the libeity of Greece. 
^.Solis and Ionia," said he, ^ are inhabited by colonies from 
Gieeee, and we have formed a design of setting all the Greeks 
It liberty: Those of Europe are already freed from the ty- 
ssany oi Philni, and it now remains for us to protect those of 
Asia against the power of Andochus: what can be more hn- 
sane or commendable?" 

Thefinalanswerof the ten commissioners was this: '^Taks 
TPor choice; either let Antiochus forbear setting a foot in 
feaiope, or prepare to meet oar troops in Asia." The am- 
iBBsadocs declared, that Andochus would not enter into aa 
alBance with Rome opon such terms, and that he would pre- 
fer a war to the loss of his rights in Europe and Asia. 

War, therefore, was ineritaUe, though not yet proclaimed, 
hetwtea the Syrian monarch and Rome. As might be ex- 
pected, this fodillg of hostility was fomented by HannibaL 
He hxB^^md Antiochos with the hatred he himself bore to 
ihtf imperious republic, and made an attempt to engage his 
ovu mt^aa in his cause. See the History of the Gaithagi- 



la die mean time, Antiochus continued his preparations for 
Ihe erent In order to strengthim himself by new alliances, 
he weot to Raphia, and there married his daughter to Plole- 
iBT Eoiphanes, long of Egypt, according to prerioos contract 
On hm return to Andoch, tie nuurried Antiochis, his second 
dsngiiter, to Ariaithes, king of Cappadoda. He designed 
iSat ddrd for Enmoies, king of Pergamns, with the riew of 
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breaking off his alliance ^ith Rome ; but Eumen^ dedined " 
the proferred honour, conceiving it safer to prefer ilie alliance 
of ite Romans to that of AntiochuSj in winch lie was justi- 
fied by the event 

Having solemnized these marriage, Antlocbus teUirned 
into Asia, and wintered at Ephesus. From thence, early in 
the springs b. c. 192» he marched aguinst the Pis id inns, and 
conquered all ibe country round Selgit, a city on the banks 
of the river CestriuSj at the foot of the range dividing Para- 
ph ylia from Pisidio. He also took Side, the ruins of which. 
are now to be seen on the south-east of Aspendas, oti ibe 
Eurymedon, between a small nameless river and the MeWa 
which lies to the east of Side. 

The conquests of Antiochus in Pisidia* drew tipon bV 
the eyes of the Romans- Hearing of his prog^ress, and beii 
informed by their friends in Asia, that most of the easte 
princes wore ready to declare for Antiochus, in order to av 
the consequences J they sent three ambassadors to him, to n^i 
further proposals. These amliassadors, P. Sulpicius, P. 
lius, and P. jElius, advanced to Apaniea, in Pnryj^ia, \vi 
design to wait there for Antiochus, who, being infortne 
their arrival, went thither to hold conference wiih thetn. 
Romans still required Antiochus to confine hi in self to 
and to renounce all his rights in Europe, cspeciuUy to X 
and the Chersonesus. This was the subject of a ael^atf 
it was broken off by the news of the death of A.Tit\ocln 
of the monarch of Syria, a young prince of great 
Antiochus returned to Ephesus to lament his loss, lea v 
proposals of the Roman ambassadors unans^vered. 

It ^vas on his return to Ephesus^ that Antiochus 
hibited sig^na of coldness towards Hannibal, vvhicli fir 
to his destruction. See the History of the Carthag-ir i 

On his return to Ephesus, Antiochus spei?l his \vl I 
in priratcconferenceswith Minio, hisconfidant, T? 
was a courtier, who sought only to please the mon 
finding that his wish was to humble Rome, He persu 
into the belief that it would be easily accoiriplis! 
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to answer them in his name. Antiochns consented io this iS- 
jodged policy. The ambassadors were sent for, and when 
they arrived, Minio, puffed up with his own importance, re- 
ceived them haughtily. What he chiefly urged in behalf of 
bis master was, that he had as sound a right to the countries 
possessed by the Eastern Greeks, whom he or his ancestors 
nad conquered, as the Romans had to those of the Western 
Greeks in Italy and Sicily. 

Sulpicius answered Minio, by asserting, that Rome, erer 
since she conquered those cities had held them without inter- 
ruption from the time of their subjugation ; whereas the 
Greek countries claimed by Antiochus, though formerly con- 
quered by his ancestors, had undergone, since that time, many 
▼icissitu(ies. 

To this specious reasoning, Minio replied, by offering to 
ive up some Ghreek cities in Asia ; to maintain the liberty of 

bodes, Byzantium, and Cyzicus ; and to permit these free 
states to enter into an alliance with Rome. The ambassadors, 
however, still insisted that Ionia and .^ohs should partake of 
the conmion liberty of Grreece, which Antiochus opposed, and 
they returned to I^ly, leaving matters in the same situation 
they had foxmd them. 

On the departure of the Roman ambassadors, Antiochus 
called a council of war, from which Hannibal was excluded, 
to consider the propriety of a war with Rome. The council 
knew the monarch's inclination, and therefore declared for 
war, that being the surest way of obtaining his fayour. Alex- 
ander of Acamania, who had formerly served Philip, assured 
Antiochus that the Macedonians would join him as soon as he 
landed in Greece ; and that as the .^kolians, and Nabis, tyrant 
of Sparta, had taken up arms, and were ready to declare for 
bim, success was certain. From that moment, therefore, An- 
tiochus resolved to declare war with the Romans. On the 
other hand, when the ambassadors returned home, Rome 
declared war against Antiochus. 

Nothing now retained Antiochus in Asia but an expedition 
which he had undertaken against the cities of Smyrna, Lamp- 
sacas, and Alexandria in Troas, which he thought dangerous 
to leave behind him unreduced. WhOe he was thus em- 
ployed, however, the .^tolians sent ambassadors to him, hi* 
▼iting him over into Greece. This was sufficient Antio- 
chus relinquished his designs upon these cities, and hastened 
into Europe, b. c. 192. 

Antiochus hinded at Pteleum ]nPhthiot]8,aiid he marched 
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from thence to Demetrius. Here the principal iEkoliaoi :; 
waited upon him, and invited him to Lamia, where a general 
aasemhly was convened to receive him. Being introduced 
to the diet, Antiochus made an harangue, wherein he told 
them, that his eagerness to comply with their request had in- 
duced him to leave Asia hefore he had made the necessary 
preparations for war ; that his zeal for their welfare had made 
mm unmindful of his own dignity ; that their expectations 
should be realized next spring ; and that as soon as the seas 
were passable, they should see Greece covered with armies, 
and their harbours filled with fleets. He concluded his ha- 
rangue with these words : <' I will spare neither fatigue noi 
expense : I will expose my person to the greatest dangers, to 
re-establish you in the enjoyment of your liberties. Rome 
has enslaved you ; but Syria offers you a deliverer: let us^ 
then, share tne troubles between us; do you furnish pro 
visions, and I will supply men and arms." 

The effect which tnis speech had upon the restless and tui 
bulent .^olians was what he wished. Antiochus was hoi 
oured with the title of generalissimo, or commander -in-chu 
of all the Greek armies against Rome. At the same time, 
council of thirty persons was appointed, to whom he mig 
have recourse on all afiairs of moment. 

The first measures of Antiochus and this council ^were 
endeavour to persuade the rest of the Greeks to malce ca 
mon cause with them and Antiochus, a^inst the Itoins 
They strained every nerve to accomplish this ; but t^ 
efforts were fruitless. A ffreat many resolved to stand : 
tral, and wait the issue of the contest, whilst the Adiseans 
others declared for the Romans. The Eleans, Cpirots, 1 
tians, and Athamanians, declared for Antiochus ; buf 
Epirots were at a distance, and the Athamanians and E I 
were mere petty cantons, and therefore could render bi; i 
liule service. All the men the ^tolians could raise ^ 
Antiochus amounted only to 4000, most of whom were 

Mnrvt ftnAvtAm ark/4 «m«iMi1« nTVlAOA tVltVl fit A A'«n*1<aV« i _ 
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mans under Claudiiu, had arrived at Gonni, a city about 
twenty miles from Larissa. Antiochus believing, from the 
camp fires, that the Romans were more numerous than they 
really were, hastily returned to Chalcis. 

As Capua had been fatal to Hannibal by its seductive 
pleasures, so Chalcis was fatal to Antiochus. Though he 
was advanced in years, he suffered himself to be shamefully 
captivated by the charms of a fair Chalcidian. whom he mar* 
ried. Rome, Greece^ and Syria, were all forgotten, and 
neither the defence oi his allies, nor the preservation of the 
glory he had acquired, were regarded. His conduct became 
a standing topic of raillery in all conversations ; his allies 
complaint ; the soldiers mutinied ; and the .^Btolians ex- 
preraed great uneasiness. Antiochus, however, insensible to 
everything but pleasure, spent the winter in feasting and re* 
joicings, and his evil example infected the officers, and even 
the common soldiers of the Syrian army : all were enervated 
by luxury and lasciviousness. 

The poet's apostrophe to pleasure forms a powerful com* 
ment upon this incident in ancient history :— p 

BewiCeluog f^ren I golden lottenneM I 
Thoa hast with canning artifice dieplaved 
The' enamelled outside, and the honied veige 
Of the fiiir cup, where deadly poison lurks. 
Within, a thousand sorrows dance thee round ; 
And, like a shell, pain circles thee without 
Ghnef is the shadow waiting on thy steps, 
Which, as thy joys 'gin towards their west decline, 
Doth to a jziant's spreading form extend 
Thy dwarfish stature. Thou thyself art pain, 
Greedy, intense desire ; and the keen edge 
Of thy fierce appetite oft strangles thee, 
And cuts thy slender thread; but still the tenor 
And apprehension of thy hasty end 
Mingles with gall thy most rdSned sweets. 
Yet thy Ciicean charms transform the world. 
Captains that have rensted war and death, 
Nations that over fortune have triumphed, 
Are by thy magic made effeminate ; 
Empires, that know no limit but the poles. 
Have in thy wanton lap melted away. — Carew 

While Antiochus was thus lost in pleasures, the Romans 
kept an eagle eye over him. They sent an army of 20,000 
foot and 2000 horse, with fifteen elephants, under the com- 
mand of A. Acilius Glabrio, to oppose his progress. In 
conjunction with the Macedonian monarch, the Roman con- 
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Bul 900Q captured Pellinsa, and Limnsa, cities of Thcssaly. Ipiie^ 

The Romans and Macedonians then parted, to spread the ^oldi 

terror of their arms in different quarters. The king made hmi 

himself master of Athamania, while the consul reduced 'aniE* 

Thessaly. \ntl 

Alarmed at the progress of the Romans, Antiochus at lalar 

length aroused from his lethargy. He hastily collected his md 

forces, and seized the pass of Thermopylae, the natural forti- $!fto 

fications of which place he strengthened with trenches and m 

ramparts. He also detached 2000 ^tolians to seize the sum- th s 

mits of mount CEta, which were nearest his camp, lest the ia ] 

enemy should pass over them into AchaisL But all his efforts yag 

were unavailing. While the consul engaged Antiochus in :7m 

his entrenchments, Cato obliged the ^tolians to abandon *3t 

their post on the mountains, and the pass was taken. ^p 

On being thus defeated at the pass of Thermopylas, the t 

Syrian monarch first fled to Elatia, and then to Chalcis, x^; 

whence he embarked with his new queen for Asia, and re- tj 

tired to Ephesus. r c. 191. ^ 

Soon after his return, Antiochus caused a fleet to be | 

equipped, in which he set sail for the Thracian Chersonesus, ^ 
where he fortified Lysimachia, Sestus, and Abydos, and the 

other cities in that neighbourhood, to prevent the Romans i^ 

from crossing the Hellespont into Asia. ;. 

While these precautionary measures were advancing, Po- ^ 

lyxenidas, who was then at Ephesus, having received advice ; 

that the Roman fleet had appeared off Delos, despatched a ^ 
letter to acquaint Antiochus therewith. Upon receiving this 
letter, Antiochus returned to Ephesus, and, in a council of 
ivar which he summoned, it was resolved that Polyxenidas, 
he Syrian admiral, should sail out in search of the Roman 
ieet, and venture an engagement. This expedition proved 
tnfortunate. Meeting the Roman fleet near Cyssus,* the 
lodern Chisme, a battle was fought, which resulted in the 

...Iv-. ..r :V.^ r?^„ .-f i...::.-.-K"- T.ivins. thp Roman nHmiT-ol 
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Sphesus, whither Livius pursued him ; but finding that he 
mrould not venture another engagement, he sent his coadjutor, 
£umenes, and the Rhodians home, and retired himself to 
Canae*, a seaport in .£olis. 

In the mean time, Antiochus was at Magnesia, assembling 
his land forces. When news was brought that his fleet had 
been defeated, he hastened to the sea-coast, and applied him- 
self to the fitting out of a new fleet, to dispute the empire of 
those seas. He refitted those which had escaped, built others, 
and sent Hannibal into Syria to bring the Syrian and Pheni- 
cian fleets for their reinforcement He also ordered his son 
Seleucus to watch the Roman fleet in ^dSolis, and keep that 
country in awe with one part of his army ; while he put the 
rest into winter quarters, in the neighbouring towns of 
Phrygia, 

In the ensuing spring, b. c. 190, the Rhodian fleet, being 
rejoined by the Rhodians under Eumenes, sailed from Cans, 
to secure the straits of the Hellespont, and a safe passage for 
the Roman army. With this view, he made himself master 
of Sestos on the European side, and invested Abydos on the 
Asiatic side of the strait 

While thus employed, the Rhodian fleet in the harbour of 
Samos was attacked unexpectedly and destroyed, by the 
Syrian admiral, Polyxenidas. The stratagem by which this 
was efiected was the foUowing: — The Rhodians were the 
most zealous adherents to the Romans, being indebted to them 
for the possession of Stratonice, and the best port of Caria. 
They therefore sent Pausistratus, their admiral, with thirty 
ships, to join Livius and Eumenes against Antiochus. Po* 
lyxenidas was himself a Rhodian ; but having been banished 
Khodes, had entered into the Syrian service. Pftusistratua 
had advanced with the Rhodian fleet as far as the isle of Sa- 
mos, when he received an express from Polyxenidas, telling 
him, that as he was now master of the Syrian fleet, it was in 
his power to do Pausistratus and his country signal service, 
provided Pausistratus would engage, in the name of his re- 
public, to restore him to his native country and his forfeited 
nonours. Pausistratus desired Polyxenidas to exjjlain him- 
self more fully, and promised secrecy. Polyxenidas upon 

* Cans, now Coloni, was a city at the promontoiy of the nme na^& 
at the south entrance of the ^ulf of PerguntiB and Adramyttiiim, in 39^ 
north latitude; ten geographical miles south-west of Elea. the port of 
Peigamus, and twent^r-nve south-west of the latter, nmt toe mmith of 
the Caicus, or the Mysius river. 
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this wnt a second exoress, informing Pausistratus that he 
would dehver up the fle^t of Antiochus, if he would comply 
with his proposition. This proposal appeared of too much 
importance to he rejected, and in order to give Poly xenidas 
time to follow him, Pausistratus retired with his squadron to 
I^mormus, a Samian port, and waited there to se^ the issue 
ofihe affair. From thence he sent an express to Polvxenidas. 
promismg compliance with his demands; and Polvxenidas 
m reply, sent him a letter in his own hand writing, engaffinc 
to deliver up the Syrian fleet upon this open declaration 

All the misgivings of Pausistratus now vanished. He con- 
ceived that he had it in his power to ruin Polyxenidas, and 
he could not believe that a wise man would make such an en- 
gagement without designing to fulfil it. Nothing, therefore 
now remained, but to take the proper means to accomplish 
what was intended For this purpose, Polyxenidas engk^ed 
to cause all duty to be neglected on board the Syrian fleet • to 
separate the officers and men under several pretences • Md 
thus expose them to be captured without any difficulty 'This 
method pleased Pausistratus, who affected the same 'negli- 
gence which he was assured he would find in the Syrian fleet 
and quietly waited for notice when he should attack them in 
the port of Ephesus. In the mean time, Polyxenidas, in order 
to conceal his designs, sent away some of his galleys, ordered 
the harbour to be cleansed, and seemed in no haste to nut 
to sea. ^ 

Pausistratus now waited for the signal for his advance to 
Ephesus. He waited in vain. Having succeeded in lulling 
the suspicions of his adversary, Polyxenidas sailed from 
Ephesus with seventy ship of war, steering his coast to Py- 
ffela, a city on the coast of Ionia. Before he weighed anchor 
he ordered Nicander to make a descent on the isle of Sanios* 
with a squadron of privateers, and to conceal his men there 
till the rest of the fleet arrived. From Pygela, Polyxenidas 
set sail for Panormus, where arriving in the night, he found 
the Rhodians lying on the shore without the smallest appre- 
hension of a foe. The noise of a fleet entering the harbour 
soon aroused them from their lethargy. Pausistratus, con- 
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b their yesseb. The mouth of the harbour was by this time 
enclosed by the Syrian ships, and they were compelled to 
Force their way through them in order to gain the open sea. 
The |;alley in which Pausistratus was, first faced the enemy, 
ind It broke through the fleet ; but being immediately sur- 
counded hj five quinqueremes, commanded by Polyxenidas 
in person, it was overpowered and sunk : the Khodian com- 
mander and all on board perished. The death of Pausistra* 
tos was succeeded by the destruction of the Rhodian fleet ; 
leven ships only excepted, which broke through the Syrian 
Beet In their flight, these ships fell in with some Erythrsan 
^eys, that were coming to their assistance, and, with them, 
they turned towards the Hellespont, where they joined the 
Roman fleet under Livius, who was carrying on a seige 
igainst Abydos. 

Hearing of this disaster, Livius deemed it advisable to 
ibandon the siege of Abydos ; to hasten to the defence of such 
ihips as he had left at CfaniB, in Mysia, and to put a stop to 
he military progress of Seleucus, who, in pursuance of his 
father's directions, had captured Phoce, Cyme, and other 
naritime cities along the coast. 

Lavius first attempted the reduction of Phoc», in which he 
Iras baflied. From thence, accompanied by Eumenes, he 
biled to Samos, where he was joined by another Rhodian 
leet, hastily equipped, under the command of Eudamus. 
rhus reinforced, Liivius lefl Samos, and sailing for Ephesus, 
Bstdted the Syrian fleet in that port Some of the Romans 
bnded, and laid waste the vicinity of Ephesus ; but the gar- 
rison marched out against them, and compelled them to retreat 
b their ships. The next day, Livius challenged the Syrians 
to an engagement, which they declined, upon which he re- 
tamed to Samos, and there resigned the command to his ap- 
foinXed successor, jSlmilius. 

The first act of iCmilius was to summon a council of war, 
k) advise with the chief oflicers what course he should pursue 
m his naval operations. Livius advised him to shut up the 
port of Ephesus, and there keep the Syrian fleet conmied ; 
(rat Epicrates, an inferior officer in the Rhodian, fleet coun- 
lelled the sending part of the fleet against Patara, in Lycia, 
■nd reducing that place. This last scheme was approved of, 
tnd Livius despatched thither for that purpose. But Livius 
£iiled in the attempt to capture Patara ; and .^knilius was 
compelled, through a storm, to leave the port of Ephesua 
JEmilius next hastened to Patara himself, designing to besiege 
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it ; but his officers remonstrated with him on the impropriety licilitj 
of spending his time before that place, when the allies would i Eu' 
be left to the mercy of the enemy, and he therefore returned Havii 
to Samos. -ailt 

During the siege of Patara, Antiochus on the one side, and ^ yxei 
Seleucus on the other, invaded the kingdom of Pergamus. ji^te 
Seleucus, passing the Caicus from ^olis, where he had win- :iier 
tered, entered the dominions of Eumenes, by the way of Elaea, 'jire, 
the port of Pergamus ; whilst Antiochus, advancing to Sardis, lijsii 
and from thence to the Caicus, encamped near the army of .:.b, 
Seleucus. Antiochus had a body of 4000 Gbuls in his army, iibj 
whom he employed in plundering and ravaging the country ; (!^ j 
whilst Seleucus, at the head of his army, appeared before Per- :*$, 
gamus, and besieged it in form. As soon as Eumenes was r^^^ 
apprized of this movement by Attalus, whom he had left in \.iy 
his capital to defend his dommions, he sailed back from Sa- i\ 
mos to the port of Elaa, and reached Pergamus before the - 
enemy was aware of his approach. The Roman and Rho- v.j 
dian fleet also set sail for Pergamus without delay. ^ , 

Alarmed in his turn, Antiochus, leaving his son to ravage -4, 
the country of Pergamus, marched into the Troade, which ad- fn* 
hered to the Romans, and encamped near Adramyttium, at ^ 
the foot of mount Ida, which in this part joins with mount i 
Temnos. This city stands at the head of the gulf of the same 
name, twenty-five geographical miles north of Pergamus. . 
iEmilius, therefore, accompanied by Eumenes, hastened to ^ 
the assistance of those faithml allies. Attalus still continued . 
at Pergamus to oppose Seleucus. and was there reinforced by 
1000 foot and 100 cavalry, sent him by the Achceans, headed 
by Diophanes, an officer of great courage and skill in mili- 
tary affairs. With this small body, Diophanes sallied out of 
the citv, gained a considerable advantage over Seleucus, and 
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to facilitate the passage of the Roman army over that strait ; 
and Eudamus returned to Rhodes, to obtam reinforcements. 

Having received seventeen additional galleys, Eudamus 
set sail to intercept Hannibal, and prevent his junction with 
Polyxenidas, in tne port of Ephesus. He first advanced to 
Megiste, the modern Casteloryzo, an island with a port off the 
southern coast of the Lycian peninsula. The heat being ex- 
cessive, and the air very injurious to health at Megiste, Euda- 
mus sailed thence to the mouth of the Eurymedon in Pam- 
phylia, where he was informed by the inhaoitants of Aspen- 
dus, that Hannibal's fleet appeared ofT Sida. This fleet con- 
sisted of thirty-seven large ships, three of which were septi- 
remes, four hexaremes, and ten triremes. The Rhodian fleet 
consisted of thirty-two quadriremes, and four triremes.* A 
sea fight ensued, which resulted in the defeat of Hannibal, 
who, after a severe struggle, was compelled to take refuge in 
flight The Rhodians, afler having pursued him for some 
time, and taken one of his hexaremes, returned to Rhodes, 
\iith the glory of having conquered, but not destroyed, the 
Syrian fleet 

The loss of this battle is ascribed to Apollonius, a royal 
favourite, who commanded the lefl wing. This wing being 
broken, it enabled the whole Rhodian fleet to surround Han- 
nibaFs right wing, and thereby secure the victory. It must 
be recollected also, that Hannilxil was as unskilful in naval, as 
he was skilful in military affairs ; like Philopocmon, his cele- 
brated contemporary, who had been not long before utterly 
defeated in a naval engagement by Nabis, the Spartan tyrant. 

On the defeat of Hannibal, the Rhodian fleet blocked him 
up in the ports of Pamphylia so closely, that it rendered it 
impossible for him to do his master the least service. This 
was a serious loss to Antiochus ; for, had Hannibal effected 
a junction with Polyxenidas, he would, in all probability, 
have been superior to the combined fleets of Livius, Eunienes^ 
and Eudamus, and thus have recovered for him the empire of 
the sea. In this case, the passage of the Roman army across 
the Hellespont might have been prevented, and the ruin of 
the Syrian power delayed, if not averted. 

Thus thwarted in nis movements, Antiochus saw the ne- 
cessity of preventing the arrival of his most formidable enemy. 
He sought to draw over the Bithynian monarch to his side ; 

• The ■eptiramet were thiiM with seven banks or ranges of oan ; tho 
hczweiiiet with six banlu or oare ; the quadriremet with fi>ar banks of 
OMs: and the txixonei with thro0 banks of ous. 
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ImH he bil«d m thit object Tho otily i*syiirct^ nn^ 
Ui«nafc»to, w<i» m Kb flr-f^ ; nhfch thnwgh (h priv*<! ^r i^i 

ly pciTUjiii?*! ijif PfiitAr«J, ami that of Eumcnes, whkh )nu\ Tn\i4 
tti tiui llt^lkfpunt, to waft over lh« l^man It scions. I'^^h"- 

, wliiUl btt himavif murchi d with ii.t 
i : r^ snmll town on the crm^t, J Mr inUrt 

tvom EpUtMus, and two from Colaj>honj to which it bf^loFtgiii. 

ColopboHf wbi^h was on^ fif thc^ mowi consklemhle cities of 
Ion 1^1 titti&tiHl on llm cmjH, at tlic^ (oa^^ and on llui ilope 
Mouul OiLfkMsiim, and wblcii had kni^ been Lroubl^Dtno 
bii fit'ctf LQ giviD>j ootico to the Rornnne of its nutvemena 
As h« i^zfHJctiTl^tbc Ct>lc>pHino» se-nt immndij»t*? nUvicc of iliitl 
djiDg^r?? tij iEniiliri- i -^nj bi« aid tt^fEiiriHl an enriny tJuj 
iuw) drawn upon t' by ili^ir JKlelity Iti Rom^ Th 

m«!tiiUfus of the Hi.inKiti ndnural wertj broken by thm fniii^ 
mgt^ us he had premifsly dcft^rmined m m\\ to tho HrHfji.' 
pout with the fiifl fair wmd^ and asaist the du'wrmhtu'laiiioti i "^ 
iImi S<*ipioaj who were nt th<^ hrad of tb<! loiii*jij8. 

Before -/EmiUiJ!* aitEit'.!fi!d Ahtioehua^ hi* rt?so]ve4 to tmu 
at Chid*, the iftf-at d**jvut af thti Oomaiis^ in order to lak« 
pro*i«iof>!< fVoiti th*jJjeo h*^ Kiileti to Mtm. & crty ii! 

eolith *uie of thti ptiivinsula of Cksiortienm, and the binJi4 

of th« pixH AnaciTi:*ou, and Hrdscatrt^iis, iKi* hi«U^fi^^ri. 1 119 i 
J6Ct in vmurvif Teoa was to eomjiel tli^ Tckn* to cIkIi? 
up 500U bitirtilit^ads of wint*, which h« wa* infotm**il th| 
had prciraiW the kin^ of Syria, ar tn caplure and dfsinol'^ 
th«ir cky. I 

BfliQg r0lioT<2d from the t^fM.Latle by thtae mpfetDftais ^{1 
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mita die Sjriaii fleet GanldraiiSy full of eombaHiUe nw* 
tcxnky were bung out at their Ptowjb. to that none of the eoe> 
■qr^s fthifif dnrit approach thenL These fell on the Byriaa 
fpaSleyMf itmck their beaki jdId them, and at the asune time fet 
dum on fire. The Sjrian gallejt left their ranks and 
cs)9wded round them, to discharge their arrows, darts, and 
jgtwttHtm against their crews, Thia was a firtal error The Ro- 
mtm ships, aaiiing into the racant spaces left bjr the Syrians, 
£Kwdered their whole- fleet It was in Tain that Polyxenidas 
^Dcooraged his men: the left wing being put into confijsion, 
Mtd ^eei^maidy^aai the right, in which Polyxenidas was star 
^ ' haag galled hj the Rhodian fire^bips, followed the 



The ncc4mnl» of the Synan loss on this occasion rarr. 
Bal wlialeTer was the amount, it prored a death4>low to the 
kfipas of Anriochns, of ewer performing any great action by 
s« ; frhile at the same time, the passage was now open m 
dbe Roman army. Astounded by the intelligence, Antiochns 
MBediately raned the siege of Colophon, and retired to Bar- 
&^ aod th^ to his son-in-law, Ariarthes, king of Cappado* 
tm^ where he assembled all his land forces, in order to ^peee 
ffe Romans, who were now airiTed at the Thracaan Uner- 

The withdrawal of his forces oat of Lyshnachia* and the 
scarcities of the Hellespont, was a great error on tne part of 
AaiioehiiSu Lysimachia being rery strongly fortified, migbt 
Jbnre wistained a long siege, perhaps till the winter was for 
aftvaneed, which would have greatly incommoded the enemy, 
hf file want of profisions and forage, and during that inter* 
fai he nrigfat hare taken measures for an accommodation with 
die RomansL Besides, the precipitate manner in which he 
SKaQ«d these troops, left them no time to secure their ammuni* 
cba and pronnons, of both which he had prepared a consider* 
Me quantity in those cities. By this means, when the Bo- 
mum eaterA them, ther found ammunition and provisions in 
sack abundance, that tney seemed to hare been prepared for 
Am express senrice ; wnile the passage of the mllespont 
was left trndi^mted by this untoward evacuation. 

Historians are unanimous in their censure of the conduct 
0f Amioclius on this occasion ^ looking upon it in the light of 
Umd infatuation. It is an endent instance of what is so fre* 
fwniiy mentioned in Holy Writ, that when God is deter* 
await d to punish and destroy a kingdom, he deprives either the 
ioag^ lus commanders, or counseUors, of counsd, pradencei 
26» 
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solred to send an embassy to them, to propose conditions of 
peace. Heraclides of Byzantium was placed at the head of 
this embassy, and he was charged to declare the readiness of 
Antiochus to deliver up to the Romans the cities of Lamp- 
aacus, Smyrna, and Alexandria; to evacuate all places m 
Ionia and i^us, as the Romans had demanded : and to pay 
half the expense which Rome had incurred in oringing th!e 
war into Asia. 

Heraclides was charged to address himself, in the first 

ece, to Scipio Africanus, to conciliate his fevour. and when 
found him disposed to hearken to his propoKiJs, to assure 
him that Antiochus was ready to restore nim his son, whom 
he had recently captured as he was going^ in a boat from 
Chalcis to Oreum, without ransom ; that all the king of Sy- 
ria's treasures were at his service : and that he was willing 
to share his dominions with him. This was ill-judged policy. 
Finding Antiochus so cowardly, the Romans were only the 
more inexorable. They replied, that a peace would not be 
Planted to Antiochus upon any other terms than the follow- 
mg: 1. That since Antiochus had drawn the war upon him- 
seU, he should defray the whole expenses of it ; 2. That he 
should restore liberty in general to all the Greek cities in 
Aria ; and, 3. That to prevent all future hostilities, he should 
relinquish all Asia on this side Mount Taurus. Antiochus 
thought that the Romans could not have prescribed more hu* 
miliating conditions had they conquered him, and such a 
peace appeared to him as calamitous as the most fatal war. 
He therefore turned all his thoughts to the necessary prfe- 
parations for opposing the enemy, and preventing his further 
process. But it was the contest of weakness with strength, 
of Ignorance with knowledge, and the issue was therefore 
certain, so far as human certainties extend. 

Having taken this resolution^ Antiochus encamped near 
Thyatira in Lydia, where he assembled all his forces. On 
the other hand, the Romans advanced to Elaea, near the 
mouth of the Caicus. In a few days, Antiochus moved from 
Thyatira, and leaving the river Hermus between him and 
the Romans, encamped near Magnesia, within reach of mount 
Sipylus. He was followed thither by the Romans, and a 
dreadful battle was fought, in which Antiochus was utterly 
overthrown, notwithstanding his army was numerically supe- 
rior to that of the Romans. It is said that he lost 50,000 foot 
and 4000 horse in this struggle, with 1500 prisoners; while 
in the consular army there were but 300 foot and tw:enty-five 
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Rome, wrih snch additions and aHeiations as tber thought 
proper to make, and all Asia on this side monnt Taurus de- 
hrc^ied into the power of the Romans, the Greek cities were 
br them restored to their liberty, the nrovinces of Caria and 
Lydia given to the Rbodians, and all the rest that had be- 
knged to Antiochos bestowed npon Eumenes. The loss of 
the surrendered countries, says Heeren, was a consequence 
«f this peace, less disadvantageous to the Syrian kings than 
dse use made of it by the conquerors. By adding the great- 
est part of the ceded territories to those of the kings of Per- 
gamus, the Romans raised up alongside of their enemy a 
iiTal whom they might, at their own will, use as a political 
engine against hiim. Rome took care likewise that the stipu- 
kfted sum should be paid by instalments in twelve years, to 
the end that Syria migffat be kept in a permanent state of de- 
pendence. 

By the original treaty, Scipio stipulated that Andochus 
iboukl pay 15,000 Euboic tidents. This was one of the 
Maids altered by the Conscript Fathers. They condemned 
hm to pay 15,000 Aitic talents, which was a material addi- 
tion to the sum first imposed. According to Arbuthnot's cal- 
colatioo, 15,000 Euboic talents, at the rate of sixty minae, or 
193L 15s. per talent, was equal to 2,916,250/. sterling; 
wiiereats 15,000 Attic talents, of eighty minas, or 268/. 8f. 8dL 
per talent, amoimted to 3,876,500/. sterling, nearly a million 
of pounds sterling more. Besides this, the sum of 400 talents, 
winch he was bound to pay to Eumenes, was augmented to 
477, namely, 127 for the com he receired from Attains, and 
350 to be pa^ Eumenes in fire years. If these talents were 
abo Attic, their value would amoimt collectively to 123,276/L 
17s. sterling, which added to the 15,000 Attic talents, Tery 
nearly make 4,000,000/. sterling. As Heeren intimates, An- 
dochus was to pay 1000 of these talents annually, or 258,433/. 
6k. M. for twelve years to Rome. The other 3000 were al- 
ready paid, namely, 500 to the consul, at the signing of the 
prelminary treaty, and 2500 at the signing of die &finitive 
trealT- 

To depress Andochus still more, the Roman senate bound 
him ov'er to deliver up all his elephants, and train up no more 
far war. He was also to deliver up all his galleys of war to 
Ae Romans^ to have no more than ten such at sea, which 
shouhi be only triremes, or Tcssels of thirty oars. And even 
these were not to be allowed to sail beyond the promontories 
ef GaJyciMlnus and Saipedon, imless for the purpose of bring- 
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W nmrriflge. Antiochas Theos repadialed hui wife, Laodiee, 
(bjr whom he had issue, Seleucus Calilnictu, to whose sons 
a&d descendants the remainder of the prophecy refers,) to 
ttariy Berenice, the daugliter of Ptolemy* As the reader 
peruses it, he would do well to refer back to the events of the 
i«gn of Antiochus the Great, that his faith may he strength- 
coed in the truth of Holy Writ After describing this mar- 
nage and its immediate consequences, the prophet con- 
tiones: 

^But his sons [Seleucus Ceraunus, and Antiochus the 
Great, the sons of Callinicus] shall be stirred up, and shall as- 
semble a multitude of great forces : and one [of them, Antio- 
efaus the Great] shall certainly come, and overflow, [Ccelo 
B^rria,] and pass through : then shall he return, [the next year,] 
sod be stirred up, [marching,] even to his fortress, [the fron- 
tier towns of Lgypt] And the king of the south [l^lemv 
Philopater] shall be moved with choler, and shall come fortn 
^ third year] and fight with him, even with the king of the 
•oitfa, [Antiochus :] and he (Antiochus] shall set forth a great 
ftuititude ; but the mukitude shall be given into his [PtolemysJ 
Isfid, [at the battle of Raphia] And when he hath taken 
tway themukkude, (of the Syrians,] his [Ptolemy's] heart shall 
k hfied up ; and he shall cast down many ten thousands [of 
his own subjects :J but he shall not be strengthened by k. For 
tie king of the north [Antiochus] shall return, and sliall set 
fcrth a mukitude greater than the former, and shall certainly 
canae after certain years [twelve] with a great army and wkh 
aueh riches* And in those times there shall many stand up 
anittst the king of the south, (particularly the Macedonians:] 
ittotfae robbers of thy people [the Jews, Samaritans, etc,] shall 
oak themselves [or affect independence] to establish the vision, 
iar bring on the predicted calamkies ;] but they shall fall, [by 
fieopas.] So the king of the north [Antiochas] shall come, 
afid cast up a mount, and take the most fenced cities : and the 
anus o( the south [Scopas, etcj shall not withstand, nekher 
Mtt chosen people, neither shall there be any strength to with- 
fltaod. But he [Antiochus] that cometh against him shall do 
according: to his own will, and none shall stand before him : 
and he shall stand in the glorious land, which by his hand 
<^ii be consumed. He shall also set his face to enter wkh 
tie strength of his whole kingdom, (into Raphia,] and uprio^ht 
«« with him, [to make an agreement with Ptolemy Epipna- 
Aes:]— and he [Antiochus] shall give him (Ptolemy Epipha* 
scs, in marriage] the daughter of women, [Cleopatra,] cor- 
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mpdngber : but she shall not stand on his side, neither he for 
him, [but for her husband, Ptolemy Epiphanes, contrary to 
his will.] After this shall he turn his face unto the isles, 
[westward,] and shall take many : but a [Roman] prince for 
his own behalf [and to support his allies] shall cause the re- 
proach offered by him to cease ; without his own reproach he 
shall cause it to turn upon him. Then he shall turn his face 
toward the fort of his own land, [Antioch, in his flight east- 
ward:] but he shall stumble and fall, [in that city,] and not be 
found,'^ [he shall meet with an unexpected and violent deathj i^ 
Dan. xi. 10—19. j^ 

Thus beautifully does this prediction of the holy prophet L 
Daniel harmonize with the distant events to which it reiers. 
Verily, the pages of antiquity form a beautiful commentary 
upon the word of God when thus brought together. They 
demonstrate its truth in lines which the malice of infidels can 
never erase : undesignedly, indeed but no less faithfully. vu 



CHAPTER II. 



FBOM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE UNION BETWEEN 
THE SELEUCIDiE AND THE BOMANS, TH^L THE FINAL 
TRIUMPH OF THE LATTER. 



8ELEUCUS PHILOPATJBaL 

Seueucus IV., sumamed Philopater, the eldest son of Aotio- 
chus the Great, succeeded to the throne of his father, and the 
obligations under which he lay to the Romans. He reigned 
eieTea years and a few months ; but his name is not celebrated 
in history in consequence of the abject state to which the Sy- 
rian empire had been reduced by the Romans. He was, in- 
deed, no more than a tax-gatherer for them, as foretold by the 
prophet Daniel : 

^ Then shall [Philopater] stand up in bis estate a raiser of 
taxes in the glory of the langdom : but within few days [or 
years] he shall he destroyed, neither in anger, nor ip battle," 
(bat hj domestic treason J Dan. xL 20. 

Seieucus Philopater reigned during the pontificate of Qi^as 
m., when Jerusalem was inhabited with peace, and the laws 
obeyed, because of the godliness of this high priest and his 
hatred of wickedness. The author of the book of Maccabees 
says, that Seieucus himself^ out of his own revenues, bore all 
the costs belonging to the service of the sacrifices. Upon the 
inlbrmation of Simon, however, (who was made governor of 
the temple, and who had quarrelled with the high priest,) that 
the treasury of Jerusalem was exceedingly rich, and abun- 
dantly more than sufficient to supply the sacrifices, the king, 
who was straitened for money to pay the Roman tribute, sent 
his treasurer, Heliodorus, to seize and bring him the money. 
It would appear, from the author before mentioned, that Seieu- 
cus failed in this sacrilepfious attempt ; and it is certain that he 
was soon murdered by his ambitious and wicked tieasureri 
Heliodorus, who usurped the kingdom. 

VOL. IV. 27 
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tbe corotiatioiL These ambassadors discovered that the minis* 
ters of the youns: ^^^g meant to renew their master's claim to 
the provinces of Calo-Syria and P&lestine, which had long 
been a subject of verbal dispute. Antiochus denied the claim, 
and, despising the youth of Ptolemy, repeatedly invaded 
£gypt In his first expedition, b. c. 1 7 1 , as he was on his way, 
he received a bribe to acquit Menelaus of the charge of sacri- 
lege. Afterwards, he gained a victory over the Egyptians 
near Mount Cassius and Pelnsium. Next year, b. c. 170, he 
completely defeated the Egyptian army, took Philometer pris- 
oner, and subdued the whole army, except the capital, Alex- 
andria. Antiochus went on a third expedition, r c. 169, and 
laid siege to Alexandria, where the Egyptians nad proclaimed 
the younger brother of Philometer kmg, under the name of 
Euergetes n., nicknamed, afterwards, Physcon, from his cor- 
pulency. In opposition to Euergetes n., Antiochus left Phi- 
lometer at Memphis, as titular sovereign, and also a strong 
garrison in Pelusium. The brothers, however, coalesced 
against their unnatural uncle, and sent an embassy to Rome, 
imploring protection. This brought on a fourth invasion, 
B, c. 1 68 ; but when Antiochus was at Eleusine, near Alexan- 
dria, he was met by the Roman ambassadors, at the head of 
whom was Popilius Lenas, who put a final stop to his pro- 
ceedings. See the History of the Egyptians. 

While Antiochus was employed in nis second invasion of 
Egypt, having heard a rumour of his death, Jason col- 
lected together a band of miscreants, with whom he surprised 
Jerusalem, massacred the citizens, drove Menelaus, his brother, 
into the castle, and possessed himself of the principality. He 
was expelled, however, a second time, and perishea miserably, 
at lenp;tb, in the strange land of Lacedsemonia. Antiochus 
conceiving that Judea had revolted, returned in great wrath 
from Egypt, took the city by assault, destroyed 80,000 persons 
daring a massacre of three days, plundered the temple of all 
its treasures, vessels, and golden ornaments, and earned away 
1800 talents, about 400.000 pounds sterling, to Antioch. 

Antiochus renewed nis ravages of the city of Jerusalem, 
alter his disgraceful repulse by the Roman ambassadors. He 
sent Apollonius, his general, with 22,000 men, to vent his fury 
upon Its inhabitants. Apollonius, who was also ^ chief col- 
lector of tribute," coming in appearanoe peaceably to Jerun- 
lem, slew a great multitude of men, sold the women and chil- 
dren for captives, and then fortified the city of David, on 
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Mount Sion, for a citadel, << to lie in wait against the sanctuary, 
and an evil adversary unto Israel." 

In his mad rage, Antiochos next issued a decree for estab- 
lishing the Grecian idolatry throughout his dominions. Jew 
and Gentile were alike enjoined to conform to his religion, 
woiship his idols, and follow the strange laws of the land, un- 
der pain of death. In the course of the same year, b. c. 168, 
about six months after the capture of the city, the temple of 
Jerusalem was dedicated to Jupiter Olympias ; and, by the 
consent of the Samaritans, the temple on Mount Gerizim, to 
Jupiter Xenius, "the defender of strangers." " The abomina- 
tion of desolation" was set up on the altar of the Lord at Jeru- 
salem, on the L5th day of the ninth month, Cisleu ; and on 
the 25th of the same month, sacrifices were oflfered upon the 
idol altar, built beside the altar of God, so celebrated in Holy 
Writ Idol altars, also, were erected on every side through- 
out the cities of Judea, on which the kins^'s commissioners en- 
forced obedience to the edict An old Amenian minister, well 
versed in all the heathenish rites, was sent to Jerusalem to see 
that they were duly executed. Uhimately, it appears that 
Antiochus came into Palestine himself to see that his orders 
were obeyed ; and the history of the Maccabees relates that 
he commanded and superintended the most horrible tortures 
of the recusants. Particular mention is made of the martyr- 
dom of Eleazer, in his ninetieth year, for refusing to eat 
swine's flesh ; and of the heroic matron, and her seven sons, 
who set the regal madman at defiance. 

The Jews had never before experienced such a persecution 
as this. It was the first time, indeed, in which it can be said 
they were persecuted on account of their religion. During" 
six months, they suffered greatly : at the end of that time, 
however, God raised up a deliverance for his people in tlxe 
noble family of the Asamoneans, Mattathias and his sons. 
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&ir promjaet, he endeayotued to induce Mattatliiaty at a leaJ* 
lof man in Modin, to set the example of sacrificing to the idoL 
The nndannted priest, however, repelled his <^fei8 with in- 
dignation and abhorrence, and with a loud voice, in the hear- 
ing of the assembly, proclaimed his lelnsal to sacrificeu 

At this jnnctore, a certain Jew passed towaids the altar w^ 
the intention of sacrificing, when Afattathias, in obedience to 
the kw, struck him down as a rebel against Jehovah. This 
was the commencement of a great war. MattaChias and hit 
sons, assisted by the citizens, mshed upon the commisBioner 
and his retinue, slew them on the spot, and tore down the 
idolatrous altar. Alive to the conseauences of bit bold act» 
Mattafhias proclaimed throug^iout tne city, "^ Whosoever it 
zeakmB for the law, and a maintainer of the covenant, let him 
£oUaw me." Having made this proclamation, Mattathias and 
hit five sons, with four others, fied to the mountains of Jndea, 
where they were soon joined by manj Jews, who were deter- 
mined to maintain the religion of thenr fiithers. 

Scrupulously adhering to the law of the sabbath, m oppoai* 
tion to the loose principles ci those who had joined the Greeks, 
these confederate Jews held it to be imperative to abstain from 
the use of arms on that day. In eonseqnmice of this, athou- 
sand persons, who had taken refuge in a large cave near Je* 
msnlem, allowed themselves to be slaughtered without retit- 
tance. This event opened the eyes of Mattathias and his ad- 
herents, who, after mature deliberation, determined that it was 
both lawful and their duty to stand on their defence on the 
sabbath day ; although they still thought themselves bound to 
refrain from being the asHailants on that day. 

Being joined ly a gallant band of Assideans, or '^ Volun- 
teers, whblly devoted to the law," and by others that fied from 
the sword of persecution, Mattathias, emerging from his con- 
cealment, went throughout the country, and pulled down tha 
altars, and pursued the proud persecutors. He also circum- 
cised the children, and slew the a|XMtate Jews and the ofikers 
ai^inted to execute the decree of^ Antiochus, and recovered 
many of the copies of the law which the oppressors had taken 
away. While employed in this work, the heroic priest died. 
B. c. 167. 

Before his death, Mattathias appointed his third and brav- 
est son, Judas, to be military leader ; associating Simon, his 
second and most prudent son, with him as counsellor. Judat 
is supposed to have derived his celebrated surname of Mac- 
cabeus, from a cabalistical word formed of M. B. C. L^ the ini- 
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Uil littem af iho tl«}brow text. Mi Chamoka Bidim It 
*^ Who is like mito ibcwi, O Lard^ utTJodir tbc! g-ods ?^ E:k 
xn n^ These lulleis migkl bavo btj^n dbpby^y] on lii^«i; 
dard^ liltfi tl)« 8. R ^ It for StmUu* P^uIum ^ue /^maAi 
nn tliQ ttosiifiis of ili(i lirtmaiiit.* 

Tlie fim nfsiiirpise of Judaa i:tnd his little baud was ^; 
AftoUtmi^ whai^ hi; def^aleil and sk^^ and took iiia s^vai 
Wfdi wliicli bi! nttfTrwurds foui^hl till hb life long, lib fi€xt 
explok ffvt ibfi dtiit^t of Semn. a Sjrko general ^ ivifh a 
km bett of Gneciatig Jmvsatid apostate SainartUns^ nmr 
BmkdtOiSL On meeting this hast, Judas encoii raged km gocq* 
pmy vfilh thieve words: ^ With tlie God of heaven il u sU 
OHM (0 ddUvsr with a great mukitude or a small cotnpany f 
od4icig ffixinlialicaQy, ^' We 6gk for our lives and our bwa*' 

£iitageo ft! th& ^nccem of Judas Maceabeii;^, whosi^ ^niB 
htd spiwl thiLtygh ail the neighbouring' Dmion.% Aiitio::hus 
IbcilMd bt^gc pbns of fengeanc^ ; hut finding lliei^ r^heckecl 
by lli« Ciximiiitdd il3td of his tr^aBury^ he it^ialved to proceed 
inltr tkft casiafii provinc^a to recruit ma fintificaSi ho hnriug 
sqitanderdl away hii wmhh, aiul the Armeniai^s tod Pamm^ 
hemg in «rvsaii with iHm inhtm, mi on the eve of 4^^^ 

all tho w^stttm proTifioes &om the Euphrates to Egypt, an4 ^ 
cafDOUiaiocked huu to mm and march an nrmy to ejutrpaie 
the Xewa, and lo plftnt a roreigii colony iti tKcir Tooat 

J^ag^ upon tliis commission^ the next year, b. c. 160y T#y- 
aiafl lisiil a great anny into Jndea under the eommand of Tsj- i 
eanor bimI Gorgins. So coafideat wei e they of rictoiy, that 
Nicaaor prochwmei a sale of the capdv© Jews befof^hand^ tit 
th« rntc of aiii^y for a talent, or aWiit two pounds ^vrlitijg 
per head. This drew a crowd of merchants from the ms^ 
eoa£t to the Sjriaji camp at Emrnauii, near Jertisalem, to irmVo^ 
a cheap purcflaae ^ skres, according to the pracxicM of tho 
tkaf!S. Under tb ■ ' i rsfiances. Jtiilfis and hii partv aSh 
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of the preceding: year, l>ui]t houses, betrothed wires, or were 
planting vineyards, or were fearful This act of i&ith reduced 
his small army from 6000 to 3000 men. 

Deeming it superfluous to employ their whole force against 
so small an army, Gorgias, one of the Syrian generals, with 
a chosen body of troops, 5000 foot and 1000 lu)rse, marched 
by night to surprise Judas. That vigilant commander, how- 
ever, was apprised of the design, ana determined to take ad- 
vantage of the separation of thie two generals. He marched 
early in the evemng, and fell by niglu upon the camp of Ni- 
canor ; by which movement he put the whole camp of his ad- 
versary into confusion. Three thousand Sjrrians were slain, 
many soldiers and slave dealers made prisoners, and their tents 
were set on fire. Early in ihe momin^:, Gorgias, returning 
from his abortive expedi^on to Mizpen, beheld the Syrian 
camp in flames, which threw his followers into such a panie 
that they fled. Judas pursued them in their flifi^ht, and with 
such vigour, that 9000 of their enemies were destroyed that 
day, and many more wounded. Nicanor fled, in the disguise 
of a slave, to Antioch, declaring that a mighty God had fought 
for the Jews. After the victory, the Jews spoiled the enemy's 
camp, in which they found great quantities of gold and silveTi 
including the money brought by the slave merchants. Thqr 
celebrated the victory by a feast of thanksgiving. 

Immediately afier, the Jews defeated another Sjrrian army 
under Timothisus and Bacchides, slew a great man^^ men, re- 
doced several strong holds, and then divided the united spoils 
with the maimed, the orphans, the widows, and the agedl 

I>aring the next year, b. c. 165, Lysias assembled another 
large army, and marched himself to invade Judea in the south. 
He entered Idumea, which was now confined to the region 
west and south-west of the Asphaltic Lake, which had in for- 
mer ages belonged to the tribes of Simeon and Judah, but af- 
ter the captivity, when it lay desolate, had been occupied by 
the Edomites, from Arabia Petrsea, the ancient Edom, who 
made Hebron their capital, and rebuilt on their northern fron- 
tier the strong fortress of Bethsura, which had been ori^^inally 
built by RehoboauL At this advantageous post Lysias en- 
camped, and was encountered by Judas with only 10,000 men, 
who gained a most important victory, slaying 5000 men on 
the spot, and dispersing the rest Observing that the Jews 
firagnt like men determined, to conquer or die, Lysias did not 
venture a renewal of the engagement, but retired to Antioch, 
designing to bring an overwhelming force next year. 
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Durinf^ tbli^ cfefeistrous war which he had kindled in the ^ 

#681, Anuochus was little more successful in the east Hav« '^ 

ing departed from Antioch, his capital, he crossed Mount ^' 

TatntBB, ami entering Armenia, defeated Artaxias and took ^^ 

Mta prisoner. From Armenia he hastened into Persia, in ^ 

order to oblige the natives of that rich province to pay the ar- ^' 

rmrff of theit yttii»ly tribute. Being informed that the city of *! 

ElymaiS was renowned for its wealth, and that immense sums ^ 

wefe lodged in* its celebrated temple, he hastened thither, P 

eager fdt th6 plunder. He was, however, repulsed with the J 

greatest ighominy, and com^pelled to retire to Ecbatana, in ^^ 

While a^ Ecbatania, Antiochus received the news of the de- 
fsBt of Nieaiftot and Timotheus, and he instantly set out from 
Media, s^^lliug with rage, and breathing forth ruin and de- ^ 
straction 6fi the inhabitants of Jetusalem. As he was hasten- ^ 
hig onfmitdi9,* near Babylonia, other messengers brought him 
anf atcootml df the defeat of Lysias, and informed him that Jv- 
dm fasd rMk^ the tem{4e, thrown down the images and al- '^ 
ta.ts which he had eifected, aifkd restored the ancient worship ^ 
of th6 Je^, I'hJff e^casp^rated him still more, and being im- ^ 
ptfi^Dl kf reach Antioch, that he might frcun thence march in ^ 
pieftoh agaftMt the J^ws, he ordered his charioteer to drive " 
with the utmoA lipeed, vowing that he would extirpate the "^ 
fdiold' maldtyti, 1^ Wlnle Ms mouth ottered his purpoaes of 
T€tigtieltitej hd was dm^tfen with sore and remediless torments 
it hte ihttttf parts.- Still on he w^nt ; until he fell from his 
chariot, atfd strflbred from the fell He was then carried 
otL «i Kft^r ; btit his disease acquired such a loathsome charac- 
ter, ttett h* becanfe tfn a(bho*rence both to himself and attend- 
atftSl He* ^S art length obI%ed t6 hak at a town called Tabae, 
situated soihewhei'e in the range of Zagros, to the south-v^est 
of Belrlatartia, on tlie direct road from that place to the Tigris 
and 6abyloh, where he died in great agony. Before he ex- 
pii'ed, he was led to perceive that the hand <^ God had smit- 
♦«« tiim nn;/? fri" flfrTt-nnwlftdorft that his barbarities and snrrv. 
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kingdom : but he shall come in peaceably, and obtain the king- 
dom by flatteries, [to Eumenes, king^ of Pergamus, the Syri- 
ans, and the Romans.] And with the arms of a flood shall 
they [Heliodorus and the Syrians] be overflown from before 
him, and shall be broken ; yea, aJso the prince of the coven- 
ant, [the Jewish high priest Onias ra., deposed by him.] 

^ And after the league made with him [Ptolemy Philome- 
ter, his nephew, king of Egypt] he shall come up, and shall 
become strong [in Phenicia] with a small people, [or retinue.] 
He shall enter peaceably even upon the mttest places of the 
pvorince, (Phenicia ;] and he shall do that which his fiithers 
have not done, nor his fathers' father, [or, he shall outdo them 
in donations ;] he shall scatter among them the prey, and spoil, 
and riches : [he had collected plunder and his revenues to be- 
stow upon the Phenicians, in order to attach them to his inter- 
est ;] yea, and he shall forecast his devices against the strong 
holds, [of Egypt J even for a [convenient] time. 

^ And he shall stir up his power and his courage against the 
king of the south [Ptolemy Philometer] with a greiU army ; 
and the king of the south shall be stirred up to batde with a 
very great and mighty army; but he shall not stand: for they 
[Antiochus and his counsellors] shall forecast devices against 
him. Yea, they that feed of the portion of his meat [Emeus, 
the tutor of Ptolemy, and Macron, governor of Cyprus] shall 
destroy him, [so that Ptolemy shall be taken prisoner,] and 
his army shtdl overflow: and many shall £ul down slain. 
And -both these kings' hearts shall be to do mischief^ [to each 
other,] and they shall speak lies at one table, [Antiochus shall 
pretend to restore the crown to Ptolemy, and Ptolemy shall 
]»^tend to oppose lus brother Physcon, set up by the Eg]rp- 
tians on his captirity ;] but it shall not prosper, [the war sluul 
not cease on either side ;] for yet the end shall be at the time 
appointed. Then shall he [Antiochus] return into his land 
with great riches, [having overrun Eg^pt, except Alexan- 
dria ;] and his heart shall be against the holy covenant, [or, 
the Jewish temple and religion ;] and he shall do exploits, [he 
shall plunder the temple of Jerusalem, etc.,] and return to his 
own land. 

^ At the time appointed he shall return, and come toward 
the south, [Egypt ;] but it [his coming] shall not be as the for- 
mer, or as the latter. For the ships of Chittim [or, the Ro- 
mans] shall come against him, [with ambassadors from Rome, 
commanding him to desist, which he did with much pusilla- 
nimity:] therefore he shall be grieved, and return, [towarda 
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Syria,] and have indignation against the holy covenant : so 
snail he do ; he shall even return, and have intelligence with 
them that forsake the holy covenant, [with the apostate Mene- 
laus and his party, to set up the Grecian idolatry.] And arms 
shall stand oil his part, and they shall pollute the sanctuary of 
stren^h, and shall take away the daily sacrifice, [that is, the 
mornmg and evening sacrifice of the two lamhs,] and they 
shall place the abommation that maketh desolate, [even the 
altar, statue, and worship of the Olympian Jupiter, in the sanc- 
tuary.] And such as do wickedly against the covenant shall 
he [Antiochus] corrupt by flatteries : but the people [such as 
the aged Eleazar, the Hebrew matron and her seven sons, 
with other Jews] that do know their God shall be strong, and 
do exploits. And they that understand among the people 
[Mattathias and his sons] shall instruct many : yet they shall 
fall by the sword, and by flame, by captivity, and by spoil, 
many days. Now when they shall fall, they shall be holpen 
with a little help: but many shall cleave to them with flatteries, 
[the followers of Matthias and Judas shall first be few, and af- 
terwards increase.] And some of them of understanding shall 
fall, to try them, and to purge, and to make them white, even 
to the time of the end : because it is yet for a time appointed," 
[the sufferings and the death of those who stedfastly refuse to 
obey the king's decree shall be their glory and their triumph,] 
Dan. xi. 21 — 35. See also Dan. viii. 9 — 12, where Antio- 
chus is represented as a little horn, branching out of one of 
the four horns of the Grecian monarchy : a horn which vmxed 
exceeding great towards the south, [Egypt,] and the pleasant 
land, [Palestine;] a horn which made war against God*s 
chosen people, prevailed against them even till he took the 
loly city, defiled the temple, set up the abomination of desola- 
ion, ana took away the aaily sacrifice: in which respect, An- 
iochus Epiphanes was a type of the great anti-Christian kinff 
if the seventh chapter, and of the king in the thirty-sixth 
erse of the eleventh chapter to the thirty-ninth, who will be 
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nimn, for the dawn of whicii all Christiana shonld unite in 
fervent prayer. 

These prophecies of Daniel, says Dr. Hales, foretellii^ the 
sufierings and persecutions of tne Jews, from Alexander's 
saccessors in Syria and Egypt till the end of Uie reign of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, during a disastrous period of 160 years, 
are, if possible, more surprising and astonishing than even 
his ^nd prophetic period of 2300 years, and the several sno- 
oessions of empire, or the four temporal kingdoms, that were 
to precede the spiritual kingdom of God upon eartL The 
magnificence of the whole scheme, comprising the fortunes of 
all mankind, seems to be an object suitable to the obooscieiit 
Governor of the universe, calculated to excite awe and ad- 
miration; but the minuteness of detail exhibited in thispezt 
exceeds that of any existing history of those times. The 
prophecy is really more concise and comprehensive, and yet 
more circumstantial and complete, than any in history. No 
one historian has related so many circumstances, and m such 
exact order of time and place, as the prophet ; so that it was 
necessary to have recourse to several authors, Greek and Ro- 
man, Jew and Christian, for the better explaining and illus- 
trating the great variety of particulars contained in this pro- 
phecy; And if the authors who wrote of these times were all 
extant, or all entire, (neither of which is the case,) we should 
unquestionably have still greater reason to be astonished at 
the consummate exactness of the prophecy. Truly, 

From God all haman actions take their spiiiigB, 

The rise of empires, and the fidl of kings I 

See the vast theatre of time displayed, 

While o'er the scene succeeding heroes tread I 

With pomp, the shining images succeed, 

Wliat leaders triumph ! and what monarchs bleed ! 

Perform the parts his providence assigned, ^ 

Their pride, their passions, to his enSt inclined : 

Awhile they glitter in the &oe of day. 

Then at his nod the phantoms pass away; 

No traces left (^f all tne busy scene. 

But that remembrance says, '* The things have been." 

BOTtB. 

AirnocHUS edpator. 

Andochns, sumamed Eupator, ^ well fiithered," the son of 
Epiphanes, then a child of nine years of age, was set up for 
king by Lysias, who had been appointed fib guardian, n. o. 
164, in opposition to Demetrius, son of Seleucus Philopater. 
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the cilidel, advanced to attack the king's anny on the way, 
and alew about 600 men ; but finding the Syrian army too 
ttrong, he desuted from the attack, aid retreated ; and Beth- 
snia aoon afler snrreodeied for want of proTisions, it being a 
aabbatieal year of rest to the land, b. c. 163. The Syrians 
next proceeded to Jemsalem, which most have shared the 
aame ftte, had not the young king and his guardian been re- 
called by a civil war at home, commenced by Philip, who 
had been appointed regent hv Antiochus Eniphanes before 
Ina death, to the eiclosion of Lysias, whose ill soccess in his 
waiB with the Jews had sapped the monarch's fiivonr towards 
him. When this intelligence reached the camp, the king and 
oooncil hastily condnded a peace with the Jews on the fonner 
lenns, that they shoald be allowed to lire according to thdr 
own Jbaws. The si^^ was then broken np; hot Sie treaty 
was riolated by the Syrians, in the demolition of the strong 
walls of the mount on which the temple was erected. 

The royal army now inarched against Philip, who had ta- 
keo p oas e aaion of Antioch, the capd^ of Syria. Philip was 
d^eated and slain ; but another soon appeared, still more for* 
midald& This was Donetrius, whose claim to the crown of 
Syria had been thwarted by the Roman senate. Demetrius 
was not allowed eren to depart from Rome, on the death of 
Amiochns Epiphanes. Subsequently, however, acting upm 
the advice of his friend Polybios, the historian, he made hii 
escape fitom Rome, and landed with only eight friends and 
&eir servants at Trinolis, in Phenicia. Here he had the art 
to persuade the people that his enterprise was sanctioned by 
the Romans ; under which peisuasion he was joined by sev- 
cnd. with whom he advanced tovrards Antioch. On his ar- 
rival at the capital, the army declared for him, and secured 
the persons of Antiochus Eupator and Lysias, whom as 
a proof of their sincerity, they brought to Demetrius ; but he 
aud, ^ Let me not see their faces," on which hint they were 
akun by the soldiers, a. c. 162. 

BBaBiBiDs sons. 

On assuming the crown, the first act of Demetrius was, to 
get himsdf acknowledged at Rome, on which all now de- 
paodcd In this he succeeded. During the preceding year, 
one of the Roman ambassadors, named Odavius, had been 
slain, vrfaile oiforcing the treahr of Antiochus the Great, by 
dcanoying all the elephants, and all but twelve diips of war 

Toc. iv: 28 
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Demetrius, with the view of obtaining the favour of the Ro- 
mans, sent the murderer to Rome, together with a present of 
a crown of gold. The present was accepted by the senate ; 
but they dismissed the murderer, resolving to take some fii- 
ture occasion of making the whole Syrian empire responsible 
for the act At the same time, they gave Demetrius proofs of 
a perfect reconciliation. 

As soon as Demetrius was established on the throne of Sy- 
ria, he delivered the Babylonians from the tyranny of Timar- 
chus and Heraclides, whom Antiochus Epiphanes h&d raised 
to great honours ; the former being governor, and the latter 
treasurer of the province of Babylon. Demetrius caused Ti- 
marchus to be put to death, and banished Heraclides, for 
which the Babylonians, with gross adulation, gave him the 
title of Soter, or Saviour. 

After this, Demetrius, at the instigation of Alcimus, who, 
on the death of Menelaus, had been appointed high-priest of 
the Jews, but had been expelled, renewed the war with that 
nation. He re-appointed Alcimus as high-priest, and sent a 
considerable military force, under the command of Bacchides, 
governor of Mesopotamia, to reinstate him, and to take ven- 
geance upon those whom Alcimus had represented as equally 
the enemies of himself and king. As Bacchides entered the 
country with professions of peace, many Jews, relying thereon, 
put themselves in his power, and were treacherously slain. 
After this, Bacchides reinstated Alcimus, and intrusting the 
province to his charge, and leaving a force which he deemed 
sufficient to protect £m, he returned to Demetrius. 

Judas, who had not appeared in the field against Bacchides* 
came forward after he withdrew, and Alcimus was again ex- 
pelled, and he again repaired with his complaints to the king. 
On this second complaint, Demetrius, resolving on the utter 
destruction of the Maccabees, sent a large army into Judea, 
under the command of the same Nicanor whom Judas had 
defeated five years before. At first, he endeavoured to ensnare 
the Jewish chief with friendly professions ; but failing in this, 
hostilities commenced, and a battle was fought at Capharsa- 
]ama, in which Nicanor was defeated. He was then forced 
to seek refuge in the castle of Mount Zion, until some rein- 

f x_ r I..* L L- * -l.^ U ^^^:^^ i*-^ cs •_ 
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em Asia and Egypt, Judas took the opportunity of the respite 
which the latter victory afibrded him, of sending an embassy 
to Rome, to solicit an alliance with them, and therewith pro- 
tection from the Syrian government According to their sys- 
tematic scheme of subjugation, the Roman senate granted 
liberty to those who were under foreign dominion, that they 
might detach them from their rulers, and afterwards put their 
own yoke upon the shoulders of those whom they thus 
favoured. The Jewish ambassadors were therefore graciously 
received, and an offensive and defensive alliance was made 
with the Jews. A letter, also, was immediately after written 
to Demetrius, commanding him to desist from persecuting 
them, and threatening him with war if he persisted. Before 
the ambassadors returned, however, or this letter had been 
received, Judas had fallen in a furious conflict with Bacchides, 
whom, with Alcimus, the Syrian monarch had sent to avenge 
the defeat of Nicanor. 

The death of Judas was followed by a merciless pereecu- 
tkm of his adherents ; whereupon they elected his younger 
brother, the valiant Jonathan, to be their prince and leader. 
Bacchides, hearing this, sought to slay Jonathan, and a strug- 
gle was maintained between these two leaders, tiU the year, 
B. c. 156, when the sword ceased from Israel. Bacchides 
accepted proposals of peace from Jonathan, exchanged pri- 
soners, swore to molest him no more, and then returned into 
Syria. 

Soon after, Demetrius turned his arms against Cappadocia, 
and set up a pretender to the crown, Orofernes, in opposition 
to Ariarthes, me youthful monarch of that country. &^ this 
act, he drew upon himself the enmity of the kings of Egypt 
and Pergamus, which finally ended in his own destruction. 

After this impolitic movement, about b. c. 154, Demetrius 
retired to a new palace which he had built near Antioch, and 
there abandoned himself to luxury and pleasure. All bu- 
siness and all care were banished from his thoughts, whereby 
arose great administrative abuses, leading to discontents and 
canspiracies, which were fostered by different neighbouring 
kings, and especially by Ptolemy Philometer, king of Egypt; 
Attalus, king of Pergamus ; and Ariarthes, king of Cappa- 
docia. These kings availed themselves of the services of 
Heraclides, who had been banished by Demetrius, and who 
had since lived at Rhodes. Heraclides, at their instigation, 
persuaded a young man of obscure birth, named Balas, to 
announce himself as the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and as 
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tach to lay claim to the throne of S3nria. As soon as he had 
been sufficiently tutored, Balas laid claim to the crown, and 
he was sent by these kings to Rome, together with a true 
daughter of Antiochus, to obtain a recognition of his claims 
from the Conscript Fathers. Although this sage body soon 
detected the imposture, having never forgiven Demetrius for 
his flight from Rome and his assumption of the throne of his 
ancestors, they made a decree empowering the impostor to 
raise forces for the recovery of the kingdom. 

Balas now assumed the name of Alejcander, and the title of 
king of Syria. He also levied troops, and sailed to Rolemais, 
now Acre, in Palestine, where lie was joined by numbers 
who had become disaffected to Demetrius. 

Demetrius was now roused from his lethargy, and came 
forth from his disgraceful retreat. The compeution proved 
hiffhly advantaffeous to the Jews ; the rivals vying tnth.each 
other who should purchase their assistance by honours and 
immunities. Demetrius appointed Jonathan his general in 
Judea, and empowered him to levy forces, and furnish them 
with arms, as auxiliaries, and restored the hostages in the 
citadel, whom Jonathan delivered to their parents. On the 
o^er nand. Balas appointed Jonathan high-priest, and sent 
him a purple robe and crown, as ethnarch, or prince of Judecu 
Hearing this, Demetrius resolved to outbid Balas. He offered 
Jonathan a release from tribute, customs on salt, and crown 
taxes ; the addition of the three governments of Apherema. 
Lydda, and Ramathem in Samaria, and the government of 
Qalilee^ to that of Judea ; the freedom of the holy city, and 
exemption of its borders from tenths and tributes ; the restora- 
tion of all captives that had been carried out of the land of 
Judea, from all parts of the kingdom of Syria, with remission 
of their tribute, and even of their cattle : and immunity and 
toleration for ail the Jews within the realm to celebrate their 
festivals, sabbaths, new moons, and solemn days, without mo- 
, . .. .„ ,.. :. .^:. : L ired an enrol- 
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of dhe royai treasary. The extnyagaDt generonhr of these 
a&n node Jonathan and the patriots snapicioua of their sin* 
cerity, and, mindfol of the wrongs Demetrius had inflicted 
upon them, they agreed to espouse the cause of Alexander. 

Next jrear, a. c. 152, the rival kings took the field with 
their armies, and Demetrius, who lacked neither courage noi 
conduct in the field of battle, gained a victory over his opoo* 
Bent; but Alexander, in the ensuing year, b. c. 151, bemg 
supported by the confederate kinss and the Romans, was 
more successful Demetrius was defeated and shun, and the 
saceessfol impostor ascended the throne of Syria. 



In order to establish himself upon the throne, Alexander 
8cmc:ht and and obtained the hand of Cleopatra, daughter of 
Ph&meter, king of Egypt, in marriage. He met her at 
Plolemais, where the nuptuals were celebrated with great 
pomp and rejoicings. 

But Alexander when established in the Idncdom, fell into 
the same fetal excesses as his predecessors. He abandoned 
the cares of goremment to his ferourite, Ammonius, that he 
mig^ht ei^oy a luxurious life undisturbed. Ammonius showed 
himself a tyrant He slew I/iodice, the sister of Demetrius, 
aiid the nnlbitunate widow of Perseus, king of Afacedonia, 
and Antigonus, a son of Demetrius. But there still lired in 
Cnidus, in Crete, two sons of Demetrius, namely, Demetrius 
and Antiochus, whence Alexander was not secure on the 
throne ci Syria. 

When Ammonius had made himself and Alexander odious 
to the Syrians, a. c. 148, young Demetrius landed at Cilicia, 
mad soon collected a great army, with which to assert his 
light to the crown. He also gained over Apollonius, go- 
Temor oi Coelo-Syria, to his interest, whose first proof of 
attachment to his new master was the iuTssion of Judea, which 
adhered to Alexander. Jonathan came down from the moun- 
tains into the plain of the coast, and after taking Joppa before 
his eyes, defeated Apollonius with severe loss. Jonathan then 
subdued Ashdod, and Ascalon opened her gates to the con- 
queror. For this essential service Alexander rewarded Jomt- 
than wtth a golden clasp, or buckle, such as the royal £unily 
only might wear, and bestowed upon him the territory of 
Ekvon. 

When Demetrius invaded Syria, Alexander shut himself 
28* 



tso 
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up m biiaipitalTAiixiotih^jim) nppUcsd for iiiccoifr qd hb frnpd 
mm ioAhm-m-hw^ Floloniy FiuIumfsLcr, who aeci»nliiip| 
braii^ a t^jtiMdotsble mimy and Aec't bj bb oiiiMaiieo^ n, < 
t47. [^okmy imtotf uil Brria ; but b^vio gf dieciit rri^ n pU 
fiirmnd iL^nJC lik Ui tt^ by thf favouritit Arnrrtortfus^ and HaLi 
I him upt Ptolemy look Rw«f bis iku{|]is<j 

ilj. 1 1 . j. 'V\m dijculod the couttsi, Tb« citae-n 

Ttjii ^', I l:iii* qow ofJorerl ibe crown to Pialfettiy Phtlomeite] 
IfQfc btt ttJi]«e<i tt [ and iiptm hm intcrecssioD^ it was pbeisil oj 



WImh AIi£xan4er Bakt fkA from Aotioeb, lii; n^ie 
Cilick ; from whence ^ hfiving nt»(?mbled t tiunit^roys i^ 

tie Qiii'anccil i*^ Atnii>ch,lo tiispuiaihe tbronc wi*(' 1 ^' 

He wn* iTiiit in ibe neighhourtood of that city 

and Ptnbmy^ and an engn^pmeDt endued, in w n ■. .^ 

(icr wim V{iiii:|aishijd, and the thronn thcircby eEtablithf^il la hj 

crmiptUuT. A)*JTtamU»r iht\ into Amhia; bm his bo^i, lU 

cmif Zab<Hcl, trcjanhiirini^tly sltw him, arid ist*nt hii* head I 

the kir»^ of Ein^jit, v^*Uo di<il himself the third day aftur.fif tli 

wounii» bct ha«l recoived. It wn^ from the ri^tory j^idq 

ovM AJexandor, thnt llcTnetriiw derived bi» timuitiie) JVic^ 

t^r^ or *^ Um (JotKjucrof/' 

Bcin^ raLilj!iaU*-d tin ihe tbrono of Syria, Demetrius chm 
I^^sthcTjfis, the Cretan friyutl with whom be had foii«d a 
itnylnrn, wtjJ whom ho conisiderod bb a fiithor, hm prim?* tnlm 
tur, Thia wii* nn imwj«c mea*ur«] ft>r LaMhtii)t'*i ivnn hoc 
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}mxkdy and some other mercenaries ; thereby weakening the 
stabiiitY of his throne. 

In the mean while, Jonathan besieged the citadel of Jeru- 
salem, which the Syrians and apostate Jews still held in their 
possession. Complaint of this operation having reached De- 
m^rius, be cited Jonathan to Ptolemais to answer for his con- 
duct Jonathan obeyed the sununons, but left orders that the 
siege should be vigorously prosecuted in his absence. He 
took with him rich presents for the king and his ministers, by 
which he so won the favour of Demetrius, that he confirmed 
him in the priesthood, with all his other honours, and also 
ratified the ofiers of his &ther, which Jonathan had once de- 
clined for the friendship of Alexander Balas. 

As the citadel of Jerusalem still held out, Jonathan applied 
to Demetrius to withdraw the garrisons from it ; and also 
from Bethsora. Demetrius promised to comply with this re- 
qaest, provided Jonathan would send him a remforcement to 
qaell a dangerous disturbance which had broken out at An- 
tioch. Jonathan rendered the required serrices ; but when 
Dem^rius deemed himself secure, he repldd his services with 
ingpratitude. He violated his engagements at Ptolemais, de- 
manded taxes, tribute, and tolls as before, and thus alienated 
the Jews as efiectually as his other subjects. 

AJexander Balas left a son caUed Antiochus, whom the 
Arabian emir, Zabdiel, retained in his hands when he slew 
the father. At this critical juncture, Diodotus, afterwards de- 
nominated Tryphon, the former governor of Atioch under 
Alexander Balas, went into Arabia and prevailed upon Zab- 
diel to send the young prince with him to claim the crown of 
Syria. This scheme was crowned with success. Antiochus 
was received by the malcontents and disbanded soldiers with 
joy, and in a battle that ensued, Demetrius was defeated, his 
elephants taken, and Antioch lost b. c. 144 

AirriocHus thbos n. 

Antiochus was crowned under the title of Theos, which 
had been borne by a predecessor. As soon as this ceremony 
was over, Tryphon wrote in his name to invite the co-opera- 
tion of Jonathan, and offered in return all the conditions bro- 
ken by Demetrius, and the appointment of his brother Simon 
to the royal governorship of the district extending from the 
moontains between Tyre and Ptolemais to the borders of 
Egypt These conditions were excepted, and Jonathan ex- 
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pelled, witb the amtance of flie Sjrrian forces, the hostile 
ffarrisoDS from Gaza, Bethsara, and Joppa. The citadel at 
ierusaJem, however, still held out for Demetrias, and main- 
tained a lon^ siege. 

Trypbon had contemplated the adrancement of the yonth- 
ffil Antiochas, merely as a means of obtaining the crown of 
Syria for bis own brow. In his jad^^nent, thm^s were now 
ripe for putting this plan into execution, if Jonathan could be 
removed. This he soon efiected. He invaded Palestine, and 
had advanced as far as Bethshan, when being intimidated by 
the appearance of Jonathan with 40,000 men, he pretended 
that his intentions were peaceable, and that he had entered 
the country solely with the view of putting him in possession 
of Ptolemais. The Jewish hero credit^ his tale, and dis- 
missed his army, except 3000 men, 2000 of whom he left in 
Gblilee, and advanced with the other thousand to take posses- 
sion of Ptolemais. This was a fetal step. Jonathan had no 
soor^r entered Ptolemais, than the city gates were shut, his 
men cut in pieces, and himself laden with chains. Soon 
after, thfe Jewish hero was put to death by the perfidious Try- 
phon, together with the young monarch. Tryphon adorned 
Lis brows with the blood-stained crown, b. o. 143. 

TEYPHON. 

On ascending the throne of Syria, Tryphon sought to es- 
tablish himself thereon by an alliance with Rome. For this 
purpose, he sent them a magnificent embassy, with a golden 
rtatue of Victory. But he was disappointed in his views. 
The Romans accepted the statue, and caused the name of 
Intiochus, whom he had assassinated, to be engraved there- 
in, fts thouffh the nresent came from him. 
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who had Hed to Seleaeta lor pntetdon agamtt die t 
e&red tine crofm of S jria to hit brother, Annochuiy 
«;vis calkii HideUs^ horn his ]^amfm ior hontnig; oo amdi- 
tBOQ dbat be wooid manr ber. Antkchtis aec^tod the offisr, 
seziid masumed the title of^kiiig: 

As a preparatory measure, Antiocbiis wrote a kHer, next 
T«ar. iL c. 1 40, from C jpras, where he bad reunined afier 
bis brothers accession, to Simon, the high priest and ethnaieh 
«t the Jem, annotwciD^ his intention of coming to recorer 
bis fitther's dfAninkms frmn Trypbon ; and to secure his as* 
SBSttDce, he confirmed all the grants of his fitfhen and of bis 
%)iradMT, in their fall eneoL together with the privilege of coin- 
hi^ mfm0^^ a pririk^ which seemed wanting to coamlete 
^iift «gop£fary mdepcndence fdiich the Jewish mlqi bad by 
^aiff time attained 

The next year, & c, 199, Antiochns landed in Sfrria,fo al- 
fekrk Tiypfaon, whcee tyrannies bad been socb, tnat on the 
amptoiance of bis opponent, be was deserted by most of bis 
iofnuiM. Thus shorn of power, Trypbon fled to Don, on the 
€sati of Palestine Anoochns parsoed him thither, bat be 
Med by sea to Ordiosia, a maritime town of Phenicia, and 
fr'9m tbenee to Apamea, where be was captnred and pot to 

ASmOCHVB Sliu^IKSL 

Haring no rival to contend with, Antioebns BidOeg eaaHj 
ihnsited a pbn of redadng all the adetofSyna, which tadaag 
^nmOaee of the late trouble, bad sbakoi off the yobe, and 
9tt»de themselres iDdepeadeat This be acconiphsbed, and 
<(tstfed with socceas, and hTgetting the so^ices ot Simon and 
?2b*r Jews against his rival, be broke bis aigagement with 
"^oetKtf nxhumed the citadel of Jennalem, the cities c€ 
y.y^ and Gaiaia, or else to pay 500 talents fin* each of the 
imeer. and 500 more Un the arreatn of tribute from those cities 
T,i^^Md the Ihnits of Judea, of which the Jews bad gamed 
yjtmeamm. and on account c€ ravages committed by tbsm in 
ssA d^mnakfos. At the weaae time, Antiochns sent Cende- 
'"i^igUL with a powerful army, to invade Judea ; but be was de- 
iismed by the Jews, under John Hjrrcanus and Judas, the two 
Sf>M» of Simon, and the Syrians were expelled the c oun t r y, 

CMbtfed in this quarter and compelled to sign terms of 
f^stce, Antiochns yrepared to march with a pow^ful anny 
^ Pbnates^ Kiiig of Paitbia, luder pieleoee of reselling 
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his brother, Demetrius Nicator, from captivity ; but in reality 
to recover some provinces recently usurped by the Parthians. 
At first, Antiochus had great success. He thrice defeated 
Phraates, and retook Babylonia and Media, b. c. 141. The 
next year, however, the inhabitants of the east, who had been 
grievously oppressed by his army, taking advantage of their 
separation while in winter quarters, conspired with the Par- 
thians, and pitilessly massacred Antiochus, with almost his 
whole army. 

After this third defeat, Phraates had set Demetrius at 
liberty, and sent him with a body of troops, in order to make 
a diversion in Syria, that Antiochus might be induced to re- 
linquish his enterprise. Upon the news of this massacre, he 
sent to retake Demetrius ; but he had made such speed that 
he escaped the pursuit, and on his re-appearance m Syria, 
coupled with the news of the death of his brother, he again 
recovered his crown, a. d. 130. 

SECOND NOTICE OF DEMETRIUS NICATOR. 

The first act of Demetrius after his resumption of the crown 
of Syria, was to march an army into Egypt, at the invitation 
of Uleopatra against Rolemy Physcon. As he was besieg-- 
ing Pelusium, however, he was recalled by the news of a re- 
volt at Antioch, Apamea, and other cities, which he hastened 
to put down. He was unsuccessful. In order to be reveng-ed 
upon him for his invasion of Egypt, Rolemy Physcon fo- 
mented the revolt by setting up an impostor against him 
called Alexander Zebina, wno was the son of a broker a 
Alexandria. A battle was fought, in which Demetrius wai 
defeated, and soon after he was slain at Tyre, whither hi 
resorted for refuge, by the treacherous governor, b, c. 126. 

On the flight of Demetrius, his rival, Alexander Zehinc 
put on the crown of Syria ; but he did not obtain the wrhol 
of the kingdom, as part was retained by Cleopatra, widow oj 
the two last brother kings, and Alexander Balas. 

ALEXANDER ZEBINA. 

Th. zz: : 1 h:::.. . .: :_. ;:.!__.:dr. ob?erves Haa^<.^ ^ 
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MreDgthened ; bat when, in the twentieth year of his a^, 
B, c, 124, he manifested a desire to reign, she slew him with 
a jarelin bv her own hands, 

Alexander ZehiDa strengthened his cause by an alliance 
with John Hvrcanos, who kvailed himself of the troables in 
Srria to connrm his imiependence, and enhr^e his dominion, 
2>&l>inas, howerer, could not long maintain his podtion. Re- 
fusing to do homage to Ptolemy Physcon for the crown c€ 
BjtVLj that monarch came to an agreement with Cleopatra, 
ha mece, gave his daiijQ:hter Tryphon in marriage to h^ son 
Antiochos, snmamed Grypos, or ^ hook-nosed,'^ and sent an 
army into Sjrria to drire Zehina. from his throne, A battle 
was fought, in which Zebina was defeated^ and ultimately he 
€tli hao the hands of Ptolemy, by whom he was pot to death. 

By the issne of this battle, Cleopatra became tnistrcss of all 
Syria, b. a 120, 

Avnocsrs gsifuSl. 

The yoongest son of Cleopatra, Antiochos Grypos, was 
now nominalfy seated on the tnrona Soon after, finding that 
Grypos was also disposed to claim the power as weU as the 
name of king, Cleopatra prepared poison tor him ; but haying 
l^sefi forewarned oi her design, the young kin£^ compelled her 
to drink the potion herself which pot an end to her wicked 
career. 

Daring eight years after the death of his mother, Antiochos 
GiTpas reigned in peace. At the end of that time, a half- 
Icotfaer, wbrni his mother had borne to Antiochos Sidetes, 
and who had been brought up at Cyzicos on the Propontts, 
whence his name of Antiochos Cyzicenus, appeared as a com- 
pistitof (or the crown ; and after various ccnmcts, the brothers 
agreed, in il c, 1 12, to diride the empire between them, 

U was daring this struggle that Tryphena, wife of Grypos, 
demssnded and obtained the morder d her sister, Cleopatra, 
wife of Antiochos Cyzicenes, as related in the History of the 
SfiTTiDCjans, 

iumocHirs cntTPcrs jua> jisnocHcrs cTzicEKr& 

In riftoe of this dirision of the enmire, Antk)chas Grypos 
leii^ied at Antioch, and Antiochos Cvzicenos at Damaseos^ 
ksfiog lor his portion Chelo^yria and Phenida* 



Id Uioai evil tMnmm in wludi iht? f^iUun natiite of nmn 4f^ 
Kfhu. DurtQf the peximi of thai r iictuiiJijusncJiSp and tlic 
pmadiof ifcinn of war^ John I Jyrcanus, prmc* of tfai: Jawi 
UVfeDAiwf iiiA pciv^'iir la jttch tin fixtf^ut, thnt he bot^iime ortR or 
liw, M*.,^ pQWQffui iirkicei of hia itgi?. Judca, Qaiih^ 

wnh nMiiy iroatiar ubctii ki thandghljouring coi 
ihjf-, t>vviitAl bij swfty. When the canfitiefQr bcaieged' 
iiiiiimria, AniiocliUfc Cyzicttntm mnrchcd to li^ relief' but h^ 
WOf J wet nn the wmj^ by a ileUitiUrritint of ilm Jewish nrmy uti- 
dm the comLmftiid of Aristobulus, and tolally ruwti'id^ whii^li 
^iiitiirjf miflcd ti»i^ ghry of tlio A3!nmnriOT3<.^an pririet-a lo its hinf^'ra 

Thlj ]V9Jice lictw*^^^ AnliijchtJis Orypui! nod hb bruirier. 
Autiixtius Cyaicunafij n^iia not of lao^' amiititirinrc. Tlu. v 
ligain i^aw tci iirmn, aud while they waio fcirug^'llaj^ for ahIV' 
empiri^f Tyu\ Siiion, Pu>lcmiii»^ and f^aza, jihook afT the 
SjTinri yultn; whiln TUcadoruii cauW himseirto fmacknow- 
ledif^d ftovxTL^igii of Qudaru find Aixiathus^ and Zothis ims* 
$m$td himself of Dora and Stratofl's Towel, whh otlu^ pUitcs 
and tQWQs. 

Duriiie tbe^e distrnctiDne. n. a 07, Cry pus wat assaait* 
AAlid by Hefacleou, one of hla viteaaliiT *ift^»" havtog rr;jgu#jii 
tweoty-Sve vears. Be kft five atm«j St^l*^uciyi Tfeator, iKq 
elticiit, by wliom be was siiccDcded; Ai>tiocbui and Philip, 
twiDs I Domutrius Eucliar^jti ^ and Atitiochm Dtony^ua, 
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On the tlmlh of his brolhor Grypua, Antiochus CraceEoi: 
seiilcd AaUoe.h, tmd redotiblc^d his eiibrts to possess himst^l 
of the wlioi« empire* Bqt St^Ieucaa, who wiis io pos^^jtuioo < 
inauy strong cities, tri7iiiitiiia«d himst^lf agfainst his uade^ and 
8UPDori*?tl bis riirbls. Ho inct him m brittle, dcfcrjtrd Lirn* 
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TJie eatue of the fagidre princey Seleacuik was at fint es* 
ttnsed bj the Moptuefltiaiis with mach zeal ; hat Selencos 
oAjing hardened them with taxes, they revolted, and inrest- 
h^ the palace in which he resided, set fire to it, and he and 
alThis attendants perished in the flames. 

Upon the death of Seleacas, his twin hrothen, Antiochns 
and Phflip, led all the troops they coaM collect against Mop- 
foestia, took it by assault, put all the inhabitants to the sword, 
sad razed it to the ground. On their return, however, they 
were encountered by Eusebes, on the banks of the Orontes, 
aad their forces ddeated Antiochus perished in attempting^ 
to swim over the Orontes on horseback ; but Philip, having 
made a judicious retreat, and kept his forces tograier, was 
coaUed yet to dispute empire with Eusebes. 

The better to establish himself upon the throne of Damas- 
cus, Eusebei had married Selene, the widow of Grypus. This 
gatre oflence to Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of ^gyp^ whose 
wife she had be^i till compelled by his mother, Uleopatra, to 
firorce her : and that prince sent to Cnidas, for Demetrius 
Enchares, tne fourth son of Grypus, and made him king of 
Damascus^ Neither Philip nor Eusebes were at liberty to 
Ofipose the new king, being engaged in war against each 
oSber. Philip, howerer, daily gained strength, and at length 
defeated Eusebes, obliging hnn to quit Syria,and take refny^ 
among the Parthians, by which victory the Syrian en^pne 
was divided between Philip and Demetrius Euchares. 

TBOJF AMD UKHKIJUDS EDCHAKK 

The brotheis commenced their reign in peace ; but peace 
was <^ short duration. Demetrius, ambitious of possessing the 
whole empire, raised an army, aind chased his brother from 
die throne of Antioch. He fled to Straton, who was lord of 
BerozsL, now Aleppo, and who, with the assiatance of Zizns, 
an Arabian king, and the Parthian Mithridates, revenged the 
wrongs done to Philip. In a battle fought wdh DemetmuL 
he was taken prisoner, and sent as a present to the king of 
Fanfaia, in whose dominions he died. 

A6er this victonr, Philip resumed his rule at Antioch. 
But peace was not tor him. Eusebes, probably suMoited by 
the Ruthian king, invaded the Syrian provinces bordering on 
nodtia, and quickly OTerran them. Philip hastened to oppose 
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cn ; but while he was thus engaged in the north, a new 
^al appeared in the south. Antiochus Dionysius, brother 
Phifip, and the youngest of the five sons of Grypus, seized 
I Cflslo- Syria, and chose Damascus for the seat oi empire. 

PHILIP AND ANTIOCHUB DIONYSIUS. 

On ascending the throne, Antiochus Dionysius engaged in 
war with Aretas, king of Arabia Petraea, leaving his do- 
inions at the mercy of Philip, who, by the treachery of Mi- 
sius, commander of the castle, made nimself master of Da* 
ascus. Milesius expected a large reward for his treachery, 
id being disappointed, the first time Philip left the city he 
lut the gates against him, and kept the place for Dionysius, 
id delivered it up to him on his return out of Arabia. Philip 
en retired to Antioch, and Antiochus returned to renew the 
ar in Arabia. 

In this second expedition, Antiochus Dionysius led his 
'my along the coasts of Palestine. Alexander Jannseus, now 
igh priest, could not regard his approach with composure ; 
hence, to intercept his march, he dug an intrenchment from 
habarzaba, afterwards Antipatras, to the sea, about sixteea 
iles, and he provided it with a wall and wooden towers, and 
irrisoned it with soldiers. But Antiochus burned the 
wers, forced his way through the garrison, and marched 
ito Arabia, where he perished. 

On the death of Antiochus, the Damascenes invited to the 
irone the very Arabian emir with whom they had been at 
ar. This new king undertook an expedition against Alex- 
ider JannsBus, whom he defeated at Adida ; but a treaty 
as afterwards concluded, and he retired from Judea. 

At length, the Syrians grew weary of the continual and 
linous contests of the Seleucidian princes, and in order to 
3t rid of them, they oflTered the crown of Syria to Tigranes, 
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thyms, king of Egypt, Selene pot in her claim to the crown, 
and sent her two sons to Rome to propitiate the senate in her 
fiivour. Being disappointed in her aim, she endearoured to 
enlarge her dominions in Syria, and pre?ailed upon many 
cities to revolt from Tigranes. This produced a war. Ti- 
granes entered Syria at the head of a large army, and having 
compeUed Selene to shut herself up in Ptolemais, he laid siege 
to that place, reduced it, and capture Selene, and put her to 
death. 

After this victory, Tigranes ruled over Syria in peace till 
the great war of tne Romans in Asia Minor, against Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus. Tigranes was early involved in this 
war, and in b.c. 69, he was compelled to withdraw his forces, 
to contend with the Romans nearer home. 

ANTIOCHDS ASIATICUS. 

The withdrawal of the forces of Tigranes from Syria, gave 
Antiochns Asiaticus, son of Selene and Antiochus Eusehes, 
an opportunity of seizing the ^vemment ; and having con- 
tracted an alliance with Lucmlus, the Roman general, he 
contrived to retain a part of the empire, until the arrivad of 
Pompey in the east, b. c. 65. Antiochus Asiaticus humbly 
sued to be confirmed in his kingdom ; but Pompey refused, 
oo the pretext that he was unable to defend the country 
against the Jews and Arabs, and that the Romans having 
overcome Tigranes, Syria belonged to Rome by right of con- 
quest His dominions, therefore, together with Phenicia, be- 
came a Roman province. 

Thus, in the person of Antiochus Asiaticus, was deposed 
the last of a regal dynasty, descended from Seleucus Nicator, 
which had rul3 Syria for 247 yeara ; that is, from b. c. 321, 
i> BL c. 65. 

"Tcmer to the w^t au n of the worid u ghroiy 
A might of which they dreun not. Oh! the < 
To be the awakencr of diTuieiil thoughts, 
Father and firander of exahed deeds ^ 
And, to whole nations boand in servile stnili^ 
Tlie Ubcfal donor of caparitifis 
Hove than heroic 1 this to be, nor vet 
Have sense of one connatmal wish, nor jet 
Ileserre the least letnm of human thanks ; 
IVinning no lecompense bot deadly hate 
Vfi$h pi& mixed, astonishment witii somn!" 
m m m m m 
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WnmiAmMaik IdIo ijc^'ft^ (Urb tmltJn^ 

Wbiili lit* jmid iui^beoo] bfttli nat (loiriir t^ pii^re«v 

TJ^*fi^> lirte* a?«J itrikinpfly Oltifitrativd of the hialiiry of 
?' Povmr nntj cmpifo were K'i^^^ii *irtt^3 ilim dyoa 

Dtr. .MM iillow mm, nbnvn ilmt of the i^arrouudlrvg nati< 
ITitHr iKjrn of pwur^ bmrichin^ out of tlio broktii horn 
AlvxuDilerf wus ^ton^i ihmi lliat of ibi (hr^?o com}>o 
it^priffefitiii^ Thrace, Egyjrt, and MactMiouw. 1*lio eaal 
world &W1W4 their f^vny, kiog* bowed do^^^u to tlicin^ i 
eitki tKkit tl thdr commnt?*!. But there their gbry cci 
MjiiikilMi woru to Uiembut nistrmn<Mits to nerve, tbeir aiuhil 
itid their otril |iaflK)otifl. Had ihii Sct'^ucidtc Utrn a riicd 
iihlc einti onlifhti^neri pmces^ they iiii^ht imv<5 ditrii*ed 
lighiM of litt^iniure, arts, and sGiencOj ovc*r iho r^jkjnm of 
eiiiSt^ QZid dlspeNcd the ^loom of ignorance with which h 
mtst be«n covered. But such wan not thiiit thartw 
Throughout thnir whol^^ liistory, war ami th« ilin of i 
Tiii}^ its aiivful aDumla iu the t*ars of ihtt rtsiiler. 1b w i 
Gcnhii^.^ninffL^rs unJ their owmsuljuctB^wurcnlik^h in luj 
the objf>c:ta of their pursuit ui the field of btjttlo Naif ^ 
their nt^iirest kindred forgotten in tins d**mruabn* Tl 
hitti*r history n (fords a sickoning picturn of human notui^ 
was truly a hntiBtij divided agtiiusst Itsell' Al buph^tlmr i 
jhtct3jburtiinjj with di^tidiy hatreni towurd* thdr ruci*^ spun 
tli(im from the tlirouc with gearn. Providence \miE oo t] 
sliii^. Evenly wt:r*i ho mwr^eliuufily braught nim-ii^ tlna i( 
BudJ(*n and iiasy transition, tlieir empire* yavsimii intu this tu| 
of othem That crroot and tcrribhj wild b«ast With mm it 
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HISTORY OF THE PARTHIANS. 



THE OODimT JlHD CITIES OF PA&THIA. 

Pabthia, called hj Strabo and Arrian Parthyasa, originaUy 
comprised a small and monntainous country south-east of the 
Caspian Sea, between Hyrcania and Aria ; but the name was 
frequently applied to the countries included in the latter Par- 
thian empire. This empire was dirided into satrapies, eighteen 
of which are enumerated, and it comprised likewise several 
small kingdoms, which preserved their own rulers, only that 
ther were tributary, such as Persis. 

U is difficuk to define the boundaries of Parthia Proper, as 
they differed at various times. In the days of Strabo, Parthia 
extended on the west as &r as Rhagae and the Tapuri, to the 
Caspian passes, and included the districts of Komisene (Kumis) 
and Choarene (Khuar) According to Pliny, it was bounded 
on the east by the Arii ; on the south by the Carmanii and 
Ariani ; on tne west by the Pratits ' ana on the north by the 
HyrcanL The chiei city of Partnia was Hecatompylos, so 
called because of ks hundred gates, or because all the roads 
in the Parthian dominions entered here, duintus Curtius 
says, that it was founded by the Greeks ; but the name, which 
is Greek, is probably only a translation of a native word. 
This was the metropolis ot the empire, and the place where 
ihn first kings rerided : but after they made themselves masters 
of Assyria, they passed the winter at Ctesiphon, a town on the 
eojbtero bank of the Tigris, a little bebw Seleucia, and the 
£'immer at Ecbatana, in Hyrcania. 

in the days of the gbry of the Persian empire, Parthia was 
29* 
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one of its provinces. By Herodotus the Panhiana are classed 
ia the Sixteenth satrapy, along with the Chorasmians^ Sog- 
dians, and ArianSj that isj the people of Khowaraznij Saraar- 
caod, and Herat He does not, however, mention the parti- 
cular province which these Parthians inhahlted. See the 
Hkiory of (he Peraiana. 



THE OEIGIN, GOVEEKMENTj ETC,, OP THE rAET5lAK3. 

The orig^io of the Parthiana has long been a matter of db- 
pule among the learned, the nmnc Panhia and Parthiana be- 
ing unknown to Asiatic historians, European writers gene- 
mlly consider them as Scythian exil^, and assert that the term. 
J a the ancient Scytbiaa language, is significant of their wan- 
dering. Amongst these writers may fc enumerated the au- 
thors of the Ancient Universal History, FerG-tison, Rennel, 
Pinkerton, Gibbon, Bochart, and Heeren. None of these, 
however, have beea able to trace the etymology of the word | 
and if they had, it might atill remain a question, whether that 
appellation was assumed by the Parthians, or given theni as 
a term of reproach by their Scythian neighbours. 

Both ancient and modern authors differ greatly as to the 
M.rticular tribe of Scythians to which the Parthians belonged. 
The authors of the Ancient Universal History say, that they 
were Gomerians, or Celts ; others will have them to have been 
originally Da ha; ; others, Getse, or Massagetae, who were tho 
eastern, or Asiatic Scythians ; while Jornandes says they wore 
Goths, and Heeren hints, that their origin was probably Tar- 
tarian. Strabo says, that Arsaces, the first Parthian king who 
revohed from Antiochus Theos, was a Scythian of the tribe of 
the Parni Dahae, who dwelt on the south-east angle of th© 
Caspian Sea^ adjacent to Hyrcania ; and yet, in another plac© 
of his geography, he asserts, that the Parthians who dwelt 
upon the banks of the Tigris were formerly called CarduchL 

The practice of the Parthian horsemen, shooting- their ar- 
rows bock wards with unerring aim, while in full flight from 
a pursuing foe, is deemed, by Dr Forster, a decisive evidence 
that they were descended from the warriors of Scythia. Thia 
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of discharging tbeir arrowB, freqaeotly allude to k in their 
pages. ThuB Virgil says, 

With btckward bows the PaxUiiaiu ihall he them. 
And, ffpnrring from the tight, eoo&m thdr ftar. 

Gsoaoic III. 

And Horace: 

The Bimifta diendi the Ptfthiaa'e ipeed, 
Hu fljring war and backward reed ; 
While death unheeded, sweepeawaj 
The world, hk everiaeting awaj. 

By this latter poet, the Parthians are called Medetf : 

Nor let the Median with ynpiti^yxf pride^ 
fieyond hie boonda, O Ceaar, dare to ride. 

In another ode he calls them Persians : 

Already the iieiee Kede (or PenMn) hia» aaM vevwm^ 

Which wide extend the mmeriai awaj, 

And bid the unwilling world obey : 

The haoghtj Indian owna hia fi»rs, 

And Sevthiana, doubtliil of their doon. 

Await the diead reiolvea of B4Niie. 

4fier all the learned dust that has been scattered abroad on 
this question, it would appear that the Parthians were not de- 
rired from a distant country. There is nothing in their man- 
Ders, customs, religion, military discipline, or titles of the Par- 
thian sovereigns, that can lead to the supposition that they 
were of Scvmian descent All these they possessed in com- 
mon with the Median and Persian tribes, who preTiously to 
them had the ruling power in Persia. They were, in fact. 
one of those numerous tribes which had from time immemorial 
dwelt in that extensive re^on. The very sense, says an emi- 
nent critic in geography, m which Strabo calls the Parthians 
Carduchians, is the same in which, in modem times, the 
Scotch, Welsh, and Irish, are often called English, after the 
inhabitants of the largest country ; and that geograpner places 
Parthia, and the people so calfed, in the same place where 
Herodotus had placed them four centuries before. No facts, 
sufEciently satisfiictory, have yet been adduced to prove that 
the Parthians were originally a Scythian clan, so that they may 
be safely classed among the indigenous natives of Eeran, or 
Persia, in its largest acceptation. 

•This wbn to CSeMr* 
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Tl» Botmas i^re««tit the so^crcigtis of thel 
fixcecidini4y proud and haughty, si!^siintm[Tfhr' tM 
lcb|g«| lilktt tKo Assyrian ni\d 1^ 
thoBL Tb» amcia titJe ^im& aK» 
numarcbi , and^ indeed, the title has been alwuya tiied 1 
Bovijreiffii of Foreb of every dynasty. At the pr^sea 
lite tHk of ^^ 3hah in Shah," or kin^ of tdng^^ i^ a^stim 
ibi! 0ov«rctignv of thai ratintry. Both Orfjiek and K 
writer* orr-UJSR tlie Pttrthkn itian^ircb^ of (Icmaniling ni 
ceifiiig dtvinii hyn^urs^ Thus, in altuiion to tin? onlor i 
k lantiilaici^^ in a coinmuriLty of bees by mere instinct^ ^ 
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Not Kgyplj liulifl^ PurthiiL Mcdi*, inof* 

Will) ««»ni(i^ KWt ihiaht idol kiaff ftflt)pc»<--41ft&im<r 

Tbeae authortt, however, forget that tlitii own sovei 
and Tulnrst sonietitnes ckimed similur boijours, aud that 
Wisi'O cotnmoioly admitlod inlo heaven^ according Ct> 
mythology, ai flooii a« dead, and rnnkcd among the god 

Tbo government of tiio Parlhians wuj* in irvtiry rcsp«i 
sunoa.-! ibnt of the Asnyriani^i Beibylcimunii, Mfsdri^ and 
Slant— ubiolulia and dt;apo!k in tha Iii^rkt^st d£<>jrreti. ' 
wlittla canduct wuR auswemble to the luliEy titles ihoy a^ti 
fill", not Balis ij ad with the fadpect due to majesty, ihcy o\ 
all thofo whom they deignea lo honour with m intervi^ 
kim iho thrc^hold^ on thtfir fir*t entering thn paltKu? ; loj 
trat« themselves before thcmj with thnir hc^v on tbo gr^ 
and to acknowledg^e their miijcsty with some olTartq 
ihaugh they appeared, says Dio. mCoie the ffreat Jtipiltj 

The constitution of the ParthmnSj says Heeren, was 
nTehal-axi?itocratie, something like diat of the t*ol(?s, i 
porio*] of llits Jagellons* At the king'i^ aide aat a *tnprfm( 
council f/^ita/i^ in all prohnhtlitv whnl was called the t 
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The religoQ of the Parthians was the same with that of the 
Persians. The sun, alike with the fire their own hands kin- 
dled, were the objects of their adoration. They believed that 
those who fell in battle enjoyed perpetual happiness ; a belief 
that stimulated them to the deadly strife of war, and that tended 
to smother the kindlier feelings of humanihr. They were 
observers of their word, thinking it highly dishonourable to 
violate their engagements, or to deceive. In this respect, they 
deserve our imitation ; for truth is the bond of union, and the 
basis of human happiness. Without this virtue, there is no 
reliance upon language, no confidence in friendship, no secu- 
rity in promises wad oaths. A Christian poet says : 

Sieze upon tmth^ where'er 'tti found, 
Amongst your fhends, amongst your foes. 
On Christian f of on keatken ground : 
The flower's divine where'er it growi.— Watts, 

That was a wise saying of Aristotle : We gain nothing by 
lying, but the disadvantage of not being credited when we 
speak the truth. Christians are more especially bound to 
practise this virtue : " Wherefore putting away lying," says 
the apostle Paul to the Ephesian converts, and to us also, 
^ speak every man truth with his neighbour : " and he adds, 
as a reason for adopting this holy line of conduct, emphati- 
cally, " for we are members one of another," Eph. iv. 25. 
Reader, in all thy actions, adopt this golden rule. 

The Parthians were a very warlike people, and they were 
esteemed the best horsemen and archers m the world ; to which 
allusion has already been made. The consul Crassus, when 
beins^ told by an astrologer that his expeditions against the 
Parthians would prove unsuccessful, by reason of the ominous 
aspect of the constellation Scorpio, humorously replied, that 
he did not fear Scorpio, but Sagittarius, or the Archer. To 
their exercises of horsemanship and archery, the air and 
country greatly contributed, for the dry air, as Dio observes, 
seasoned their bows, and their plains afforded scope for train- 
ing horses. From the age of^ twenty to My, they were all 
obliged to learn the military exercises, and to be ready at a 
short warning to take the field. 

There is one remarkable fact noticed by the Roman histo- 
rians respecting the Parthian armies; namely, the use of 
drums. They did not use trumpets, like other nations, but 
large hollow vessels of brass, covered with skins, such as our 
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kettledrams, which, being beat with hammers, pelded a war- 
like sound. 

The Parthians were so engrossed in the fearful art of war, 
that they utterly neglected agriculture, navigation, connnerce, 
and the useful arts. On this subject, Heeren remarks : <' With 
regard to Asiatic commerce, the Parthian supremacy was of 
importance, inasmuch as it interrupted the direct intercourse 
between the western and eastern countries; it being a marirn 
of the Parthians, not to errant a passacfe through their country 
to any stranger. The destruction of the trade occurs in the 
third period of the empire, being a natural result of the many 
wars with Rome, and the distrust thence ensuing. The East 
India trade, in conseijuence, took another road, through Pal- 
myra and Alexandria, which were indebted to it for their 
splendour and prosperity. It is probable that this was the 
reason why excessiye luxury took less hold on the Parthians 
than on the other ruling nations of Asia, notwithstanding 
their predilection for Grecian manners and literature, at that 
time generally prevalent throughout the east 



THE KINGDOM OF THE PARTHIANS. 



ARSACES, OR ARSHAK, OR ASCHEK. 

Arsaces was the founder of the Parthian monarchy. Ac- 
cording to some oriental writers, he was of the royal Persian 
race of the Achemenidae, and a descendant of Darius Codo- 
mannus : according to others, by birth a Parthian. Strabo 
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thet IV., king of Cappadoeia. b. o. 222. He waa aacceeded 
by a 8oa of the aame name. 

ARBACESy OR AZSUAK IL 

Araacea n. carried on a fierce war with Antiochna the 
Great, king of Syria, who at length relinqaiahed to him tiie 
provincea of Parthia and Hyrcania, on the condition of aa- 
aiatinff him to recover the reat (See the Hiatory of the Se- 
leucidiae, page 287.) He died B. c. 195, and waa succeeded 
by hia son. 

TKIAPATroa, OR aCHABOtJB, OR PADEaHAHI BUZUSK, 

concerning whom nothing more is known than that he reigned 
fifteen years, and left three sons behind him, namely, Phraatea, 
Biithridates, and Artabanus. Priapatins bequeathed his crown 
to his eldest son, Phraatea. & o. 287. 

FHRAATEa, OR BAHARAV, OR FIROUZ. 

Phraatea is said to have reduced the Mardi, one o( the moat 
ivarlike nations of the east, who lived unsubdued till the daya 
of Alexander. He also reduced other Median tribes. He 
died B. c. 168, after a reign of twelve yeara. 

Phraatea left many children ; but having the welfare of tha 
kingdom at heart, he be(}ueathed the crown to hia brothei^ 
who had given many mstaocea of wiadom, probity, and 
courage. 

MXTHRIDATEai OR FIROm^ 

Mithridatea reduced the Bactriana, Peraians, Medea, Elam- 
itea, and extended hia dominions into India, even beyond the 
conquests of Alexander. He also defeated, and took Deme- 
trius Nicator, king of Syria, prisoner, b. c. 141, and obtamed 
poaaession of M^potamia and Babylonia ; so that he be- 
came master of all the provincea between the Euphratea and 
the Ganges. 

The reign of Mithridates is usually considered as the sum- 
mit of Parthian grandeur ; and he excelled not less as a statea- 
man and legislator, than as a warrior. But neither his wis- 
dom nor his valour could ward off the blow of the irresistible 
eoncjueror, death: he died b. c. 131, bequeathing his crown 
to his son Phraatea, or Firouz. 
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PHRAATES, OR FIROTJZ H. 

Immediately after the acciession of Phraates, his kingdom 
was invaded by Antiochus Sidetes, under pretence of deliver- 
ing his brother Demetrius from captivity. Sidetes was at first 
successful, and stripped Phraates of all the conquests in the 
late reign, and confined him to the circumscribed limits of the 
first Parthian kingdom. Afterwards, however, Phraates re- 
trieved his afiairs, and cut off Sidetes with his army. See the 
History of the Seleucidse, page 334. 

Flushed with this victory, Phraates resolved to invade Sy- 
ria ; but while he was making the necessary preparations, he 
became involved in a war at home with his Scythian neigh- 
bours. He had called this people to his assistance against 
Sidetes ; but that prince being overcome, he refused to pay 
them for their services. Enraged at his conduct, the Scy- 
thians fell upon his country, and committed the most fearful 
ravages on every hand. In order to strengthen himself 
against so powerful an enemy, Phraates took into his service 
all the Greek mercenaries who had been made prisoners at 
the overthrow of Sidetes. This was a fatal measure. The 
Greeks had been treated by the Parthians with great barbar- 
ity during their captivity, and resolved to revenge themselves 
upon that people. Accordingly, in the first engagement, they 
went over to the Scythians in a body, and in conjunction with 
them they destroyed the Parthian army, killed Phraates, and 
desolated his dominions, b. c. 334. 

Having satiated their revenge, both the Greeks and Scy- 
thians^ returned to their own countries. 

ARTABANUS, OR ARDEVAN. 

Artabanus, or Ardevan, uncle of the deceased monarch, 
took possession of the crown ; but he was slain also, not many 
days after, by a Scythian tribe of the Thogarians. 

Artalwinus was succeeded by his son. 



PACORUS. 
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hsde known to the Romans: Sylla was, tbenSanej Cfweijojei 
at ihe circumstance of reccdring ambassadors from so gallant 
a nation. In his aadkoce, he aflibcted great state. Assam- 
ing: the middie seat of hoaoar, he placed Arioharzanes on 
h's right hand, and the Paithian amfaassadcv on his kft. 
This gare ofience to Parthian majesty. On the retom of the 
amhassador, Pacoms caused him to be beheaded, for degiad- 
isg: the dignity of the Parthian monarch to a Roman prsetor. 
N<Kwiihstanding, he renewed the alliance with Trfirnllns, an- 
ccia^er Roman praetor, about r c. 63. 

Picoms reigned daring a period of fifiy-thiee jeais; he 
djed s. c. &% smd his son ascended the throne. 

FHB.AATE8 UL^ OK, KHDSKOU. 

In die beginning of his reign, Phiaates espoused the cause 
<£ TigianeS; son oi Tigianes the Great, king of Armenia. 
Ele gare him his daaghler in marriage, and, inrading Arme- 
Bk. bid siege to Artaxata on his bel^lf ; but when Pompey 
a^pproached, about & c. 66, he deemed it adiisable to roiew 
w7Ji him the alliance which his ^her had made at first with 
EjHa, and alierwards with LacuUus. 

' Phiaates was murdered, afier a reign of twdre yean, bj 
ids own sons Qrodes and Mithridates, & c. 56u 



the Ma brother first took poesession of the throne, but 
hs was soon expelled by Mithridates, his brother, and partner 



JUmiUDATES n. 

Tbe leign of Ikliihridales was brief He rendered himself 
^iB^ns by his cruelties, and was in his turn obliged to aban- 
d:«a the kingdom, and take shelter with Gabinius, goremor 
of Syria. 

SB0O!n> sconcE of obodesl 

On the fiiefat of Mithridates, Orodes was replaced on the 
'±raDe by the saren4i, or generalissimo of the Paithian troops. 
Kjeihaum was persuaded to undeitake the restoration of Mkh- 
ridaaes : but afier he had passed the Euphiates, being ofi^ed 
a pancdy sum to lesiore Plolemy Aol^es to the throne of 

s«Lir. 30 
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£gypt, the corrnpt governor abandoned Mithridates. Ren- 
dered desperate by his misfortunes, Mithridates collected what 
forces he could, and retired into Seleucia, where he was be- 
sies^ed by his brother Orodes, who forced him to surrender, 
and cruelly put him to death, being himself an eye-witness 
of his execution. 

Soon after his re-establishment on the throne, b. c. 54, Oro- 
des was unexpectedly invaded, in a time of profound peace, 
by the Roman proconsul Crassus, through motives of the most 
sordid avarice. Having crossed the Euphrates by a bridge 
of boats, Crassus entered the Parthian territories, and com- 
menced hostilities. Having made no preparation for their 
defence, the Parthians were easily driven out of all Mesopo- 
tamia. But there his conquests ended. By some strange 
blunder, instead of pursuring his career, Crassus repassed the 
Euphrates in the beginning of the autumn, leaving only 7000 
foot and 1000 horse to garrison the places he had taken : he 
put his army into winter quarters in Syria. This hasty re- 
treat gave the Parthians time to recover from their terror, 
and to collect forces for their defence. • 

The issue of this unjust invasion of Parthia was most disas- 
trous to the invader. In the next campaign, b. c. 53, Crassus, 
with his son and the greatest part of his army, were destroyed 
at Carrh®, in Mesopotamia, chiefly by the policy of the sure- 
na, or generalissimo of the Parthian forces. It is said that 
the Romans lost 20,000 men killed, and 10,000 who were 
taken prisoners in this campaign. The prisoners continued 
in captivity among the Parthians, and contracting marriages, 
became identified with them, as may be learned from Horace, 
Deploring the degeneracy of his country, he says, 

O name of coantry, once how sacred deem'd; 
O sad reyeTse of manners, once esteem'd I 
While Rome her ancient maiesty maintained, 
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power was thus visible to this heathen writer was, doubtless, 
the one true God, who revenged thereby the sacrilegious 
plunder and pro&nation of his holy temple ; an act which 
Ciassus had committed in his march towards Parthia. 

When the battle of Garrhs was fought, Orodes was in 
Armenia, cdebrating the nuptials of Pacorus, his son, with a 
daughter of the king o( Armenia. He was overjoyed at 
receiving the head of his foe Criusus, and at hearing of the 
overthrow of the Roman forces. But his good fortune led 
him into crime. Under the influence of envy, he believed 
himself eclipsed by the lustre of the surena, wad ungratefully 
pot him to death soon after, pkcing Pacorus, lus favourite 
ton^atthe head of the army, in his stead. So true it is, that in 
every age and nation 

With fiune in jnit proportioa envy grows : 

The man that makei a character makes fees.— Tomio. 

Orodes was punished for his crime by a succession of ad- 
verse events. He invaded Syria unsuccessfully, which was 
laved by the bravery of Cicero and Cassius : and Ventidius, 
the lieutenant of Antony, in b. c. 38, defeated the Parthtan 
army, slew Pacorus, the king's son, and thereby fully re- 
venged the death o( Crassus and the Roman army, who fell 
fifteen years before, and on the same day of the year. 

In proportion as Orodes had been elated at the overthrow 
of Crassus, so was he cast down at the defeat and death of 
his son Pacorus. He could rejoice at the death of an enemy, 
and mock at the blood-stained corse ; but when the arrow of 
death smote one dear unto him, he felt the deadly petng of se- 
paration. For some time, reason held but a doubtful sway 
over his actions ; but at length the eloom wore awaj, and he 
associated Phrates, his eldest son, with him in the kmgdom. 

Phrates was a monster of iniquity. He no sooner saw 
himself vested with sovereign authority, than he caused all 
his brothers by the daughter of Antiocnus Eusebes, king of 
Syria, to be put to death. Orodes resenting this, Phraates at- 
tempted lus life also, by poison ; and this ftdling, he caused 
him to be stifled in his bed. b. c. 36. 

PHRAATES IV., OR KH08R0U TL 

The crimes which Phraates committed before his sole sov- 
ereiraty formed but part of a fearful tragedy. Having as> 
cended the throne, he despatched all his brothers, thirty in 
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Qe fdEi^ciix^ the iatnn midtyf n\m^ rryer ili« 
iiiliiyf «jil mm «lt>w liia own son, hm thn d 
tttiini vhould t)lii<4? liim on the throtr'r Hh vvi^i 



ii^ whdj bavirig gauitsd the contid^ijc^^ uf ^ 
l^jou him to eujifa^e m a war with Pfc 



Tlio RiMimii i>c'iieral invudcd Meclia^ wilb dt'^g'Ti to red! 
lliSL coaiitry tir$i, nnU from tbonce iiivndfj Pailuia. Bat 
Wii nuaQe^c^iarMl AfivT ptmvXtmng 300 inik^ mici ifaa ca< 
tiy, bu WM oinnjislltxl to nttrmt bcforii tljo fDrces of Pbnuii 
wiio CM i)(r j;rr*Kit iiumUera in ihttir lliffbt, nml al lt!Q|ftii 
fimtial tlitrm in a pitch4Hl btitU^ oti lh<i r>orclnrn of An 
vnih u Itsss liiiJo inferior to Uiat of CraasuBi, il c, 35* 

Afu<r ihi» viiMory, Phrttales reduced M Mtdh nnA An 
nb^ rifstoring Artaxiai, the son of Aitabaztta, Ui the tiinido 
iho latter kingdom^ who had been drliren from It hy AnUiiiTr 
Bill tha trininpfift of [Hiri^ntcF wore momentnry. Ekiijd wiui 
i^ctieeSt h^ opptruml hip j|«ibj*icU more <*runlly thar* hcrrtrK 
for^y woencp ibn l*itrlbi;iu ti ability oonxpired ngnin^t hiut^ m uA i 
plac^od I'irvlntf^f ona of thr^ir own btiJy, on tlie thrc^n^. JH 

Those occurrf.nc<*tf took placi* in Uie y^af, n^ c, 31 j l^| 
the next y^^if Piiraatas rt^turoed iaio Puithia vvith n lof^H 
mmf, dt/efited hU livd, and fedciirdnid hm tsrowii. Tirii!n;3H 
rcur^ iiito Syrk^ wber« AuK'"*tiia found him aft*y tlit* dnnth 
of Antony, a«d waa solieitiid by him to lend hi^ :v->r,tf»Hf-Q 
Against Pb T tuit«^a. At th @ §amB 1 1 mc^ a m butRtd orsi fi i i n 

^inatt^ Ui soLij:it the assistjiiicft of Augu^vij? nr Hr. ■ . - ai 

AtigiiittiB received tbem bolh in ti frimdly tm 'ni .viiUDut 
imeitdiflir to ansriirt itilhor. His policy vrm puttl y Uutimti. Ho 
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as a TSflttd of Rome. It is probable that Tindates would hare 
succeeded in his designs ; but he was prevented by Phraates, 
Hearing that Tiridates kad fled to Rome, he despatched am« 
bessadors there also, and by agreeing to restore the Roman 
captiyes and standards that had been taken from Crassus and 
Antony, he averted the threatened blow. He gave also four 
of his sons to Augustus, as hostafi^es for the performance of 
the conditions reauired, through dread oi his subjects desert- 
ing him in a fresh Roman war, rather than through terror of 
the name of Augustus, as Justin reports, and Horace signs, 
in a fulsome panegyric of that ruler. 

« Who 111011 the fiuthkM Paxthiaa diead, 
The fineezing annies of the Doith 1 
^the fierce Yoath, to battle bred, 
I horrid C 



Whom horrid Germany brings finrth 1 
Who ahall regard the war of cruel Snin, 
If Ceaar live aecofe—if Ceaar reign? 



** Safe in hia vinevard toils the hind, 

Weds to the widowed elm his vioe, 

Till the son seU his hill behind. 

Then hastens joyful to his wine. 
And in his gayer liour of earth implores 
Thy godhead to protect and bless nis stores: 

"To thee he chaunts the sacred song, 

To thee the rich libation pours : 

Thee, placed his household eoin among, 

Wtih solemn daily prayer adores ; 
So Castor and great ueicules of old 
Were with her gods by grateful Greece enroITd''' 

The Parthians, in their base compliances to majesty, nerer 
exceeded this Roman adulation. 

Freed from the danger of a Roman invasion, Phraates 
deemed himself secure. But vengeance pursued and over- 
took him in his own &mily — that limily which he had deso- 
lated. His illegitimate son, Phraatices, was placed on the 
throne by his ambitious mother, Thermusa, aner having ad- 
ministered poison to the guilty monarch, a. n. 4 

Dr. Hales observes that Phraates, whom he designates as 
a monster of cruelty, was contemporanr with Herod the 
Great, whom he resembl^ in this trait oi his character. He 
had given an asylum at Seleucia to the venerable and unfor- 
tunate Hyrcanus, king of Judea, in his exile. When Herod 
sent an embassy to Phraates, to permit Hyrcanus to return to 
Jerusalem, the Parthian king tried to oissuade him from 

30* 
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gmng home : but in Tain : he returned, and was sacrificed 
some time after to the wicked policy of the Idumean. 

The author of the Sebtarikh, notices that the Prince of 
Peace, Jesus Christ, was bom during the reign of Phraates, 
which period was- thus eminently signalized by such cruel 
tyrants: an event which the oppre^ed world might have 
hailed in the language of the angels who stooped from heaven 
to announce it to the shepherds in the fields of Bethlehem : 
^ Glory to Qod in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
to ward men," Luke iL 14 

FB&AATICES. 

Phraatices had scarcely taken his seat upon the throne of 
Parthia, when the Parthians drove him from it into banish- 
ment, and placed Orodes n. thereon in his stead. 

OEODES n. 

Orodes was generally hated for his cruel and savage tem- 
per, and, after reigning during the space of eleven years, he 
was destroyed at a banquet a. d. 15. 

On the death of Orodes, the Parthians sent ambassadors to 
Rome, entreating Augustus to send one of the sods of Phraates 
to rule over them. The emperor readily despatched Vonones, 
or Narses. 

VONONES, OR NARSES. 

This prince was received with every demonstration of joy; 
but as he affected the Roman manners and dress, the Par- 
thians soon grew weary of him, and invited Artabanus, king 
of Media, who was likewise of the house of Arsaces, to take 
possession of the crown, with which invitation he readily 
complied, a. d. 18. 

ARTABANUS, OR ARDEVAN IL 
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die Paithiaii longs had recendy adopted to theii own de- 
mmetkm — that of cruelty. His remoTal was therefinre soon 
xesolred qdoil Some oi the Parthian nobility sent privately 
Id Borne tor Phraates, one of the hostages who luul been 
ddirered to Angostas. The deputies represented, that the 
Parthians were ripe for insurrection, and that a descendant 
oi Arsaces, supported by Borne, and seen on the banks of the 
Euphrates, would occasion an immflHIate rerolt Tiberius, 
who had succeeded Augustus, was glad ai an opportunity of 
raising new disturbances in Parthia, and he inunediately de- 
spatched Phraates to recover his fadier's kingdom ; but that 
prince, on his arrival in Syria, was cut off by death. 

Tiberius did not abandon the enterprise. He set up 
Tiridates, another prince of the loyal family, and wrote to 
Mithridatcs Iberus, requesting him to invade Armenia with 
his brother Pharasmanes, king of Iberia, and by that means 
to draw Artabanus out of his own kingdom, lliis jdan was 
soccessfuL Artabanus hastened into Armenia to defend that 
put of his dominions, but was twice defeated, and he was at 
length obliged to take refuge among the Caimanians and 
Hyrcanians. 

Upon the retreat of Artabanus, Vitellius, governor of Syria, 
advanced with his Wions to the banks of the Euphrates : 
aiid, having crossed the river on a bridge of boats, caused 
Tiridates to be proclaimed long of Parthia. 

TOUDATBS. 

The new monarch was welcomed by the Parthian nobiUty. 
and YiteUius repassed the Euphrates with his l^fions, and 
retired into Syria. He was, however, no sooner gone, than 
Phraates and Hiero, two Parthian nobles, out of envy to 
Tiridate^ minister, Abdageses, recalled Artabanus, and with 
the aid of the Scythkns, Dahs, and Sac», re-established him 
on the throne. Tiridates first retired into Biesopotamia, with 
the intention of raising forces sufficient to contest the crown ; 
but he was abandcmed l^^ those he led thither, and was conir 
peUed to retire into Syria. 

SEooND mcrncE or a&tabahus, or arvbvmm tl 

Had Artabanus been wise, it is probable that he mig^ 
now have retained the throne of Parthia in peace. Benew- 
ing his eruelties, however, his subjects once moie coospiied 
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linat him, and compelled him to take refuge in the domin- 
8 of Izates, king of the Adiabenians. Izates entertained 
1 hospitably, and by his intercession reinstated him on 
throne of Parthia, after he had, by solenm oath, promised 
brgive those who had taken up arms against him. This 
ond lesson was effectual to his reformation. From this 
e he governed his subjects with equity and moderation, 
I, after a reign of thirty years, he died, leaving behind 
1 seven sons. By his will, Artabanus appointed BardaneS| 
second son to succeed him. a. d. 48. 

BAKDANES. 

Bardanes was an ungrateful monster. Forgetful of the 
igations his family owed to Izates, he made war upon that 
nee, because he refused to assist him in a war with the 
»maii8. This ingratitude was resented by the Parthian 
bility. Incensed thereby, they rose in arms against him 
1 slew him, and raised Gotarzes to the throne, in opposi^ 
n to Meherdates, grandson of Phraates, whose cause was 
located by a party among the Parthian nobility, a. d. 47. 

GOTAKZES. 

Gotarzes commenced his reign in cruelty. He grievously 
pressed those who adhered to Meherdates, which caused 
3m to look to Rome for succour. A deputation was sent 
ivately to the emperor Claudius, soliciting him to send 
eherdates to reign over them. Claudius readily complied 
ith their request, and having exhorted Meherdates to gov- 
n with equity and moderation, he dismissed him, and wrote 
Caius Cassius, governor of Syria, enjoining him to attend 
B young prince to the banks oi the Euphrates. 
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mKm liim to paai diroagh Anneiiia^ (whicli, as winter waa 
2iTisaAY comuneDoedf was fior the most part corered with snow,) 
ioMeaA o( entering Mesopotamia, thongli he was on the voy 
hord^n of that country. 

As Meherdat^ came down into the champaigii country, 
weaned with the deep snow, he was met hv Carrluines, a liead- 
in^ man among the Parthians* at the head of some reinforce- 
nkesn^M, Thence he crossed the Tigris, passed through the 
e4(>^ntiy of the Adiabenians. and made himself master €f( the 
Nffi-ereh and the strong ca^>le of Arbela. But here his sac- 
eesa^es ended, Haring ofiered sacrifices on Mount Samba los, 
to the gorij of the pkce. especially to Hercules, Ciotaizes came 
and encamped in the plain, wxih the rirer Carmaei between him 
an^i Meherd^tes, While encamped before each other, Abgarus, 
kin? of the lvi^,s%ns. went over to Gotarzes, and his example 
wa^ foll^^wied by many (Xhers ; so that when the armies joined 
isT'-ie. Meherdates was easily orerthrowiL He himself was 
taken prisoner, and GcKarzes directed his ears to be cut oS, 
in contempt of the Romans, 

Gotarzes did not long surrive his Tictory, He died sooq 
a(s/^, and was succeeded by YoooDes, at that time goremor 
of Merlia. 

VOSOSES JL 

The reign of Vononcs was brief and inglorious, whence 
no records are left of it by anciem historians. He was suc- 
ceeded in his kingdom, a. n, 50, by Yologeses, son of Gotar- 
zar, according to Josephus; aiid o[ Yonones, according to 
Tadttts, 

VOUXfBSES 

In the beginning of his reign, YoU^:eses inraded Armenia, 
and m^de himself master of Artaxata and Tigranocerta, the 
two chief ernes of that kingdom, Rhadamistus, an Iberian 
inurper, then upon the throne of Armenia, fled before lum, 
and upon his retreat Yologeses declared his brother, Tirida- 
let, kmg of that countrr. This led to a war with the Ro- 
mans, Domitius Corbulo, charged by Nero with the defence 
&f Armenia, expelled Tiridates, and placed Tigranes, a Cap- 
padocian, on the throne in his st^ad. Incensed at this, Yolo- 
geses collected a great army, for the purpose of making a de- 
scent on the Roman prorinees, In this, howerer, he was 
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j l>t'i ifi iiui£ibl« butiMlf tti N«ra, u^ion which tiitt nil 
I j 11 1 rt* ut the twii itin|)ifci was f eae wed ' 

Frdm this ttmitt no mcntino n mmh of Volof^t^acfl till 

Juwi^h war with an nrmy iif iOjOOO cuvnlry. 
cUnod the aOer, but re»ev^«d th&ariciiiJuttrmtijL^^ v... ^ ,,. 
thkaif dienuAed the ambassadofa^ loit4t^ with [>rr t^ctitj 
niAinmined, duriDjr the tmga of Vi^lagtisde, a guud i 
■buidiTii^ with the P*trthmna, 

Being di»ivngfiijyf*^*l fram oil ft>relgn nnd domeftie wa? 
Iogf:t0i cotnmf^nci*d building a eiiy, wbi*:U he cbWcA aj] 
own iiAoift, Vtilogeflucenii, or *^\m city uf Volog't^t^ 
dfioUi prev6iit«d falni from complt^tiuc,' ibt^ \i^ork. IJ^ 
^ n. (HI, and w&j sneaicdecl by hiit aon Artabeinua 
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In optroailioii to Tespasmn, this new uionnTch of _, 
Miousea.^10 cauno of thu cauaterf^it N^ro ; but tbu m\ 
Am ooi docm it pru<lt9nt io ri^tint the alfrgri^ tbt^ Icingd 
Bmbk bein^ in n Duumhln^ condition, and the Roma 
Tioetti w«kt3n«!<l by a recoM inupiion of tho Manila 
torn jHKiple tif Scythia, iahiibiiiiig iho countries aiijac 
lh(s nv«r Taaata. 

Artabanua fonn«d a dmp^ of invading Annonia ; ] 
died before ha could put it into execution, a. d. 77, 
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Paconia 1L| Uw Bon of Artubaousi suc^ninW lo th 
and durblg » Iohje: rt^bn, preserved a strict frttsndijhij 
tht2 Roman 3 ; wheucc no was enabled to inij>mva the id 
coaditioD of tho Parthian empire. Ho diod ^^^0| 
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immediatdy after his eonqaeits, bk successor, Adrian, Toltm- 
tarily relinqaished all the porinces beyond the Eaphrates, 
willidrenr the Roman garrisons from IkiesopolaiDia, and con- 
cluded a peace, which Chosroes faithfully oftenred during 
the remainder of his reign. He died a. p, 166, and wassue- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Vologeses^ 

VOLOGZSES tL 

In the reign of VohgeseM il, the Alani invaded Media, 
then subject to the Parthians, and committed great deraMatr 
turns ; but they were prevailed upon, with rich presents, sent 
them by Volo^eses, to return home. 

Yologeses, m his turn, invaded Armenia and Syria, in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius ; but the Romans made a severe re* 
taliation under Statins Priscus in Armenia, and Cassins, ia 
connexion with Martins Verus, in the Parthian territories; 
so that he was finally compelled to acknowledge the sover* 
eignty of Rome, on condition of not being molested in the east- 
ern provinces beyond the Euphrates, which was the eommoa 
boundary of the two empires. 

These are the only two leading events recorded of the reign 
cf Yologeses il Soon after peace was concluded, he wascar- 
jried off by death, a. p. 194 

TOL0GCS£S DL 

This prince was the nephew of the preceding monarch. 
He espoused the cause of iNi^er, the rival of the emperor Se- 
renis, which involved him in a war with Rome. Severus 
overran the Parthian dominions, and captured Ctesiphoo ; but 
he had no sooner recrossed the Euphrates, than Yologeses re- 
covered all the provinces, except Mesopotainia, which Severus 
had reduced. 

Soon after, Yologeses was engaged in a war, destructive to 
his subjects, with his brother Artabanus, who, encouraged by 
some of the nobility, attempted to rob him of his crown. Yo- 
logeses gained several victories over his brother and rebel- 
lious subjects; but he died before he could bring this civil 
war to a conclusion, a. i>. 216. 

AJLTABA3IVS IV. 

This prince, who had a numerous army at his command^ 
seized the throne on his brother's death, in otter disr^iard of 
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Ilia IwUer tMm irbkb Tu\dd^ lus ekl^r tiMfi«r, hm 



Afl«r hb oeocmoor AnaJbonns vvta tlrawa'iaio a w 
iJMi Roomna 1% tW trtncJaery of CamcaUo, wlio scni 
Uu^y 4issiriit;{^ hb d^u^hlei ia lunrrkge. PtisLtc^d. wit I 
Uiiiicd, Aimbanofi readily agrcc4, a ad wcut la meet hi 
ihm ehkr of tb# nobility and his besi troojie, all u^ 
But Qtniailb poirfidiQady f^U u|)«>q the pdiceable mi 

mjocm All 



i i&iiaKttTcd dtid tc^k many of tht^m pniooocm 

•ficxL aiut in rcvi^tige raised u migiity army, and 
war mtiu devastation into Syria. He was ttiH by Mi 
jL n. 217, ai^cf the aasasatnailfiii of Oa/ajd^iUu^ wttli u 
army olao^aad the two arm u ^ <ht;t 

liayi with ffreat Tury, with _;g a 

sIm At bogthf wht^n ArmUuiu^ vv-^^ K^'^^^g ^'> ^t^n 
hottlii OR the tnkd day^ dtic bring- ht? tvcmld continue i^ 
pQrthffiQi or RofDaait wferts uU^?rly destroyed, JVIacria 
a lieraid tir infotm him that Caracalla. the object of hu 
Utttlon, was doadf and to propose peae^. The Farthil 
nodilf agfteed to ihi^ proposal, on f be restoratioQ ef ^ 
sotMft io tiiaeh«T0tmly takeii^ and repayment of hi$ cj 
in the war. 

Beit the term of the Parthian empire was drawiog to 
The flower of the Parthian army bemg' destroyed 
struggle vrkh the Romans, Artaxerea, a galbnt Persi 
cou raged his couniTymeti to seize this opportanity d 
jji^ off the Parthiau yoke. Upon the nens of this ret 
tabmus marched wiih j&pecd to suppress it A haUle 
which h dsdd to have con ti titled tor three euccesaiy 
ivheti the Farthians were defeatedj and ArtaboDus cd^ 
jmt to death. 

By the issue of this batt^ the Parihmn empire v\ 
irerttHi : t!ie Parthiaiis bteam^i vnsinls to a nulion whi 
before ruled over thonij but whtcih had been aabject \ 
daring: the space of 454 yearsj; namely, fromftC-. 
^ i>. 225. See the History of the Porsians. ^^■■1 
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That geatten mnltitades. To-monow oomes I 
That mandate is a thunder peal that died 
In afres past ; that fgaie, a transient flash 
On whidi the midnight closed; andtu thai ann 
The woim has made his meaL" 

Mighty as the Parthian empire was, time has hng borne 
it away upon the bosom of its everflowing stream. The pride 
and the strength of its monarchs have long mingled witn the 
dust <^ the earth Tyrants as they were, the sterner tyrant 
death has long kid them prostrate by his irresistible stroke. 
Of what avail, then, were their deadly struggles for power 
and empire ? Of what value the glittering crown which they 
oft sought to obtain or defend in 3ie field of batde? Could 
they arise from the sleep of death to answer these questions, 
with the curled lip of scorn they would, doubtless, mock at 
human grandeur, and exclaim, ^ All is vanity and vexation 
of spirit" 

This brief history of the Parthians presents a fearful pic- 
ture of human action to the gaze of the Christian reader. 
He therein sees to what an awmi degree his species have da*- 
parted from his Maker. Made holy, and upright, and lovely 
as are the angels of heaven, they fell from that lofty height, 
and became base, and even demoniac. One constant strug- 
gle for power and dominion over his species has been the 
kading feature of mankind in all ages. To obtain this, they 
have &en well pleased to view the carnage of the battle field: 
they have exulted over the slaughter of tens of thousands. 
Even now the demon of war rages in the earth 1 £ven now, 
the sword is ready to leap from the scabbard to renew the 
carnage of the batde field 1 Even now, the nature of man is 
the same as in the days of old 1 But not all mankind are 
ready to go out to batde. There are those who, washed in 
the blood of the Redeemer, and sanctified by the grace of God's 
Holy Spirit, know what is due to man as a brother. 

Eternal Spirit ! nniverBal God ! 
Power inaccessible to human thooffht, 
Save by degrees and steps which tnoa hast deigned 
To furnish — 

Accomplish thou their number; and conclude 
Time's weary course 1 Or if, by thv decree, • 
The consununation that will come by stealth 
Be yet &r distant, let thy word prevail, 
Oh ! let thy word pvBvail, to take away 
The sting of human nature. Spread the law, 
As it is written in thy holy book, 
Throughout all lands: let every nation heaf 
VOL. IV. 31 
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The Ufth belmit, and every hewrt obey ; 
Both for tbm love of fmrky, aeiid ho^ 
Which it affords, to snch as do thy will 
Aad persevere in good, that th^ shall rise, 
To have a nearer view of thee, in heaven. 
Father of good ! this prayer in bounty grant, 
In laercy grant k to tihy wretched sons. 
Then, nor till then, sbadl persecution oease 
And cruel wars expire. The way is marked, 
The guide appointed, and the ransom paid. 

W<»IiD8W0tTB. 



TSE END. 



